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REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY, 1958 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1958 * 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Hum hrey, Mans- 
field, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, cue and Capehart. 

Also present: Lt. Gen. C. E. Byers, Capt. William C. Mott, USN. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The Cuairman. The committee will please come to order. At the 
meeting of the Committee on Foreign Relations on last January 28, 
it was agreed that the committee would undertake a series of hearings 
to explore present foreign policies so that the committee may deter- 
mine whether any changes might or should be required to strengthen 
these policies. 

The committee felt that before exploring these policies in public 
session, it would be well to obtain background information on the 
relative military, economic, and political strength of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

This afternoon we have as our first witness the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Nathan Twining, who has graciously 
agreed to present to the committee an evaluation of the comparative 
military strength at this time of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

General, although the committee has had the benefit of your assist- 
ance in the past as the Air Force representative on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, this is the first time you have appeared before us in your new 
role as Chairman. 

We are delighted to welcome you in this new capacity. 

I suggest that you proceed in your own way. After you have fin- 
ished your presentation, members may wish to question you. 

I would ask members at that time to limit themselves during the 
first round of questions to not more than 10 minutes each. 

Now, General, would you proceed ? 


* Nore.—-Sections of this hearing have been deleted in the interest of national security. 
Deleted material is indicated by the notation ‘‘[ Deleted.].” 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twinine. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of 
the committee, it is my understanding that the committee would like 
to have my views on the military strength of the United States and 
its free world allies versus the Communist bloc nations now and in 
the future. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


First, let me say that I believe we have sufficient strength in being 
as we sit here today to deter the Soviet from attacking us. 

Second, if through some miscalculation of our milit: ary abilities the 
Soviet Union should be foolish enough to commit aggression against 
the free world, I believe we are strong enough to launc h ret: aliatory 
forces to devastate Communist territor y and win any war that might 
be forced on us. 

It is my purpose this afternoon to present to you a comprehensive 
analysis of our military strength in being in relation to that of the 
forces of the Communist nations. 


THE MISSILE PICTURE 


First, [ will discuss the missile picture and then follow that with 
the conventional forces. 

Captain Mott of the Navy will assist with these charts. 

I will begin by examining the critical categories of the surface-to- 
surface type missiles first. 

[ Deleted. | 

General Twintnc. To sum up the ballistic missile comparison, I 
would like to leave this thought with you: Although there are many 
areas of conjecture and doubt concerning the accuracy of Soviet mis- 
sile capability, especially when we get into the numbers of missiles, 
we have enough information, however, to know and to warn us that 
the United States better get on the move in this are 

I believe we e strong enough now to deter a Sot iet attack on the 
free world and T am sure if we put our shoulder to the wheel and do 
the things we ought to do now and down the road, that we can main- 
tain our deterrent and our retaliatory power. 


FINANCING THE MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Now I would like to move into the discussion of the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force versus the Russian forces. 

Captain Morr. It will take us just minute to put the chart up. 

General Twrntna. I might show you the funding chart to give you 
an idea of what we funded ‘through fiscal year 1959 : and our accelerated 
1958 supplemental. 

These are our programs now funded through the 1958 supplemental 
and the 1959 budget. 

[ Deleted. } 

General Twintnc. [| Deleted.| Now the services I am sure will agree 
with this. That as far as the research and development phase of these 
weapons systems, they have plenty of money to do the research and 
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development, and they have enougli to build this many units for the 
capability. 

However, they would probably tell you that they could, if you want 
to take more risk, build more of these things, now, but the research 
and development phase is covered financially. There are plenty of 
finances, and I am sure the Secretary of Defense has said this several 
times. He feels that he has taken a considerable risk in this program 
now. [ Deleted. ] 

The Secretary of Defense feels that what he should do is go ahead 
with a program like this. He has taken enough risk. 

He says he probably will be criticized a year from now for even 
taking this risk, but he would like to keep the door open. When he 
sees a breakthrough, when, for instance, one of these missiles looks like 
he should put some more money in it, he wants to take some of the funds 
he already has to do it or come over to the Congress right away and 
say, “Here I can move faster on this, but I would like to have some 
more money.” He feels that is the way he will handle these programs 
and I think it is a pretty good idea. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES 


For instance, on the Polaris. We are building three Polaris sub- 
marines now, but there are a lot of “ifs” yet in that program. We 
feel it looks very good, and will probably be a fine system. Even 
though we are fairly certain it is going to work (and the Navy is very 
optimistic about it), he still feels that with what we know now to build 
three is enough. 

If the Polaris system breaks through better down the road and Mr. 
McElroy sees a chance to spend more money to build more of them, I 
am sure he will come over and ask for the money to do it. 


COMPARISON IN FORCES 


These charts show the relative comparison between the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps versus the Soviet bloc, and they are some- 
thing that we have given through the years. As you can see from this 
overlay, the Communist bloc forces outnumber ours by over 2 million 
men. [Deleted] for the Communist bloc, [deleted] for the United 
States and allies. You will also note that the overlay shows 17 United 
States Army and 3 Marine Corps divisions as of November 1 for a total 
of 20 divisions, and I would like to point out that 2 of the Army divi- 
sions since the date of this chart have been inactivated. 

Captain Morr. November 1 is the date of the chart. 

Senator Humpurey. Two of our Army divisions? 

General Twintnc. Yes; the Army is now down to 15 divisions. 

Senator Fursricut. Are these divisions comparable in strength? 

General Twrnina. I will go through that a little bit here, Senator. 
But a comparison in numbers alone does not tell the entire story. 
Neither the Soviet bloc nor the allied divisions are equally effective. 

Also, the political reliability of some of those satellite divisions is 
open to serious question, The sizes of divisions vary in strength, of 
course, quite a bit, and equipment. 

The Russian, United States, British, French, and when the Germans 
count theirs, they will all be pretty near on a par, but some of these 
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other divisions, particularly when you get down into the satellites and 
down into some of the smaller countries, a division may be only half as 
large as an American division. 

It ya not have nearly as modern equipment, so that they do vary 
quite a bit. 

We appreciate that the Soviet ground forces have been very largely 

uipped since World War II with new generations of infantry, 
artillery, and armored weapons. 

The parade at Moscow, November 17 last year, is dramatic evidence 
of this progress and similarly we appreciate that the satellite armies 
possess substantial inventories of weapons and equipment provided by 
the Soviet. In the case of the allied ground forces, significant progress 
has been made through the years in strengthening their effectiveness 
through the military assistance programs. 

Modern weapons are increasingly being provided under these pro- 
grams, 

Allied personnel are now in this country receiving the training 
necessary to handle equipment to come to them later. Any assessment 
of our own defense posture must take into account this growing 
strength of the free world partners. 

Our purpose has been to create and maintain through a system of 
free world collective security arrangements a balance of forces in 
which each partner contributes the forces it is best able to provide. 

So far as land forces are concerned, this means that the United 
States has concentrated on maintaining Army and Marine Corps 
units which are highly mobile and flexible. 

These forces which can be employed in a wide range of circum- 
stances complement the more static forces provided by our allies which 
must meet an immediate ground threat. 

Our Army and Marine Corps forces are versatile and emphasize 
readiness. 

The Army has virtually completed its conversion to the new pen- 
tomic division structure. 

As you are aware, the most significant feature of the new division 
organization is that it provides an organic nuclear capability and at 
the same time is capable of engaging in operations not requiring the 
employment of the nuclear weapons. 

ile the new infantry division, for example, has been reduced 
about 30 percent in manpower, it possesses virtually the same non- 
atomic firepower as the old triangular division. Marine Corps divi- 
sions have been streamlined in their organization and ground nuclear 
support for the Marine division is provided by the artillery and their 
rocket units. 

Another significant feature is they have been trimmed down in 
weight so they can be more easily carried by sea or air transport to 
different parts of the world. 

At the same time, Marine divisions are tailored for rapid sea and 
air movement to include the vertical development operations in con- 
junction with their amphibious mission. 

The ability to project our power overseas rapidly in case of an 
emergency is essential to the support of our collective security policy 
to which this country is committed. Another important ground force 
development during the past year has been the activation of the 
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Army missile commands. As you are aware, these units are designed 
to provide ground nuclear fire support to our allies. 


MISSILE COMMANDS 


As of now we have one operational medium missile command in 
SETAF, stationed in northern Italy. A medium missile command is 
built around the Honest John and Corporal. A second was activated 
at Fort Hood on March 1. 

An air transportable missile command which has only the Honest 
John rocket was activated at Fort Bragg on this same date. [Deleted.] 

The Army also has organized two Redstone battalions, one at Red- 
stone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., and a second at Fort Sill, Okla. 

One of these battalions is scheduled for deployment to Germany 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

[ Deleted. | 


CONTINUOUS MODERNIZATION OF GROUND FORCES 


All of these developments, the conversion to pentomic organization, 
streamlined Marine Tevtaicens, creation of missile commands, improve- 
ment and organization of our tactical missile capability are all evi- 
dence of the continuing modernization of our ground forces, and this 
modernization along with the improved capabilities of the allied 
forces must be considered in assessing the balance of the ground 
strength between the East and the West. 

I am sure if the service chiefs were up here they would all want to 
say that although we are modernizing all these forces, I am sure they 
would like to see the modernization done a little more rapidly and I 
just want to tell the committee that. 

| Deleted. | 


COMPARISON OF NAVAL FORCES 


General TwininG. Moving into the area of the naval forces, this 
chart shows the deployment breakdown of major warships by which 
I mean carriers, battleships, and cruisers. 

Those are the major warships, and minor warships such as destroyer 
types and submarines. The Soviet figure which causes us the greatest 
concern of course is the submarine. | Deleted. | 

General Twinine. It must be obvious that in the light of this sub- 
marine threat, our own Navy has an antisubmarine problem of the 
greatest magnitude on its hands, and all the services awe an appre- 
ciation of the gravity of this problem and have expressed deep interest 
in increasing our detection and full capability both as to the sub- 
marine and its associated weapon. 

The 6th Fleet is stationed in the Mediterranean area and the 7th 
Fleet inthe Far East. [ Deleted. | 

We are told now of [deleted] attack carriers of which [deleted] are 
deployed in the Mediterranean and [deleted] in the Western Pacific. 
Antisubmarine warfare carriers operate with each fleet in hunter- 
killer groups in addition. 

The favored allied balance in major and minor warships is more 
significant if it is remembered that the Soviet bloc does not have any 
aircraft carriers. 
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Any Soviet surface operations probably would be limited to areas 
under the protection of her own shire tinned aircraft, and I certainly 
think in this area with the exception of the submarine, we have a con- 
siderable knowledge of the Soviet. 

Senator Mansrietp. General, where do you get that [deleted] figure 
for submarines under United States and allied naval forces ¢ 

General Twintne. List them off, Captain Mott. 

Captain Morr. What you do here, sir, is to add up our totals here 
ee subs) and the ones in reserve to come out with the grand 
total. 

These figures here are the operational ones. 

[ Deleted. | 

Captain Morr. The figures in parentheses indicate vessels in reserve 
or undergoing major repairs. 

[ Deleted. | 

General Twintnc. But you can see Russia alone has 480 submarines. 

That is a terrific number. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you know anything about their building 
rate at the present time compared with ours? 

Captain Morr. We would have to get those figures for the record, 


sir. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Mansrietp. We only have three nuclear submarines, with 
the third one still being built, as I understand it. If my informa- 
tion is correct, in the Soviet submarine fleet there are a lot of snorkels, 
long-range cruisers. 

eneral Twintnc. That is correct. 

Captain Morr. I think the Navy could give you a very accurate 
breakdown on that. 

We would be happy to provide a comparative rate for the record. 

(The information supplied was of a classified nature and is in the 
committee files.) 

[ Deleted. ] 

AIRCRAFT COMPARISON 


General Twin1ne. In this next chart, the aircraft chart, I have 
shown here aircraft in operational units of both sides. 

In other words, if we go to war today, these are the airplane 
numbers that we will be contending with. 

Their whole inventory of course is much larger than that. It 
does not include the training aircraft in here and transports. 

This is just combat aircraft that we would face if we went to war 
with Russia. 

[ Deleted. } 

The Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps aircraft shown on this 
chart are those in operational units combat ready, atomic capable, 
and properly deployed. 

The state of training and readiness of these forces of ours today 
is the highest of any Nation in the world. With a minimum required 
warning these forces can react rapidly and effectively to any contin- 

ncy. 
arr iathet development of atomic weapons technology continues to 
produce weapons of smaller diameter and higher proportionate yield 
which in terms of capability means that combat aircraft are achiev- 
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ing a considerably greater ability to deliver fire power against the 
enemy. 

In addition to a highly trained and rapidly reacting force constant 
efforts are being devoted to penetration techniques and facilities to 
minimize the losses en route to the target area. 

That is becoming a more difficult problem all the time. In es- 
sence then as of today I consider our overall air strength to be su- 
perior to that of the U.S. S. R. 

However, we must note Soviet progress which is very impressive. 

[ Deleted. | 

As important as relative strengths are, the most important factor 
is of course having the proper sized force required to penetrate the 
Soviet defenses and destroy the essential target, target which would 
cripple the Soviet military and particularly his air-delivery capa- 
bility. 

This I am confident we can do today. Our heavy bomber force is 
constantly increasing its effectiveness. The B-52’s are replacing all 
the B-35’s. They are coming off the production line in substantial 
numbers. 

[ Deleted. | 

The Century series fighter, our latest type of fighter, is joining the 
force in significant numbers to perform its air defense and fighter- 
bomber functions. 

These aircraft have an atomic capability for both defensive and 
offensive roles. 

It is essential that this force be maintained and modernized in 
the future with both missiles and more effective aircraft. 

With respect to the naval air arm, we have three powerful carriers 
of the Forrestal class that have recently joined the fleet, bringing 
them a significant air capability. 

This air capability is considerably enhanced by the fact that the 
new A-3D light bomber capable of carrying multimegaton weapons 
can operate from the carriers of this class. 

x Ager fighters are also joining the fleet in increasing numbers 
which, in conjunction with the ship-to-air defensive missiles, are 
providing greater safety to the carrier. 

Also the Marine Corps has the necessary atomic capable air units 
to support the Marine divisions and to perform other air functions 
if required. 

While I recognize the missile is changing the role of the airplane, 
this transition will take a matter of many years. 

Thus, if we keep our present offensive Air Force modernized and 
strong, which we must do, and missiles are introduced into inventory 
as rapidly as possible, we will always have the capability to devastate 
the U.S.S. R. even in the face of a surprise attack. 

That is all Thad, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. General, I am very grateful to you. 


COMPARISON OF INFORMATION CHANNELS 


I know there are a number of questions that will be asked. 
_ An the first place, may we assume that the Russians have as detailed 
information about us as we have about them, if not better ? 
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General Twinine. I think they probably have better information 
‘about us than we do about them. 

The Cuarrman. How definite is our information! Do you feel 
satisfied that we have full information ? 

| Deleted. | 

‘The Cuatrman. Is it correct to assume that the Russians have more 
detailed information about us than we have about them ? 

General Twrnrne. I think they do. I think they can get it much 
easier than we can. 


MILITARY CAPABILITIES OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET UNION 


The Cuamrman. Do we have the capability of destroying the indus- 
trial military defenses of the Soviet Union in one major blow at the 
present time ? 

General Twinrne. I am sorry; I missed the first part of your 
question. 

The Cuarrman. I say, may we assume that we now have the capa- 
bility of destroying the industrial and military capacity of the Soviet 
Union in one major blow ? 

General Twintne. Yes, I think we can safely say that. In the air 
offensive we can do that. [Deleted.] We can do that today. 

The Cuarrman. Is it your opinion, on the basis of your estimates, 
that the Soviet Union has a similar capacity in regard to the United 
States ? 

General Twinine. They have not as good a capacity today to attack 
the United States. They could do great damage to the United States, 
yes, but they have not the equal retaliatory attack that we have. 

The Cuarrman. We havea greater retaliatory strength ? 

General Twining. Yes, as of today. 

The Cuarman. As of today ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very variable quantity that has to be con- 
stantly watched, I suppose. 

General Twin1nc. oes closely. 

As I say, we must keep on the move to keep ahead of them. We 
have got a lot of things we have got todo. They are closing in on us, 
no question about it. 

he Cuarrman. I know the gentlemen on the committee want to 
ask questions and I do not want to take too much time myself. 

Senator Fulbright, have you any questions ? 

Senator Futsrient. General, your evaluation, as I understand it, 
is as of today ? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator Funsricut. Has the trend been in the last 5 years toward 
our getting stronger or are they getting stronger ? 

General Twintne. I think that by comparison they are getting 
stronger ? 

Senator Futsrieutr. What do you think it would take to reverse that 
trend ? 

General Twrnine. I think we have got to keep modernizing our 
conventional forces and we have got to push ahead in the missile field, 
particularly the surface-to-surface area of the missiles, which is being 
accelerated now. 
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IMPACT OF EDUCATION UPON U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Futsrieut. Do you think that the educational system in 
our country has any bearing upon our military strength / 

General Twrnine. I think it has a great bearing in the scientific 
part. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you think that a substantial effort directed 
to increasing the quality of our educational system would tend to 
improve our “military posture relative to the Sov iet Union? 

General Twinine. I think that is probably the most important 
thing this country can do. 

Senator Futsricntr. You do/ 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.prient. I have not heard you say that publicly or in any 
other statements you have made. 

General Twinrina. I made about 15 speeches on that, Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, this subject does not get the headlines 
like the missiles do. 

General Twrnine. No, but I feel very strongly about this. I 
started a campaign a couple of years ago to say in every speech I 
made something to the effect that we must get our schools on a better 
standard. 

Senator Futsrieut. I am glad to hear you say that. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 


SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Senator Futnricur. I congratulate the Army on a statement made 
by Brig. Gen. J. J. Davis along this line, dealing with research and 
development in the Soviet Union. It is very interesting and some- 
thing I think the people in this country do not understand. I think 
they think you can wave a wand and get these advanced instruments 
and that you did not get. them because you were asleep. But ac- 
tually there is a great “defect in the educational system, because it 
does not bring on people who are capable of developing these 
weapons. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrigur. Now, I would like to refer to one other matter 
in this connection. I noticed that General Davis, in his statement, 
says that in Russia all students of higher education are reportedly 
exempt from the draft. 

Do you think that would be a wise thing in this country ¢ 

General Twinine. I think that is a wonderful incentive for smart 
boys, provided the country benefits from their services. 

Senator Fursriaur. He says engineers in the Soviet Union are 
usually exempt forever. I take it “he means that in the system of 
higher education they are exempt only while in school, even though 
they may not be in the fields of engineering or science; and then after 
getting out of school, they may be subject to the draft, but if a boy 
is an engineer, he is exempt for the rest of his life. That is the way 
I would interpret this statement. 

General Twintne. Yes, that is the way I would interpret it. 
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Senator Futsrient. I will say to the other members of the com- 
mittee that, if they have not read this statement, it is a very good 
one, from a military point of view. 

General Twrninc. We picked up some information on this while 
in Russia last year. The average student getting out of high school 

has had 4 years of physics, 4 years of biology, 3 years of chemistry, 

and 10 years of mathematics. 

Senator Fursrieutr. Ten years of mathematics. General Davis 
states that, too. 

General Twrninc. The top boys are selected by the Government, 
which sends them on through school. I tried to visit Moscow Uni- 
versity. The Soviets would not let me in it, but told me all about it. 
They said they had 21,000 students there, all taking science courses, 
and all more or less paid by the Government. 

Senator Futsrieut. General Davis says, on this matter of research, 
that the use of foreign literature enables the Russians to avoid going 
through much painstaking and costly research in many technical 
fields. They have over 2,000 people, I believe he says, who do nothing 
but translate foreign documents from this and western countries and 
correlate them for their use, so that they do not repeat any scientific 
experiments that we are doing. Thus, they save themselves an enor- 
mous amount of work. As he describes their system, it is a very 
highly developed one. They keep around 2,000 translators and 13,000 
abstracters busy. That would be quite a contribution and would save 
them a lot of money. 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR ALL-OUT EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


Senator Futsrient. Of course, this knowledge must be properly 
applied. I think that, if we are to do anything in education, we 
need all-out support from the Army, because when the Army and 
Navy speak, the people’s fears are raised and they will do it. When 
a professor speaks, everybody is apt to discount him as being a dreamer 
and not knowing what he is doing. But I really do urge an all-out 
effort in education. I did not know you had put such emphasis on 
this subject. 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. I would continue to urge your support. 

General Twrnrne. I think it is awfully important. 

Senator Futsricutr. You know we have failed time after time to 
obtain Federal aid for education. We got a bill through the Senate 
on two occasions, but we could not get it passed by the House. Now, 
if it is made out to be a really important defense item, maybe that 
can overcome these difficulties. That is the reason why I think we 
need great assistance, and as much as the military can give. 

General Twining. I am sure you would get perfect support from 
the Defense Department, because all the services feel pretty strongly 
about this, but they have not yet been able to make their voices felt, 
as you say. 

FOREIGN BASES 


Senator Furisriaut. There is one other question that interests me. 
That is this matter of foreign bases. How many foreign bases do we 
actually have? 
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General Twrntnc. We have got a lot of them. 

Senator Futsricur. Nearly 300? 

General Twintnc. Maybe not quite that, but adding in everything 
of all services, probably that many. S10 

Senator Futsrieur. Would you say they effectively ring the Soviet 
Union? : 

General Twining. I think they do. I think the Soviet Union—in 
my conversation with the leaders over there when I was there, and 
from all you read, I think they fear our ring of foreign bases more 
than anything else, and that is why they are trying so hard to make 
us get rid of them, particularly our bomber bases. 

Senator Futsrigut. Do you have any estimate of how much those 
bases have cost us, the installation of those bases ? 

General Twintna. No, sir. They are expensive. I could not give 
you the figure. I can get that for you. 

Senator Funtsrignt. Would you venture to supply the best esti- 
mate you can ¢ 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for inclu- 
sion in the record.) 

THe Jornt Cuiers or Srarr, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 

Hon. THEODORE F’. GREEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR GREEN: In the course of my recent appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Fulbright requested that I provide the 
committee with an estimate of the number of foreign bases we actually have 
and their approximate cost. While it is not possible to furnish these data with- 
out qualification, I construe that it is the desire of the committee to obtain a 
reasonable approximation in both instances. Under this assumption, the com- 
mittee is advised that the United States has approximately 275 major base 
complexes in 31 countries. The approximate cost of United States bases in 
foreign countries is $3.7 billion. 

It is necessary to condition the estimate of the number of bases by pointing 
out that this is the number of main bases where active deterrent or defensive 
forces are currently stationed. Backing up these main bases are many secondary 
bases required for support in the nature of depots, communications facilities, 
early warning installations, and the like. Furthermore, there are other bases 
not actively manned which are planned for use as dispersal sites and for 
occupancy under mobilization conditions or during hostilities. If all locations 
in foreign countries where United States material or personnel are now located 
or where plans include occupancy in an emergency were considered a base, the 
number of such sites would be in excess of 1,400. However, many such sites 
consist of unmanned navigational aid equipment, radiobeacons, and so on, which 
are normally not considered to be bases in the accepted sense of the word. 

In addition, there are other bases, principally in the NATO area, which are 
manned and operated by the forces of the host country, which, although not 
included in present United States planning, would be available to United States 
forces in emergency. Where use of such bases by more than one nation is 
contemplated, fixed facilities have been constructed with common funding to 
which the United States is a contributor. 

Finally, with respect to major bases, while actual location may vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, the total number of the main United States bases remains 
essentially constant. As Germany and Japan are able to assume defense 
responsibilities with their own forces, there will be adjustments in distribution 
of United States forces with some relinquishment of bases now occupied. On 
the other hand, the need for greater dispersion of present weapons and the 
introduction of new weapons and improvements in communication, detection 
and other categories of electronic transmission and receiving equipment induces 
new base requirements of equal or greater importance. 

Weighing all these factors, we can generalize that at the present moment the 
number of main United States bases in foreign countries is about 275. 
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In arriving at the cost of these bases, there are similar intangibles to be 
considered. The figure of $3.7 billion is taken from an annual report made for 
the Congress by the Secretary of Defense in response to the provisions of section 
410 of the National Security Act of 1947 as amended in August 1949. This 
report is entitled ‘“Real and Personal Property of the Department of Defense 
as of 30 June 1957.” The total cost of foreign bases as given above is arrived 
at by a summation of two figures from the report: (a) the valuation of real 
property, $2.7 billion; and (b) construction in progress, $1 billion. The valu- 
ation of real property is based on acquisition costs of land and buildings. Con- 
struction in progress is valued on the basis of cost of materials and labor 
incorporated in the projects under construction. Bach of these figures includes 
only costs directly assumed by the United States. 

Neither figure includes real property in use where occupancy was obtained by 
requisition, as in Germany, Japan, and Korea; nor does it include the contribu- 
tion of land which was the host country responsibility in practically all instances. 

It does not include the United States contribution to common funds such as 
are used for the construction of facilities in NATO countries. This contribution 
for all programed and authorized NATO facilities up to and including calendar 
year 1957 amounted to $960.8 million. 

It does not include ships, aircraft, military equipment or supplies. 

Sincerely yours, 


N. F, TwInrne. 

Senator Futsrieut. One last question. Would you say the exist- 
ence of those bases is the principal reason why the Soviet Union em- 
phasizes its military expenditures to the extent it does? 

In other words, is it the reason for these submarines and that enor- 
mous army and so on? 

General Twin1ne. It could be; yes. 

Senator Fursricur. Would it be utterly unreasonable to believe 
that, in any negotiations, any of the bases could be traded for control 
of armaments? Does that make any sense to youat all? 

General Twinine. I think we would all buy anything reasonable 
that would lead to disarmament. 

Senator Futsrient. I just wondered what you thought about it. 

General Twininc. Yes; I think that isa 

Senator Fursricur. The way it is, it is obviously a race. We put 
in more bases, and they make more submarines and missiles, and then 
we put in more bases. Is that not the way it is going? 

reneral TwiniNc. It looks like a race allright. — 
Senator Futsrienr. All right, Mr. Chairman. 





RESULTS OF A WAR 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Wiley, any questions? 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

General, we have heard many statements to the effect that, in case 
war were to break out, there is no way that the oncoming planes with 
bombs could be stopped. I think one estimate said that there would 
be 70 million dead. Is that situation now, from the standpoint of 
the bombers getting through, as bad as that? What percentage 
do you figure would get through ? 

eneral T'wrntne. It is pretty hard to figure percentages, Senator 
Wiley. Of course, the main thing we are trying to do is prevent that. 

Senator Wiey. I realize that. 

General Twintne. Prevent them ever trying a thing like that, but 
if they, through miscalculation or error in judgment, Jaunched a sur- 

rise attack, a great number of their bombers would get through; yes. 
Poeleted. 
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Senator Wier. And yet you say that we have the deterrent power. 
Do you mean that a bigger percentage of our planes would get 
through ? 

General Twining. Yes, sir; I think we would get more. 

Senator Witry. Why ? 

General Twrnina. I think we have better techniques. We know 
how to do the job better. War would result in terrific destruction 
on both sides. Our main hope is that they do not ever do it, and that 
we have a strong enough posture that, even if they launch a surprise 
attack, they know they are going to get terrific devastation in their 
country in spite of their own surprise attack. This devastation 
should prevent them from ever launching an attack in the first place. 


BASES IN SPAIN 


Senator Witty. Senator Fulbright’s question suggested the matter 
of bases. How are we getting along with Spain ? 

General TwintNnc. Fine. 

Senator Wimry. I was over there this summer. That was before 
sputnik. At that time, there was talk that pressure was being put 
on Spain by the Kremlin because our bases in Spain were too close 
to the centers of population 

Has anything developed out of that ? 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Wirey. The Spaniards are not making any real problem 
out of this. 

General Twinine. No, sir; they are not. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Wixey. In other words, we are going ahead. 

General Twintna. Finishing up. 

Senator Wixry. Finishing all the bases. 

General Twrntne. Yes, as in our original plans. 


CLASSIFICATION GF MISSILES 


Senator Witry. How would you classify the missiles ? 

General Twrntnec. Air-to-air is used in an airplane to shoot down 
another airplane in the air. Then you have from the airplane to 
the ground, air-to-surface. 

Third is your ground-to-air, the antiaircraft type, and fourth is 
the surface-to-surface, like the big long ICBM. 

Senator Wixey. In what category would the submarine fall ? 

General Twin1nG. Submarine would be the surface-to-surface type. 

Senator Wirry. Yes. 

General Twintnc. You showed us a schedule there of 9 or 10. 

Senator Wixey. Are those the only ones in operation now ? 


General Twi1n1nG. Those are the ones we are funding, just buying 
those now. 


Senator Wixry. All the others then are 





General Twinrna. In operation, the ones I showed; yes, sir. 
The ones we marked now are all operational. 





ee 
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QUESTION OF REVISION OF MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH CHINA 


Senator Witey. Recent press reports have suggested that a revision 
of the mutual defense treaty with China might be suggested by which 
the United States might undertake the defense of Quemoy and Matsu. 
In what circumstances might such a course be desirable? Can you 
tell me that? 

General Twrnine. I think, Senator Wiley, I had better not get into 
that one. That is more or less Mr. Dulles’ field and I do not think 
I had better comment. 

Senator Wirey. All right. 


AID TO PAKISTAN AND IRAN 


As a military matter, does the assistance to a country such as Pak- 
istan or Iran contribute to the military strength of the United States ? 
If so, how ? 

General Twrntne. Both of those countries are members of the 
Baghdad Pact. I think that giving them forces they can use for 
defense of the pact countries and at the same time help to keep their 
own internal affairs in order is most helpful. I think without that 
kind of program the United States oa be in a pretty bad way. 

The size of these programs is something I think we have got to 
keep watching. Of course, some countries always want more and 
more and more, and I think that is something we have got to watch 
and, in fact, we do watch. 

The Pakistan forces are very good forces. 


NATO PROBLEMS 


Senator Wizey. I saw something in the paper this morning to the 
effect that we were regrouping our troops in Germany. I also saw 
something to the effect that the Germans do not want to pay any- 
thing for the British keeping their eocpe there. 

Can you tell us what this is all about ? 

General Twining. That is another area that we do not really get 
into in the military. 

I appreciate there is some problem in that area that has got to be 
straightened out. It is getting to be quite a serious one, too. 

Senator Witey. As a matter of fact, do you think that keeping our 
troops in Europe actually provides any defensive strength ¢ 

General Twining. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Or is it not more a question of morale 4 

General Twining. It is morale and it lets those people know that 
we mean what we say—when the Soviet Union attacks NATO, that 
the United States is going to be in there with them because we have 
got our people there and we certainly would be there with them. If 
we did not have any forces in Europe, they might kind of wonder 
whether we were going to come to their aid or not. 
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SITUATION IN KOREA AND JAPAN 


Senator Witey. What is the situation in Korea ? 

General Twining. About status quo. It is pretty quiet over there. 
We still have our same forces. We are, you know, putting atomic 
weapons in Korea. 

Senator Witey. They are getting them ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Winter. What do we have in Japan and of what value is 
it? Do we have any modern weapons over there ? 

General Twrntne. Yes; we have some fighters, modern weapons. 
[Deleted.| We have reduced our Army contingent there quite a bit, 
as you know. 

Numberswise we have come out, but we still have a pretty good 
Air Force there. 

Senator Witey. Do you want to say where we have our atomic 
warheads / 

| Deleted. | 


RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION TO DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


Senator Humpurey. General Twining, in light of the response 
which you gave to Senator Fulbr ight’s question relating to education 
and its both immediate and long- term importance to our defense 
sapabilities, | wonder whether or not a statement of that nature could 
be made available to the public. 

L know that what you say today obviously is all said in executive 
session and we surely respect that, but it would be very helpful if your 
statements on education could be released to the public. Possibly 
before we are through this afternoon you could give your view on that 
suggestion. 

I discussed this with Senator Fulbright, and actually am collabo- 
alt with him in asking the question. 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenurey. This would help us, I think. 

General Twintna. I would like to do anything I can in that field. 

Senator Futsricur. Your statements could be made public as deal- 
ing with one of the subjects you covered today. 

General Twrxtnc. Make it public through the committee. 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

(General Twining subsequently submitted the following extracts 

for inclusion in the record. ) 


ExTRACTS F'RoM SPEECHES BY GENERAL TWINING 


Before the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
January 138, 1956: 

“In this race for technical superiority, there is a Soviet achievement that 
should concern us fully as much as their Bison and Badger jet bombers of 
1956. 

“They are outstripping us in the education of scientists and engineers. It 
is no secret that during 1954, Russian schools graduated more than 50,000 engi- 
neers while the universities of America graduated only 20,000. This is fewer 
than half the number our Nation’s industrial establishments and defense de- 
partments need. 
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“This year Russia will graduate 120,000 new scientists and engineers of all 
types, which will compare to our total of 70,000. As we have slipped into low 
gear in turning out chemists and physicists, the Russian educational system has 
moved firmly into high gear. 

“Years ago it was said that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. Let us hope it can never be said that the battle for the free world 
was lost in the classrooms of American high schools and colleges. We must 
hold our leadership in research, engineering, and scientific discovery. 

| “The young men and women in our high schools and colleges today are the ones 
i we will have to depend on to keep the free world safe. It is they who must 
provide us with superior weapons of defense. 

“We must all make an effort to guide more of our young people into scientific 
and technical careers. In these fields they can find fruitful careers. They can 
contribute to our peacetime progress, but more important-—-they can insure our 
survival and our freedom. I know of no element of strength we need more.” 

Before the Armed Forces Day luncheon, Detroit, Mich., May 17,1956: 

“Inadequate numbers of technically trained people could take on the nature 
of a national emergency, if it has not already. 

“As you know, one of the reasons for the increasing lack of interest in scientific 
careers is our national shortage of science teachers, particularly in the secondary 
school level. Just as the Air Force has stepped in temporarily to aid in other 
emergencies, we are now offering our help in this one. 

“Within the Air Force are thousands of technically trained men who could 
teach high school science subjects such as mathematics, general science, or 
geometry. These men are stationed all across the United States, and many of 
them are in areas where the schools are either short of science teachers or have 
none at all. Naturally this is a voluntary program both for the schools and for 
our men. We see this as one way to help until the current teacher shortage is 
remedied. 

“Of course, we will not allow this activity to interfere with out combat effec- 
tiveness—our No. 1 task. The Air Force feels that, in the long run, to stay 
ahead of the Soviets in the air requires us to stay ahead in our classrooms. I am 
sure that at schools where help is wanted, many of our officers and airmen can 
make a worthwhile contribution. We are just now beginning this program. We 
want to do our share.” 

Before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1956: 

“T have discussed all these matters in considerable detail with Secretary of 
Defense Wilson and other defense authorities. I am sure that they are well 
aware of the challenge that confronts us now and in the years ahead. I am 
also confident that if we continue the air programs we are now planning, we 
will not lose our lead. However, I believe that we must do more to meet the 
need for increased scientific and technical training throughout the Nation. 

“There is more to this problem than merely meeting military needs. I have 
discussed this with leaders in science, industry, and education, It is a national 
problem and we must find national solutions. 

“This appears to me to be one of the main areas we must improve upon. The 
Soviets are confident about their progress. I am confident about ours. The 
only requirement is to remain alert to the challenge we face in the future.” 

Before the Air Force Association Convention, New Orleans, La., August 3, 
1956: 

“As was brought out in this morning’s session, the problem of meeting our 
technological needs and broadening our scientific base is a serious one. 

“We are challenged now, as we have never been in the past. Even before my 
recent visit to the Soviet Union I was well aware of this problem. 

“However, I must admit that I was somewhat surprised by the many indica- 
tions of excellence and thoroughness in the Soviet educational endeavors. 
Throughout our visit we were continually confronted with evidence of Soviet 
determination to achieve technological prominence. 

“The security of our Nation in the years ahead depends as much on the wisdom 
and the skill of our engineers, scientists, and technicians as it does on the 
courage of the fighting men in our Army, our Navy, and our Air Force. 

“We have learned the hard way that military strength is vital to our security. 
We have acted on that lesson. Let us not have to learn the hard way an even 
more important lesson—that a broadening scientific and technological base is 
equally vital to continued peace and progress in the years ahead.” 
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For the National Aircraft Show Log, Oklahoma City, Okla., September 1956: 

“Besides marking progress, the aircraft show also points to national problems 
we face in the future. Where, for example, are we to get the men who will 
design the aircraft for tomorrow’s air shows? Where are we to get the men to 
maintain and service the wonderful equipment seen here? The technology 
represented here is growing faster than is our supply of technically trained 
manpower. This is becoming our greatest problem. 

“This too was brought home to me with great impact during my recent visit to 
the U. S. S. R. In the Soviet Union they are striving to educate scientists, 
technicians, and engineers, and they are achieving considerable success. 

“All this certainly points up the challenge to this Nation. 

“If in the years ahead we are to progress as the aircraft show exemplifies our 
progress to date, we must have more—many more—people educated in technol- 
ogy.” 

Before the National Security Industrial Association, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 13, 1956: 

“The Soviet Union is quite proud of its great advances in the field of education. 

“Last December Mr. Khrushchev publicly boasted: ‘Every year the Soviet 
Union graduates more engineers, agriculturists, doctors, and other specialists 
than does the United States of America.’ 

“Although the Soviets are not famous for their capacity for understatement, 
this was one. As a matter of fact, our best information indicates that the 
Soviets are graduating these specialists at a rate not only greater than ours but 
at a rate greater than that of all NATO countries combined. 

“For example, during the next 5 years we estimate that Soviet engineering 
higher educational establishments will graduate about 420,000 people—about 
triple our rate. 

“Now we are not in a numbers race with the Soviet Union, either in numbers 
of bombers, soldiers, submarines, or scientists. Nevertheless, it is clear that if 
present trends continue unattended and uncorrected, our comparative technologi- 
cal status could eventually slip to second best. 

“Now let me cite just one statistic to point up our side of the picture. This 
year International Business Machines estimates that 7,500 mathematicians will 
be needed to man computers on order, of which about 1,500 should be Ph D’s. 

“Here is our output. About 250 Ph D’s in mathematics will graduate this year. 

“T could continue, but I need not, for the problem is certainly apparent. 

“It is apparent to us here, and it is becoming apparent throughout the United 
States. What is not so easily or widely understood is the impact of this situa- 
tion on this Nation in the years to come. Otherwise we would be doing more 
than we are now. 

“Always when a national need has become clear, our people have rolled up 
their sleeves and pitched in. Obviously the first thing we who hold positions of 
leadership must do is spread the word and drive the facts home. 

“As a military airman, I am increasingly aware of the impact that this short- 
age of skill and professional know-how has on my business which is defense of 
this Nation. All over the world, wherever I go, my commanders in the field tell 
me of their No. 1 problem—shortage of skilled technicians. If we could we 
would do the same as you men in industry and help to fill our great newspapers 
with half-page, men-wanted ads offering all sorts of bonuses, benefits, and 
rewards. 

“We cannot, but our Congress and the administration have aided us in the 
services with several pieces of legislation designed to help attract and keep better 
people. More legislation of this nature is certainly needed and will, we hope, be 
forthcoming. 

“Let us not forget that if we lose the battle of the classrooms today we are 
asking to lose all else in the future. Years ago a farsighted President, John 
Adams, had this to say: ‘I must study politics and war, so that my sons may 
have the liberty to study mathematics and philosophy * * *.’ I think perhaps 
the events of the 20th century may make a change in that quote appropriate. 
Our sons must now study mathematics and philosophy so that our Nation may 
endure.” 

Before the Educators’ Orientation Conference, Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957: 

“This is but part of a larger national problem—a national shortage of scien- 
tists, technicians and engineers. The Air Force, among other Government agen- 
cies, has been solidly behind measures. to interest more of our young people to 
follow studies leading to these careers. For this reason, we are delighted to 
have an opportunity to talk to this group. Our progressing economy and rising 
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standard of living will depend upon how well we train more scientists and engi- 
neers, but even more important our national security will depend upon our suc- 
cess in this endeavor.” 

Before the National Board, Civil Air Patrol, Dallas, Tex., May 11,1957: 

“I do not suggest this as merely getting more young people interested in avia- 
tion. Rather, I believe it is imperative that more of our teen-agers become inter- 
ested in science and technology, and interest in aviation is certainly a valuable 
first step in this direction. Unfortunately, not enough of our young people are 
turning to engineering and aviation as a career. Russia is far exceeding the 
United States in the number of engineering students graduated from its schools 
each year. 

“To give an example of the alarming trend, in 1950, the United States gradu- 
ated. 52,000 students with degrees in engineering. By 1954, the number of grad- 
uates had dropped to 19,000. This year an estimated 21,000 will receive engineer- 
ing degrees from United States colleges and universities. 

“In 1954, Soviet Russia graduated 35,000 engineers and in the coming year 
will present engineering degrees to between forty and fifty thousand students. 
Russia’s efforts in the field of science and engineering are paying them big divi- 
dends in progress. 

“If we allow them to continue to outstrip us in educating scientists, engineers 
and technicians, the American airpower which has successfully shielded us all 
could become second best and lose its deterrent value. 

“This, then, is one of the main reasons why we must do more to meet the 
need for increased scientific and technical personnel in the United States. There 
is more to the problem than merely meeting the needs for purely military man- 
power. Itis a national problem and needs a national solution.” 

Before the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Washington, D. C., May 12, 
1955, and Before the Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va., April 21, 1955: 

“To be strong in technology, a nation needs alert scientific leadership; and 
it must invest in basic and experimental research, in laboratories and in testing 
facilities. 

“It must also have a broad population base, so that numerous young people 
can be channeled into the scientific and engineering professions. The more peo- 
ple you can funnel into training, naturally the better selection you are going to 
get from your graduates. 

“In the past, we in the United States have had the physical resources; and 
many of our people entered scientific and technical careers. We are continuing 
to invest in technical resources, but our production of trained people is not 
increasing. 

“Russia, on the other hand, is making rapid progress. The Soviets have come 
from a period in which most of their population was illiterate, to a point where 
their present output of scientists and engineers exceeds that of the United 
States. This is one area where they really have gained leadership. 

“Of course, they did not have to start from scratch. They had the resources 
for a sizable production base. They had scientists and engineers of their own, 
and they ‘borrowed’ large numbers of German scientists and engineers who were 
experts in the field of aircraft and missiles. 

“Furthermore, their population is larger than ours by about a third. This 
gives them a greater educational potential, which they can be expected to use 
to the limit. 

“Here are some cold facts: In 1950 the United States graduated 50,000 engi- 
neers—an all-time high. This peak was composed of veterans studying under 
the G. I. bill. Last year we graduated only 20,000 engineers. By contrast, the 
Russians graduated 28,000 engineers in 1950, as against our 50,000; 40,000 in 
1953 ; and 54,000 in 1954. 

“Russia now has almost caught us in total numbers of engineers, and has 
passed us in total numbers of scientists. Certainly these figures aren’t anything 
to be optimistic about. 

“Of course, questions can be raised about the quality of the Soviet graduates. 
Believe me, they are of pretty high quality. 

“The United States does have the advantage that our young men are brought 
up in a machine-age environment. They soak up a lot of technical background 
which probably the Russians do not. But the Soviets work their students a 
lot harder. The result is: All our young people are better gadgeteers, but the 
Soviet students are probably better mathematicians and physicists. 
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“In summary, we had the lead in scientific manpower; but this lead is going, 
if it has not already gone. On the technical manpower front, time does not 
seem to be working in our favor.” 

Before the Joint Civilian Orientation Conference, Washington, D. C., May 
6, 19565: 

“The fact that the Soviets may be almost even with us in the development of 
aircraft, missiles, and weapons is so hard to swallow that we tend to gloss it 
over. Furthermore, they are ahead of us in training scientists and engineers. 

“Our task is to encourage our best young people to educate themselves and 
to plan careers that will help keep America ahead in our scientific and produc- 
tion ability. Not only the security and safety of our country depend on this, but 
also our continued progress and rising living standards.” 

Before the American Legion Boys’ Nation, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1955: 

“To design and build airplanes takes scientists, engineers and technicians. To 
use our weapons, and to operate and maintain them, takes more engineers and 
techicians. The fact is that we do not have enough of these qualified people, 
either in or out of the Air Force. 

“You young men who are now considering a career for yourselves should look 
in the classified advertisements of any large city newspaper. You will see that 
aircraft companies and electronic companies are crying desperately for technically 
trained people. 

“T am not exaggerating a bit when I say that the future of our Nation could 
depend on the number of young people who decide now on scientific and technical 
careers. Our country needs them in ever-increasing numbers, and this will be 
true for as many years into the future as I can see.” 

Before the Joint Civilian Orientation Conference, Washington, D. C., October 
7, 1955: 

“In addition to increased service attractiveness, we need a revived interest, 
countrywide, in scientific and technical careers. The Air Force is not the 
only organization that is suffering. Our research laboratories and our manu- 
facturers are all crying for scientists, engineers and technicians. 

“Our task is to encourage our best young people to educate themselves and to 
plan careers that will help keep America ahead in our scientific and production 
ability. Not only the security and safety of our country depend on this, but also 
our continued progress and rising living standards.” 





[From the Washington Sunday Star, May 13, 1956] 
Ate Force Has A PLAN FOR FIGHTING H1IGH-ScHooL TEACHER SHORTAGE 
By Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


The trouble with the Nation’s shortage of scientists and engineers, which 
is assuming the proportions of what could be a desperate crisis, is that everybody 
is talking about it but too little is being done. 

The Air Force, acutely aware of our technology’s part in protecting this coun- 
try from eventual domination by communism, wants to help the Nation develop 
more scientists and engineers. 3 

In this age of missiles and nuclear weapons, of course, the Air Force is 
particularly dependent on the continued high quality of these specialists. Work- 
ing tirelessly and with little or no public recognition, they were one of our chief 
assets in World War II and in Korea. 

It is now apparent that the United States is falling far behind the Soviet 
Union in the education of scientists and engineers. This could result ultimately in 
our falling behind in the ability to protect ourselves. 


KEY POINT 


The key point in the education of scientists and engineers, according to our 
educators, is at the high-school graduate level. Our youngsters of today are 
handicapped because there are not enough high-school teachers of science and 
mathematics to go around. As a result many school administrators have had to 
make science and mathematics “elective” subjects. 

But since these are among the more difficult courses, many students avoid 
them. Too many of our young people go on to college without having obtained 
the fundamental background they need for entering the physical sciences, or 
mathematics, or for developing their inventive talents. 
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This is a national problem, recognized by our leaders. The National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and Engineers is presently searching for long- 
term solutions. 

The United States Air Force wants to help. 

We hope we may be able to assist in replenishing the supply of high-school 
graduates proficient in science and mathematics by helping to fill the gap caused 
by the shortage of teachers. Here is how: 


TO TEACH TRIG 


Among active, civilian, and retired Air Force personnel there are many who 
would be qualified to teach scientific subjects. Every pilot knows—and must use— 
algebra and trigonometry in order to fly. So must navigators, radar officers, and 
bombardiers. Our many other technicians, necessary to the proper operation of 
the Air Force, are similarly qualified in mathematics as well as many of the 
other sciences. 

Air materiel centers attract great numbers of electronics and mechanical 
engineers who would be suited, with perhaps only a little brushup, for teaching 
high-school science and mathematics. 

Besides these people, there are many Air Force civilian employees with master’s 
and doctor’s degrees who could make an additional contribution to their country. 

The Air Force wants to help and we are contacting educational associations to 
offer our help. 

Last week I sent out a special letter to all Air Force installations, suggesting 
that Air Force personnel contribute during their off-duty hours to teaching 
mathematics or science-in high schools nearby. I am now contacting educational 
associations to volunteer our assistance. 


RETIRED PERSONNEL 


Retired officers, it seems to me, should be particularly promising material 
for high-school teaching assignments, as are many of our retired airmen. 
Many such men could easily qualify as high-school teachers, perhaps after a short 
preparatory course. Many retired officers and airmen after a career of public 
service will welcome this further opportunity to serve in a capacity that would 
eventually strengthen the Nation. 

To encourage retired personnel to move into this field, the Air Force Retired 
Activities Branch of this headquarters can act as a coordinating bureau. We 
hope to list areas where high-school mathematics and science instructors are 
needed, and to keep tabs on retired officers and airmen interested in becoming 
teachers. 

CLASSROOMS 


Another way in which the Air Force may be able to help, in acute situations, 
is to Make classrooms available for night instruction. Many of our bases have 
classrooms which are idle in the evening. High-school students no doubt could 
profit from periodic trips to our airbases, and perhaps at the same time receive 
instruction from properly qualified Air Force pilots, radar engineers, weather 
specialists, bombardiers and many other technicians. 

If one of the principal problems in high schools is the lack of motivation in 
science and mathematics, our Air Force people perhaps could show the young 
men of tomorrow what they will have to know to live with the exciting new tech- 
nology of our age. 

We anticipate that our offers of instructors’ help—all voluntary of course, and 
without cost to the Government, since it will come on off-duty hours—will take 
some time to work out. 

I hope that our Air Force people will respond to this opportunity to serve, and 
I see no reason why this program cannot succeed. 

Each base commander has been instructed, on the other hand, to work closely 
with local school authorities, to fit Air Force assistance into local conditions. 


HELP WHERE NEEDED 


We want to make it clear that we will offer help only where needed, on a 
temporary basis, until the teacher shortage is solved. We want to encourage 
more, not less people to teach. We view the scarcity of teachers as a situation 
that could become a national emergency. 
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It is nothing new for the Air Force to offer its aid to communities in peace- 
time emergencies, and this one could eventually be much more serious than 
floods, forest fires, or storms. 

I would like to emphasize that if we are to keep ahead of the Reds in the air, 
we must keep ahead of them in our classrooms. The Air Force wants to do its 
part. ' 


ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TwINING, CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
BerorE Boy Scouts or AMERICA LUNCHEON, New York, N. Y., FEpRuARY 15, 
1958 


To be able to address my remarks to the youth of America is a very distinct 
pleasure. This is particularly so here at this gathering of Boy Scouts of America 
and all of you who are interested in our youth. 

Often when I am wrestling with some of our more difficult problems or I 
wonder just where the world is heading, I realize that the hope of our future 
and that of the world really lies with our youth. I do not believe that anything 
disastrous is going to happen to the United States or to the world within the 
next few years. The real test will come in 15 or 20 years. How we survive 
that test will depend on what we do during these 15 or 20 years. We oldsters 
are passing out of the picture. What is done during these next few years really 
means what today’s youth does. Youth is the master of the future. Therefore, 
you who dedicate your time to youth are in effect helping to shape the destiny 
of our country and that of the world. 

What I have said is undoubtedly not original nor is it the first time it has been 
said. I seem to recall that at the end of World War I, we, the youth of that 
day, were told that we were the hope of the future. The youth of each gen- 
eration has probably suffered through similar entreaties. However, with each 
generation come greater problems, greater responsibilities, and greater demands 
for intellectual and courageous leadership. 

In our history, there have been many times when it could justifiably be said 
that things were in a mess. Even before we had won our freedom, during the 
winter of 1777-78 when General Washington was quartered with his tattered 
army at Valley Forge, there were many voices urging that he give up the strug- 
gle. During the War of 1812 the conduct of our troops in some of the battles 
reflected anything but honor on our country. That war probably ended as it did 
only because Great Britain was too occupied elsewhere. The War Between the 
States, fought as it was for strongly held principles, had a terrible impact on 
the Nation. Many of us recall the depressing days of the early 1930’s. However, 
in spite of these periods our country has managed to pull through and progress 
to its position of world leadership. 

What is it which has enabled us to struggle through these crises and con- 
tinue to increase our national strength? It has been said by some that the answer 
lies in science and industry. These are important, but they cannot be the basic 
answer. Something else has to stimulate scientific and industrial achievement. 
I believe that the answer rests in American spiritual and moral ideals and a will- 
ingness to work hard. In each crisis, these ideals and a determination to over- 
come adversity have provided the means for achieving success. When I speak 
of moral ideals, I really mean moral courage; the courage to do what is right 
instead of what may be less right but easier. 

Today we are facing another crisis. As I have indicated, the test will not 
come for a number of years. But we must prepare ourselves beginning right 
now. Never in history have our spiritual and moral ideals been opposed by such 
a violent challenge as that of Communism. The Communist ideology has suc- 
ceeded all too extensively in warping the ideas and thoughts of peoples in almost 
every corner of the world. It has succeeded in turning a backward, sleeping 
giant of a nation into an industrial and military power of tremendous vigor. So 
now, communism, dedicated to control of the world, is supported by the strength 
to accomplish its goal. We have no alternacive but to develop the means to coun- 
ter the threat. 

Our ability to meet this threat in the years to come depends on the efforts of 
the youth of today. These efforts must be in several areas. First and foremost, 
our ideals must be strengthened. Here is where scouting is 6f such immense 
importance. You Boy Scouts can set the example to all the youth of America. 
Listen to the Boy Scout oath : 
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“On my honor, I will do my best to do my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout law; to help other people at all times; to keep myself phys- 
ically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 

If this could be the oath adhered to by all Americans, we would be invincible. 

Now what about this question of scientific achievement which some believe 
to have been the source of our strength all these years? We know that the 
Soviet Union is producing many more scientists and engineers than we are. 
Also, we can no longer shrug off Russian technical education as being amateurish 
and sloppy. These Russian scientists and engineers are of high quality. The 
disparity in numbers today is not alarming. However, if the difference in higher 
education graduation rates continues, the disparity will become not only alarm- 
ing but ruinous. 

The scientist in Russia has achieved a rather unique position. He is honored 
and he is paid well. This is in great contrast to the mass of Russians who are 
practically starving. Of even more interest is the relative freedom of the Rus- 
sian scientist. The Russian scientific laboratory is no more dominated by the 
political commissar than is ours. The result is that the Russian boys and girls 
dream of becoming scientists the way our boys and girls dream of becoming 
Mickey Mantles or Marilyn Monroes. 

I don’t know exactly what the cure in our country is. However, I feel that 
it lies in providing boys and girls who show talent for science with more en- 
couragement and opportunity to develop this talent. This should begin in 
primary school. We should stop thinking of scientists as “highbrows” and 
“eggheads.” The pursuit of difficult mathematical and scientific courses in 
school must be a source of honor and not an object of scorn. The mathematics 
and science teacher must feel appreciated and not just tolerated. All of us, 
and especially those of us who are parents, must show interest in youth and 
sound education: We must do our part through advice, counsel, and support. I 
know of no better organization to point the way than the Boy Scouts of America. 

And so, as I present you, Clemens McSorley, your Eagle Scout badge, I con- 
gratulate you on the high order of your efforts to improve yourself. But further, 
I charge you, and through you, the Boy Scouts of America and the youth of the 
free world with a grave mission. I charge you with strengthening our moral 
force, increasing our technical ability, maintaining our military strength, and 
building the combined efforts for freedom of the nations of the free world. If 
you do this we will meet and overcome the future crisis. 

In closing I would like to express my thanks to all of you who devote your 
time so willingly to the Scout program. I know it takes effort and money. It 
interferes with your jobs and family lives. But you know as I know that you 
are contributing to one of the most worthwhile causes in our country; a cause 
which may well tip the scales in our favor. I wish you all the greatest success, 

Thank you. 


MISSILES 


Senator Humrurery. Now, General, I was impressed with the num- 
ber of charts and the documentation which you presented to us today 
and I confess my lack of knowledge in these matters. 

There are so many different missiles—surface-to-surface and air- 
to-surface and air-to-air—and a variety in those missiles which you dis- 
cussed with us. 

Why do we have so many varieties, for example, of air-to-air mis- 
siles? I noticed that the speed and the distance were pretty much the 
same on a number of them ? 

General Twrntna. In the air-to-air category ? 

Senator Humrurey. I just use that one as an example. 

General Twrntna. It is a development cycle. You start out with 
one and go down the road “a ways” with it, start getting into produc- 
tion with it; and the scientists and engineers come along with a better 
one right behind it. 

Sometime I hope we can get to the point where we can cut out a lot 
of these missiles. We have cut out a lot through the years. 


[ Deleted. | 
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Senator Humpnrry. Are these just sort of —— 

General Twin1ne. Evolutionary ste 

Senator Humpnrey. Evolutionary ‘Gaveloanentst 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Senator Humrnrey. One fading out as another comes in ? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you cutting back on production of Spar- 
row I as Sparrow III comes in ? 

General Twining. Oh, yes. We stop it. Like on the Matador, we 
stop. 

Take Sidewinder, it is a very good missile, but it is infrared only, 
which means it can be fired in good weather only. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Humpurey. You see, when you are a layman what you 
get to wondering is why do they want so many of these. Why do they 
not find 1 good missile in the range of 3 miles and 1 in the range of 
35 and 1 inthe range of 10 and start t developing them ? 

General TwrntNc. That is right. 

Senator Humpurery. But that is really in a sense what you are 
doing ; is it not? 

General Twin1ne. That is correct. 

In the long-range missile, you see, in the early years we did not think 
we could go the ballistic w ay because the warhead was so big we could 
not get it in there. But we could carry it in one of these conventional 
air pene type of missiles; so that is how they were developed. Now 

are dropping those out as the ballistic missile comes in. 


MOBILITY OF FORCES 


Senator Humpnurey. One question about which I have interest and 
real concern, General, relates to the reduction in the strength of our 
conventional forces, and the tremendous reliance upon massive retali- 
ation or deterrent power. 

I am not an “either or” advocate ; I want you to understand that. 

General Twininea. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I recognize the importance of deterrents and 
of the so-called massive retaliation concept, but you spoke today of the 
reduction of two divisions in our Army. 

I read occasionally where we have taken out a brigade of Marines, 
for example, out of the Middle East or out of the Mediterranean, or 
reduced some of our Marine power there. Then today you said we 
have mobility, though, and firepower. All of this I have heard and 
I accept. 

I would like to know how much air transport we really have to 
give mobility to our infantry divisions, for instance. 

General Twrntnc. We have looked, as you know, at this study many 
times, and the Chiefs of Staff on our last go-round on it decided 
that we did have adequate airlift for the mission of the services, 
and that includes the Army. 

The Army, of course, was generally the one who was complaining 
about inadequate airlift. 

We have, just to give you a rough estimate of the number of trans- 
ports in the United States—I did not have it on there, but I will 
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read them off—in the military United States-Allies, we have [deleted | 
ey transportaircraft. [Deleted.] _ 

en we speak about the civilian side, the civilian transport which 
is backing this up, we have over [deleted] and Russia still has the 
same number [deleted]. So we have, of course, the greatest airlift 
in the world. 

Now I appreciate that if you want to move 3 or 4 divisions some- 
where at one time, we could not do it. We do not know where you 
are going to have to move 3 or 4 divisions. If this war we are talking 
about starts, you are not going to move any divisions overseas for 
a long, long time. 

That isthe point. We are continually working on the airlift, trying 
to improve it. 

The Army has made great strides in the last couple of years in 
cutting the divisional weight down, which is very important to this 
mobility. But in spite of it all, we never can carry by air their heavy 
equipment, so we are going to have to fight without it until ships 
come. 

We had a study made which I think is very interesting. It shows 
that in most cases when you want to move forces of, say, a brigade and 
above, it is quicker to move them by sea transport. When you try 
to lift to distant bases with the great number of airplanes it takes to 
haul, you create other problems, such as where are you going to put 
the airplanes on the ground; where are you going to make the turn- 
around and get the fuel? 

[ Deleted. | 

It is a very complicated thing. And the cost, of course, I think 
is 25 to 1, the air-delivered cost of troops versus the sea delivery. 

There are times I will agree when we must be able to get the troops 
in airplanes and move them fast. We can do that today, but they 
will have to be small forces. 

[ Deleted. | 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


Senator Humpnrey. Do you think we have adequate conventional 
forces to fulfill our missions ? 

General Twintne. I think we do under the strategy we are working 
on, but I do think—I am all for giving them the finest equipment we 
can give them. We should keep working on that. I am very 
anxious to see the Army now going on that new missile, the battle- 
field missile which I think will be of great help. 


SIXTH FLEET 


Senator Humpnurey. What about the reduction in the 6th Fleet? 
I noticed some time ago that the 6th Fleet had a number of ships 
removed from it, and there was a reduction in some of the combat 
manpower. 

Some 60 ships were put in mothballs here a few months ago, and a 
number of them were taken out of the 6th Fleet, and a certain number 
of Marines were removed. 

General Twin1na. They have a standard Marine landing force of 
about a battalion with that 6th Fleet all the time, and I think that is 
supposed to be kept constantly ready so far as I know. 
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If they pull any ships out they do not reduce those without send- 
ing replacement ships in. ‘They do rotate their hunter-killer — 
back and forth. The hunter-killer group might have been with the 
6th Fleet. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Humprurey. I noticed some time ago a newspaper story to 
the effect that the U. S. S. R. was producing a 1,500-mile medium 
range missile. That story appeared once but I never did see it again. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Smith. 


SPACE SATELLITES 


Senator Smirg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am going to ask you some questions which may sound 
speculative. Perhaps we have not gone far enough in our scientific 
studies to be able to answer them. 

We have succeeded now in launching a space satellite and the 
Soviets have their sputniks up. In comparing our operation with 
their operation, it suggests the relative scientific capabilities of the 
United States and Russia. Can we do a better job in that we have 
more apparatus in our satellite than they have in theirs, that we are 
getting more back in reports, and so forth? Have we done a better 
job! 

General Twrnina. The fact they got a 1,100-pound missile in the 
air certainly is indicative that they have come a long way. 

Senator Smirn. That is, they have developed more propulsive 
power ¢ 

General Twinine. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Does it mean they have developed a better missile? 

General Twinrne. It might not be a better missile, but I think our 
scientific program in connection with the Geophysical Year, in which 
our people expect to launch several of these satellites, is a completely 
rounded-out, beautiful program. Unfortunately, we did not get the 
first one up, but the scientists I am sure have this thing under perfect 
control. I am not well enough acquainted with this subject to talk 
much on it, but I have heard them discuss it. They have in each missile 
they put up ascientific satellite. They are going to discover something 
additional with each satellite. 

When that program is completed, I think we will have a very fine 
scientific evaluation, just as good as Russia’s and maybe better. 

Senator Smirx. Then you experts feel, as we laymen feel, a good 
deal of satisfaction from the success of our satellite. 

General Twrntne. Oh, yes, sir. I think it is wonderful. 

Senator Smrrx. To me it is perfectly amazing. 

General Twrnrne. Oh, yes, sir, we are tickled to death. 

Senator Smrrxn. Does this mean to you military men that the suc- 
cessful orbiting of these satellites indicates something in the way 
of an evolution in the methods of warfare in the next 5 to 10 years? 
Are we going to change all of our methods of warfare because we have 
gotten into outer space ? 

General TwrntnG. I think it has opened up a brand new door. Most 
anything can happen when you get into this era. When you figure 
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what you can do in the way of reconnaissance with a vehicle like this 
up there, what they could do in actual warfare is fantastic. 

| I hope we can draw a curtain on that area and keep it freed from 

this military use, myself. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think the penetration of outer space is 
really such a revolutionary development that we must have peace some 
way, somehow ? 

General Twin1ne. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. It is not a new area to fight in. 

General Twinine. I think this is enbthet area like the hydrogen 
weapon, which I think is going to prove to be one of the greatest 

eaceful contributions ever made because of its terrific implications. 

t will help us to get peace. I think when people realize what 
fantastic things can be done in outer space, that it is going to make 
them all sit back, regardless of what nation they live in, and know 
they are vulnerable. They should then regard this peace thing a little 
more seriously and work toward it. That is what I should think. 

Senator Smiru. I am interested in your comments. I suppose we 
are all just speculating. We just do not know what the limits of outer 
space are. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Now, to come back to earth a little bit, I would like to ask you, in 
your judgment, what part of our present overall military strength 
with respect to Russia is due to the existence of the mutual security 
system? We are presently facing the consideration of our mutual 
security program for the coming year. t 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. I am deeply interested in that, and I want to get 
your judgment as to what part the mutual security program plays in 
our total overall defense ? 

General Twrn1ne. I think it playsa very important part. Without 
the good will and the close relationship with these allied nations, we 
are not going to be able to have these bases. We want to keep these 
governments strong, and if they are going to be strong they have got 
to have enough military forces in their country at least to keep law 
and order. That is basic in the little countries. Without it they 
would just have lots of trouble, as you know. 

And if they have got a strong, healthy country, and they are one of 
our allies, why, it all adds up to our mutual advantage. 

Now take the Baghdad Pact. The nations down there may not be 
great military powers, but the fact that they are lined up with us 
against this spread of communism is a great moral force and one which 
is not lost upon the leaders in the Kremlin, to judge from their re- 
action. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think this development in science—ballistic 
missiles and all that—which threatens a new kind of warfare does 
not affect the basic proposition 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Senator Smira. That we need to work with these people ¢ 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And everything we do to keep them strong is in our 
own security interests ? 

General Twintno. That is exactly right. 
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Senator Smirx. It is not a “giveaway” program. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. I know this program has been called 
a giveaway program and a lot of pet names, but I do not know how the 
United States could carry on without it. 

I tell you, we have got to watch the programs, and I think we have 
got to be very careful on how we use them, how we spend this money 
to put it in the right place. We have made some mistakes on it, but 
I think each year we are improving and doing a better job. 

I think if the job is done well and handled right, we will have 
the good will of millions and millions of people, and it is well worth 
the cost. 

POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED WARS 


Senator Smiru. Let me ask you this now: Although we use our 
strength as a deterrent and do not intend, if possible, to get into a 
war, do you think we have to be prepared for a limited war in certain 
regional areas / 

General Twining. Absolutely. 

Senator Smirn. That has worried me a good deal. It seems to 
me that one cannot get away from the fact that if we are immediately 
going to be threatened with any kind of war, it will be a limited war 
and it will be a vital war for us to win. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. Limited wars would be a real threat, and we can- 
not afford to neglect the military strength in those areas in which 
they might occur. 

General Twinina. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Smirn. You feel that? 

General Twining. That is a very vital part of the program. 

Senator Smiru. Then you feel we should be prepared for instant 
action in case a limited war starts up ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. We should not wait to see what is going to happen 
and then find ourselves unprepared. 


IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


[I am trying to communicate my own feeling of the emergency of 
the program being advocated. I think the more we get that idea 
across, the better it will be. Do you think we can afford to diminish 
our program of military assistance? There has been some discussion 
to the effect that we should cut the military assistance part of the 
proposed mutual security program. I wonder if we have gone too 
far in what we plan to furnish to our allies in terms of military hard- 
ware and so on? 

General Twrntnea. I do not think so. 

Senator Smiru. You do not think we can cut it? 

General Twintna. There again, I say those are programs that we 
should watch very carefully and just give them what they need 
and should have, and not try to let them build up beyond what they 
ought to have in these countries. Each one is different, each situa- 
tion is different. 
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Senator Smiru. I agree with you there. I think we ought to study 
each individual situation perhaps more than we have in the past. 
General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF MISSILES 


Senator Smiru. Will the Russian possession of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles change our thinking about our system of bases and 
alliances? Will our own possession of such missiles, as well as missile- 
launching submarines, change our thinking in this regard ? 

General Twin1na. I do not think so. I think it makes our problems 
a little more difficult. 

Senator Smirn. I am advised that my time is up, so I will yield. 
There are many more questions I would like to ask you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mansfield. 


COMPARISON OF LEAD TIME ON MISSILES AND BOMBERS 


Senator Mansrre.tp. General, we have been talking a lot about mis- 
siles and bombers. What about the question of lead time in the devel- 
opment of missiles and bombers in comparison with the lead time of 
the Soviet Union? 

General Twining. I think the lead time goes back to the urgency 
of the situation. It depends on how fast you want to move. It is just 
like the example I gave here on these missiles. You can take the risk 
and go very fast. You can buy right today something that is not even 
developed, take the risk it is going to be good, and cut the lead time 
way down. 

On the other hand, if you develop it all the way through its cycle 
with no production at all, just the development of this missile, no 
tooling for the production or anything, you take a missile or an air- 
plane, you fly it, you test it thoroughly, and then you produce, that 
fy a sure way to save money. But it makes your lead time awfully 
ong. 

So it is a question of how fast you really want to go, Now, if this 
country, for instance, on a new piece of equipment decided, “This is 
what we are going to have; let’s shoot the works on it,” that is, put 
down all your development money, put down your production money, 
tool up the plant before you even know whether this machine is going 
to work or not. If you do that all in one block, and Russia does it 
frequently, we could cut our lead times just as short as the Russians. 
But I do not think we would want to operate that way. 

Senator Mansrietp. Could you give the committee an idea how 
much lead time it took to develop the B—52 ? 

General Twininc. Several years. We have had off again, on again 
on that program, as you know. It looked like we weren’t going to 
build it for a while. We kind of dragged our feet. Then we spurted 
again. 

But had the B-52 started right out like the B-47—we bought the 
B-47 practically off the shelf—as you remember, we would have had 
a short lead-time on the B-52. We didn’t have anything, hardly, 
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when we bought the B-47. We were desperate. But the B-52 lead 
time could have been cut in half had we said, “All right, we are going to 
build this airplane. We see it on the drawing board. This is what 
we want.” We see the specifications and we go ahead and order the 
plant to tool up, start the research and development and go right on 
through. Had we done that, we could have cut that time in half. 

Senator MansrieLp. Would you say, General, that, generally speak- 
ing, we use about twice as much lead time asthe Soviet Union ? 

General Twrnrnea. It certainly has taken us longer, Senator. We 
are taking a lot longer on this than the Soviets are. 


LOSS OF SKILLED MANPOWER 


Senator Mansrietp. You talked about these bases overseas, and our 
retaliatory striking arm. You talked about the fact that the main 
deterrent to a possible war is the retaliatory power of SAC, and I 
agree with you. 

What about the question of manpower, aside from missiles and 
bombers, in the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Twrntne. Well, I guess in all these things, you get back 
basically to the one thing: What is going to make a success or failure 
out of any serviceisman. You get backtohim. I think Mr. Brucker 
said the other night he is the ultimate weapon, man, and I agree with 
him. 

We have got to have the skilled manpower to make this kind of 
equipment we are talking about now function. We have just got to 
have it, and we are having trouble, as you all know, losing skilled 
manpower to industry right now. 

These young lads, say, with 4 years’ service, are just really in a 
position when they can do some cn for the Government and make 
a great contribution. They probably have 2 years of schooling at 
the Government’s expense and did not contribute very much. After 
that first enlistment they start looking around and most of them can 
get jobs somewhere which pay them pretty well. We are losing 
quite a few of them. 

Some of the younger officers, Academy graduates, too, who are be- 
coming pretty adept in this engineering and scientific work through 
their studies in the services, get offers, too, not quite as soon in their 
career, but in 10, 15, or 20 years; and they start getting pretty lucrative 
offers, so they kind of like to slip out of the fold, too. 

I think that is a very vital subject, I certainly do. 

Senator Mansrtexp. Is it true to say that many of your World 
War II pilots are aging and losing their effectiveness ? 

General Twintne. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. And isn’t it true that many of your post-World 
War II pilots who are being trained at Government expense and 
others who learn trades in the fields of electronics, and so forth, go 
out and take better paying jobs when their enlistment or term of 
service is up ? 
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I wonder if I could get answers for the record to the following 
questions. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. 1. What is the annual rate of turnover in the 
SAC? 

2. What is the cost on a yearly basis to the Government of this 
turnover ¢ 

8. What does it cost to train various types of people in SAC: (1) 
a triple-rated bomber pilot; (2) an electronics or a radar expert; ani 
fill in the other grades which you think might be useful for comparative 
purposes. 

Now, this question, General: Do you think that something on the 
order of the Cordiner proposals might be the answer to the heavy 
and expensive turnover in SAC and the other elements within the 
services ? 

General Twrntnc. Senator Mansfield, I certainly think so. People 
always say, “Well, what have the services done to help? Why don’t 
you do something, too?” 

Well, we have. I think the services under the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the Congress have helped us right through the years to do 
a great many things to get better living, better housing. Senator 
Capehart knows the job he did on that, and what a terribly bad effect 
that lack of housing had on morale. 

I think something like the Cordiner report is about the only thing 
we can put through to hold these people in. 

Senator Mansrretp. I would say the Congress has not been doing 
its job in the postwar years, because I remember we cut away a lot of 
the fringe benefits and minor things, which did not help the morale 
of the people in the services. 

General Twin1ne. That is right. 

Senator Mansrtecp. Later we tried to rectify that error after a 
great deal of damage had been done, but I certainly think that some- 
thing has to be done in the way of better pay, better housing, and 
better security, if we are going to keep in being the type of force which 
we must have. In my opinion not only is the SAC the only real de- 
terrent we have to war, but in a certain sense it is, in fact, the keeper 
of the peace. So I would appreciate the information which I re- 
quested. 

General Twin1nc. You will get it. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And I would also appreciate your furnishing 
any other relevant information, because I want to know how much it 
costs to train these people, how much the Government loses after 
investing in them and, if possible, some of the reasons why these 
people are leaving the service. 

(The following information was subsequently received for the 
record.) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED States Arr Force, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1958. 
Memorandum for Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Subject: Information for reply to Senator Mansfield re Strategic Air Command 


1. In reference to your memorandum of February 10, 1958, subject: “Strategic 
Air Command,” the following information is furnished as a basis for reply to 
Senator Mansfield : 
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(a) The annual personnel turnover rate in SAC is indicated below in terms 
of officer and airman losses. The definition of loss as used here is shown separ- 
ately for officers and airmen. 

(1) Officers released from active duty through termination of obligated 
tour of duty or voluntary termination of career Reserve status; calendar 
year 1957, 2,285. 

(2) Airmen separated by termination of minimum obligated tour; Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, through October 31, 1957, 26,289. A comparable figure for 
calendar year 1956 is 30,195. 

(b) The annual cost of this turnover to the Government is difficult to assess 
in terms of monetary investment in the number and variety of skills of personnel 
involved, particularly in view of their partial amortization of the investment. 
A statement of the cost to replace these personnel as a total sum can be made, 
but is difficult to interpret as an annual cost or use in terms of possible savings. 
The magnitude of the dollars involved, however, can be appreciated by an exam- 
ination of the cost data shown by enclosure No. 1. 

(c) The Air Force periodically surveys 10 percent of the officer and 5 percent 
of the airmen population in an effort to determine what improvements are 
needed to substantially enhance an Air Force career. The desirability of in- 
creased monetary reward has consistently been cited as being the most needed 
improvement. It is axiomatic that the lack of adequate pay is a major con- 
tributing factor in causing people to leave the service. Attached as enclosure 
No. 2 is a more detailed study of this problem. 

RosertT B. LANDRY, 
Major General, United States Air Force, 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 


ENCLOSURE No. 1 


Training costs and Air Force investment costs in selected types of USAF 
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Personnel type Cost element Cost 
B-47 Aircraft commander. -. oscceseasaekwae) ETRIIR ES Os Kinja pse- denen nripepaine ae | $245, 770 
VOTO SEO vein ken came=chremamie -| 7,410 
Totell......-acattesstiecne ee | 653, 180 
= -==>: 
B-52 Aircraft commander... | Pragnatiaicte ee ee ; me .-| 401,950 
| OROUIIINOG TOWN 6 cts ackenw terug | 407, 410 
| Total... aoa ..----| 809,360 
Bomb navigation systems._--. Z Basie military training-___- = Te ii 875 
Mechanie (AFSC 32150E)_ | Total cost of training_-_-_- wecheiaialneniiiall 4,070 
Turret systems mechanic (AFSC 32350G) ____- .| Basie military training a 875 
Total cost of training._.._.___- , 4, 740 
Aircraft radio maintenance technician (AFSC | Basic military training : ; 875 
30170). Aircraft radio repairman (NAV)_-.- | 6, 710 
Total technical level. _--_-. , akedd 11,325 
Aircraft mechanic jet (over 2 engines, AFSC | Basic military training____ eB ES 75 
43151E). | Total cost of training.__.___- diabtebedeiana 5, 510 
Warehousing specialist (AFSC 64150)-..__ ....| Basic military training-.-- | 875 
| Total cost of training___-__ a 1, 725 
Personne! specialist (AFSC 73250). , Basie military training-_-__-_- aan 875 
Total cost of training___- LSS | 2, 680 








ENCLOSURE No. 2 


With reference to the reasons why SAC personnel are leaving the service, the 
following information is furnished. This information was taken from 1957 
USAF periodic sample surveys wherein 10 percent of all officers and 5 percent 
of all airmen on duty with the Air Force are surveyed. Since there is little reason 
to believe that command of assignment makes any significant difference in the 
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most needed improvements or the reasons for leaving the service, it is felt that 
the following information applies in general to SAC as well as the total Air Force. 


MOST NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS (OFFICER) 


Survey question: Which benefits or improvements to the Air Force would 
contribute the most toward increasing the value of an Air Force career to you? 


Major improvements (in order) 


1. Increase pay 

2. A better job assignment 

3. Decreased frequency of change in station 

4, Extend base of choice opportunity to officers 
5. Improved allowances and fringe benefits 

6. Improved promotion system 





MOST NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS (AIRMEN) 


Survey question: Which benefits or improvements to the Air Force would 
contribute the most toward increasing the value of an Air Force career to you? 
Major improvements (in order) 

1. Increased pay and allowances 

2. More opportunity to get your choice of base assignment 
. A changed promotion system 
. More and better training 


. A better method of getting a job assignment 
. Better housing for both single and married personnel 


PO Oo 


REASONS FOR OFFICERS STAYING IN OR LEAVING THE AIR FORCE 


Survey question: What are the two strongest reasons which are or have been 
important in helping make up your mind about planning to stay in or leave the 
Air Force? 

Major reasons why noncareer officers leave the Air Force (in order) 
. Civilian life offers greater career opportunities 

. Air Force hasn’t provided me chance to do kind of work I like 

. Make more money in civilian life 

. General dissatisfaction with Air Force life 

. Family considerations 

. Plan on going to school or college 


Aarwrwe 


MAJOR REASONS FOR AND AGAINST AIRMAN REENLISTMENT 


Survey question: If you are serving your first Air Force enlistment, what are 
the two strongest reasons which are or have been important in helping make up 
your mind about reenlisting? 


Major reasons for not reenlisting (in order) 

Plan on going to school or college 

. Civilian life offers greater career or job opportunities 

. Feel that my personal freedom is limited too much 

. Air Force hasn’t provided me with the chance to do the kind of work I like 
. Don’t like military life in general 

. Not enough promotion opportunity 


D> Ole CO Do 





General Twrntnc. The Secretary of Defense, as you know, is very 
much behind this Cordiner type of proposal, and he is working very 
hard on it now to present to the Congress this year. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Fine. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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GROWTH OF SOVIET STRENGTH 


The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to ask any ques- 
tions, but a couple of questions asked by the Senator from Arkansas 
rather stimulated my thirst for information. 

Senator Fulbright asked you, General, to comment on the closing of 
the gap in our respective strengths by Russia over the last 5 years. 
Was it 5 years ago that Russia started closing that gap? 

General Twrn1na. When the war ended, the Russians had no real 
air force. They had what we call a tactical army support organiza- 
tion. And since the war, they went through that great production on 
the B-29 type, their TU-4, built, we think, 1,200 or 1,500 of them; and 
then right from scratch they did the same thing in a long-range 
bomber. And now they have built this Badger, which is a very fine 
medium bomber, and have gone now to the Bison-Bear. One is a 
turboprop and the other is a jet. They are fine bombers. I have 
seen these bombers up close. 

They have got some very excellent fighters, some very sophisticated 
fighters. They have built a fine defense system which is remarkable, 
and this all in a period of just a few years. They got a terrific jump on 
us. They are closing that gap fast in that area, and are coming up 


us. 

I still think our equipment is better, our bombers are better in all 
categories. I think our fighters are better. But they are coming 
awfully close to us, and that was the opinion of the experts with me in 
Russia when we looked at their weapons in detail. 

But we were surprised at the things they are doing in this research 
and development area. It shocked some of these boys that knew that 
phase of the game pretty well. Itshocked me,too. We visited a school, 
a training school for young officers, and they had a Mach-3 wind tun- 
nel right in the school, operating. That is something we do not have 
in this country unless you go to a specialized place like Wright Field 
or maybe some of the top airplane-engine factories. 

But they are teaching these youngsters on a Mach-3 wind tunnel 
for demonstration. That is pretty far down the road. 

They had some other things like that which really opened our eyes. 
So they are closing in on us, and in this nuclear weapons field we know 
what tremendous strides they have made. They were 3 or 4 years ahead 
of ourestimate. They are building up astockpile. 

There is no reason why we cannot, if we go to work on this thing, 
keep ahead of them, but this cold war thing may last a generation. If 
we do not get these youngsters and start training them now so that they 
can meet this challenge 15 or 20 years from now, this country is going to 
be in a pretty bad shape. 

Senator Arken. Following up the question of the Senator from 
Arkansas, I was wondering when the Russians started closing this gap 
in our respective strengths. 

General Twinina. They went to work right after the war. As far as 
the gap in the missiles is concerned, I think we started putting our 
pressure on missiles in about 1953, really started putting on the 
pressure. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Senator Arxen. In your colloquy with Senator Fulbright, there 
was discussion on the lack of graduates in the field of science from our 
colleges. Is that due toa lack of preparation in our high schools or is it 
due to a lack of ability to teach in the colleges? _ 

General Twrnine. I think it starts right down in the basic school. 
For instance, I went to a very fine school in Wisconsin, and it was 
mandatory there that in high school boys and girls take 2 years of 
mathematics. It was not anelective. You had to take it. 

Nowadays, I have a boy who was going to school and he never took 
mathematics. He graduated from college. If they are not subjected 
to mathematics when they are youngsters—sure, some aren’t going to 
go through it, but some are going to be very adept at it—and if they 
are not forced to take it, they never pick it up, and when they get to 
college it is too late. 

I think that is very basic in our system, very basic for the future. 





FUTURE ACHIEVEMENTS IN SPACE 


Senator Arkren. On my last question now. Senator Humphrey 
asked you about the reported 1,500-mile missile. May I ask you about 
a 4,000-mile-an-hour spaceship which we might be expected to have 
2 or 3 years from now? Do you have faith in that? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. I think we are going to do lots of things 
in space. I think we will see a man up there pretty soon, too. 

Senator Arken. And that should be able to counteract a 1,500-mile 
missile ? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. It is going to take work, and it is going 
to take money. 

THE B-52 


Senator Aiken. When was the B-52 put in service? 
General Twrntne. In service? 

Senator ArKEN. Yes; effective service. 

General Twinina. 1955. I will check that for you, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Kennedy. 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Senator Kennepy. Speaking of education, General, what is the con- 
dition of morale at the Air Force Academy, as a result of a foreseeable 
day when, with the advent of these missiles, the Air Force will have 
less to do than it does now? Are you beginning to be concerned about 
what is going to happen to Academy applicants? 

General Twrnina. No, sir. I think morale is still high and good, 
and they are working on the missile business. 

Senator Kennepy. I understand that this year the Air Force, Naval, 
and Military Academies will have college boards so they can better 
judge the Crees qualities of those entering. I wonder if it 
would be possible, General, to furnish to the committee or to me the 


comparative results of the college board examinations of those going 
into the three Academies with those going into, say, certain selected 
private and public universities. 
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I am glad that these boards are being established. I hope they 
will be continued, because then we can better judge the entrants into 
the Academies. 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Kennepy. You made several references to the necessity 
that we go to work. 

Do you feel that present plans on which we are going to go to 
work are sufficient to enable us to maintain a lead in the essential 
elements of military strength compared to the Soviet Union? 

General Twining. Yes, I do, but I think the point the Secretary 
of Defense brings out is awfully important. He is watching these 
programs now, and I know there are lots of people who feel we are 
not going fast enough on them now. A lot of people feel that way. 

But his point is, “Let’s watch this.” For instance, the Navy Polaris 
a en is a good example. If we see a breakthrough there which 
ooks like the system is going to be good for sure and the Navy comes 
in and says, “We can spend more money intelligently on this thing, 
we have got this licked,” I think we ought to put the money down 
right there and get going, rather than wait until next year and come 
back to Congress, because we lose valuable time in getting the appro- 
priation. 

We must keep these things moving, because they are so expensive 
and change so fast. 

On the other hand, when we have got a weapon that doesn’t look 
good, we have got to have the courage to stop it, and that is something 
that is awfully hard to do. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you not doing that with Snark? Is not 
Snark beginning to taper off ? 

General Twrn1ne. hey cut Snark down to two squadrons, but 
Snark is here and Snark will carry a terrific warhead. That one the 
other day went its limit, 

Senator Kennepy. It will go as fast as a plane will go, will it not? 

General Twintnc. But it is awfully hard to stop. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Kennepy. Do you feel, in view of the fact that we are not 
going to have the intercontinental ballistic missile for a couple of 
years and the fact that these missile bases abroad are not going to be 
under our direct control, that it was wise to cut the Snark, which is 
the only thing we will have—— 

General Twrn1tNea. Just because of that very point, we are workin 
on it now. The Secretary of Defense called me in last week, and 
have got the Air Force taking a good cold look at that Snark pro- 
gram again. 

Personally, I would like to see some more Snarks in there, Senator, 

es, sir. 
5 Senator Kennepy. I see you said you are only going to be building 
{ deleted] B-58’s in calendar 1959. 
General Twrntna. I think that is correct. 
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FUTURE NEED FOR STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Senator Kennepy. That is not very many. How long do you feel 
that the Strategic Air Command is going to be beneficial and needed 
as a supplemental missile partner ? 

General Twintne. We will need SAC 10 years from now. 

Senator Kennepy. Even with the intercontinental ballistic missiles? 

General Twrn1ne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Why is that? 

General Twi1n1ne. The bomber is still the best way to put a bomb 
on a target, I don’t care how good your missiles are. 

Senator Kennepy. If you use a bomber to shoot a rocket 400 miles, 
why are you going to need it when you will have in 1961 these inter- 
continental missiles ? 

General Twrntna. I am talking about the bomber, not about the 
missile. I am talking about the bomb. The bomb and the bomber 
is the best way to hit a target if you can get in. The difficulty is the 
penetration. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you think that for 10 years you will be able 
to penetrate ? 

neral Twrnine. I think we probably will be able to get some of 
them through; not on a large scale, but in conjunction with other 
means of attack. It will be an experimental and evolutionary method 
of warfare. The missiles go in to confuse and mess up the defenses, 
and then your killer bombers come in to really hit the target, the ones 
ou have to knock out, like a submarine pen. That is pretty hard to 
it. Or even a flying field is not easy to hit and knock out. You 
have got to use that bomber. So there will be a combination of 
attacks, I would say, for 10 years. 


RUSSIAN BOMBERS 


Senator Kennepy. Have not the Russians canceled some of their 
Bisons and Bears? At least it is not as big a program as you thought 
it was going to be in 2 years. 

General nina. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. What do you think that indicates? 

[ Deleted. | 


WEAPONS MODERNIZATION 


Senator Kennepy. If you have this mutual deterrence—which ob- 
viously is satisfactory today and which you say is going to be satis- 
factory within the foreseeable future—or at least a mutually cancel- 
ing out, then it seems to me that the methods of limited warfare 
become more and more important. I must say that I am concerned 
about this change in the organizational structure of these two divi- 
sions which you now have in Germany. These divisions should 
be our best, but the new rifle has not yet come into use and will not 
be in use for another year and a half, and I understand that in a 
Ge” many other respects, there are similar equipment problems. 

lot of our weapons are from World War II, and in addition the 
divisions have been cut down in size. 
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I do not know what our mission is, but you must feel concerned 
about it, do you not ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

As I said, I would like to see the Army have the finest and most 
modern weapons we can give them and I am sure General Taylor 
would tell you he would like to see us modernize faster. 

But certainly they do have pretty good weapons in their top units 
for any kind of a limited war. 

There are 14 divisions and they are in pretty good shape. They 
are mobile. 

Cutting the size down gave them a lot more mobility. 

In a division they have now what they call five battle groups instead 
of the old triangular setup. 

They have got one complete piece, and it is very self-supporting. 
I think they have made terrific strides in the Army in the last couple 
of years. 

NUCLEAR SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Senator Kennepy. I have just one more question. 

It seems to me that in comparing the Russian submarines with our 
own, it is in some ways like comparing apples and bananas, because 
their mission is much simpler than ours; obviously it is to bomb our 
coast and the submarines we have in reserve. I have seen some of our 
reserve submarines in San Diego and they do not look as though they 
could be of much use unless we spent a rather extended period of time 
on bringing them up to date. So I would think that, in view of the 
nature of the possibilities of the Polaris, the program for the three 
nuclear submarines—at least the program that has been talked of— 
seems rather minor. 

Are you concerned about the size of that program, General ? 

General Twintna. I will tell you, I think the concept of that Polaris 
it seems to me is terrific. I think it is wonderful. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you mean the firing from a submarine? 

General Twintne. Yes; underneath the water. 

Senator Kennepy. You have the missile, but will you have enough 
submarines ? 

General Twrnitna. They can order more submarines. 

Of course, we can get them quicker. 

You can cut down that lead time we are talking tbout, if you order 
them right now. 

But the question is this: The Secretary of Defense feels he wants 
to be sure of the capability of this weapon, with the many “if’s” in the 
program. Youare firing them from under water first. 

You have got to ignite them in the air and it is not simple. You 
have got to know where you are and that is a very difficult problem 
in this missile business. They have got to locate themselves right 
tothe dot. They cannot be a couple of miles off either way. 

The Navy said they have got that under control, and I am sure 
they have, and they are very enthusiastic about this program, and I am 
sure it is coming through, but I still think the Secretary of Defense is 
right in holding tight until he can see a little more light ahead on the 
program. That would be my opinion, and if it works, it is going to be 
a’terrific weapon. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Capehart. 
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COMPETING WITH THE RUSSIANS 


Senator Carenart. I would like to make this short statement. 

We are living in a very, very great scientific age, requiring great 
scientists and engineers with skills. No one knows where it is going 
and where it may end. 

I was in Russia this last fall. 

In such an age, the Russians have a decided advantage—at least 
at the moment—unless we find some way to counteract it. That is, 
they have a dictatorship government, and they can and they do tell 
every person exactly where to work and when and how. Every person 
is told by the Government exactly what to do in school and what not 
to do, and the Russians convert all their materials to exactly what 
they wish to convert them to and nobody asks any questions about it. 

f course, under that kind of a system, in a scientific age such 
as that in which we live, where great skill is required not only to 
design and engineer these materials of war, but also to manufacture 
and operate them, how are we going to compete with them over the 
years and still maintain our American system of government? That 
is the problem. 

I do not know if you can answer this question: I do not know that 
anybody can. Having had the experience that I did in studying the 
situation in Russia, that concerns me more than any other one thing. 
I discovered, as you did when you were over there, that when the 
Russians make up their minds to do something, they do it and are 
capable of doing it well. It may cost of lot of money. The rulers 
may deny their people shoes and every other conceivable thing, but 
when they make up their minds to do a job, they do it well. I saw 
a lot of things that they were doing, and doing exceptionally well, 
as you said a moment ago. 

We are going to have to learn how to compete with them while 
still maintaining our kind of government. 

General Twi1ntnea. Yes, sir. 


Senator CareHart. Do you have any ideas as to how we are going 
to do that? 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO NATION’S DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


I will get back to my next question which may have some bearing 
on that. In this matter of defense, there are four components. One 
is the personnel involved in operations. The second is the scientific 
engineering or the design of the needed materials, and the third is 
the manufacturing of the materials. The fourth, of course, is the 
money for the personnel, the engineering, and the manufacturing. 

Now, under our existing form of government, what is your biggest 
deterrent or drawback at the moment? Would you say it was lack 
of personnel, lack of scientific engineering talent, manufacturing 
problems, money, or a little of all ? 

General Twrntno. I think the money and the scientific engineering 
are the two essential and important elements right at this period. 

Senator Capenart. You would say it was a lack in engineering and 
designing; that is, a lack of mathematicians and scientists? 

General Twrntne. I think on the manufacturing we would beat the 
Russians any time. 
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Senator CapenArt. Now the lead time on educating engineers, 
scientists, and mathematicians is longer than the lead time in the 
designing and building of an airplane. 

General Twrnino. That is right. 

The educational part I class as a part of that second statement you 
made. 

Senator Carenarr. We have talked considerably about this today. 

Private industry is still doing the great bulk of your designing and 
engineering; is it not? 

General ‘Twrntne. Oh, yes. 

Senator Carenart. Do you think you are very much handicapped 
because of the lack of engineers, mathematicians, and scientists in 
private industry ¢ 

General Twining. I think maybe numbers-wise we are all right 
now, but the results just have not come out of our schools as they 
should. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean you would improve the curricula? 

General Twintne6. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. In other words, you feel your biggest handicap 
is the necessary number and quality of engineers, mathematicians, 
and scientists to compete with Russia in this age? 

General Twinrnc. That is right. Of course, the money has some- 
thing to do with it, too, because you cannot start a project without 
money, and this research and development is a very costly thing. 

Senator Carenart. And then, of course, we know that you lose men 
who are trained. 

General 'Twrn1nc, I think as far as the services go that is the most 
serious problem we face. 

Senator Carenart. It has been mentioned that the Russians exempt 
engineers and scientific personnel from military service. 

I think what the Russians do—at least this is what I discovered 
when I was in the Soviet Union—what they do, under their system 
of government, is simply say to a person that he will work in a certain 
place. They say “You will go in the army,” period, and “You will do 
something else,” period. The people have no choice in the matter. 

General Twintnc. They do a lot of good things for their scientific 
people over there, such as giving them awards and decorations. 

Senator CareHwartT. Yes; but they still tell them where to work. 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. They have no choice as to where they work. 
The government may make a hero out of a man in the job to which he 
is assigned, but he has no choice except to take that job. 

What I discovered about the Russian school system was this: As 
you possibly discovered, all of the people go to school, starting at the 
age of 7, and as they go through the grades, those that have and 
show great ability are siphoned off for special training and education, 
and those who have no ability at all and cannot do anything and 
cannot be taught anything are at a standstill. 

I think the difference between their system and ours is that anybody 
who has ability over there is trained. 

Over here a boy may have great ability and might well make a 
great mathematician but maybe he ends up doing something else be- 
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cause he does not have any money for education or because someone 
does not suggest the field of mathematics to him. 

I think our problem is to make sure that we do not have boys with 
great ability in mathematics and science doing something for which 
they are not fitted. 

I do not know just how we are going to handle that situation, but 
I think that is our biggest problem. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Senator CarrHart. Now I would like to bring up another matter. 
If we knew that we could remain in all the bases that we have at the 
moment and could have atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs and 
atomic warheads, we would not necessarily need an ICBM, would we, 
except as a second or third line of defense? 

Isn’t the test of a missile the distance from the point where you 
launch the missile to the target you are going to want to hit ? 

General Twr1ntNne. Of course, the shorter the range the more accu- 
rate the missile is going to be. 

Senator CareHart. But should not cur first line of defense be 
missiles that have great power and accuracy stationed on the bases 
which are close to Russia ? 

General Twintnc. They would be most effective. 

Senator Carruart. Is it a fact that your strategy is to stay as close 
to Russia as you possibly can with as many bases as possible ? 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Senator Capruart. And isn’t it also a fact then that since Russia 
has no bases closer to us than is continental Russia itself, it is 
forced to have long-range missiles ? 

General Twintnc. We must also develop the capability of being 
able to attack from our own shore to protect the country in case things 
go badly against us. 

We can always bomb from this country if we have to. We do not 
need those foreign bases, but it helps a great deal to have them. 

Senator Carrnartr. Well, I wish I knew the answer and I wish you 
did to the question of how we, under our system of government, can 
compete with the Russians under their system of government. 

Thank you, sir. 

General Twintne. You have asked some very tough questions, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. General, I have a couple of questions I might take 
a few minutes to ask. 

General Twininea. All right, sir. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


The Cuatrman. As I understand it, the two sides in this great 
struggle are, in your opinion, pretty evenly matched. 

Is there a tremendous advantage for the nation that strikes first? 

General Twrntna. It is an advantage, yes, sir, but I do not think 
it would be decisive. 
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The Cuarrman. You do not? If it were, and if you thought it 
would be decisive, then there would be a great argument for striking 
first, wouldn’t there ? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 


HELPFUL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The Cuairman. The other question I want to ask is this: Is there any 
legislation which you think the Congress could pass which would be 
helpful in carrying out the views you have expressed 4 

eneral Twrntne. I think the Secretary of Defense will come up 
and I would rather have him do that. He will come up with, I am 
sure, some ideas. 

The Cuarrman. I congratulate you on your presentation of your 
cause today. It has been very clear and adequate. 

Thank you. 

General Twinina. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have your personal views on leg- 
islation which you think might be helpful. I know the other members 
of the committee would also be interested in this. 

General Twrntna. I think the No. 1 piece of legislation—one piece 
of legislation I know is essential would be the Cordiner type. 

No. 2, and it is not my province to recommend this and perhaps I 
cannot help much but will try, is this thing that Senator Fulbright 
brought up about getting our school system straightened out. 

I do not know how we can do that but I think that is a very impor- 
tant thing. 

ACTION REQUIRED 


The Cuairman. If any ideas occur to you which you think might 
be helpful to the country, let us know as they would also be helpful 
to this committee. 

General Twrn1ne. I think in keeping ahead of these Russians, it is 
just going to be a question of everybody working together. 

On these programs the military have got to keep on the move and 
they have got to follow Secretary McElroy’s guidelines which I have 
already discussed. 

When they see their way clear to spend money on production with- 
out undue risk, let’s go ahead; put it in there and get going. If an- 
other piece of equipment does not look like it is going good, have the 
ee to throw it out. If we do these things, I think we can stay 
ahead. 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Chairman, as a manufacturer, I would like 
to say this. In this scientific age, particularly in the period when 
we are developing these missiles, and involved in a new art that nobody 
knows too much about, it seems to me the most important thing would 
be to give the Secretary of Defense the right to go ahead real quickly 
on a project or stop it, and that means the appropriations will have 
to be exible. 


The CHatrman. General Twining, I thank you again on behalf 
of the committee. 
You have made a very clear and admirable presentation. 


Senator Smiru. Could I ask just one question ¢ 
y. 


The CHatrMan. Yes, certain 
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JUPITER-C SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Senator Smiru. General, could either you or Captain Mott give 
us the high spots, as you see them, of our satellite launching ? 

General Twintne. As I say, I am not an expert on the details of this 
satellite at all, but if you want to listen to it I got this from the Army 
today on their satellite : 

It is about three pages. It is very interesting. 

Some of it is a little over my head but it is very interesting and you 
might like to have it in the record. 

he Cuarrman. If it is over your head, we will be drowned. 

General Twintnc. You might like to have it in the record. 
_ Senator Sairu. I suggest that we put that in the record and have 
it printed unless it is classified. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

Fesruary 3, 1958. 


Sratus Report or JupiTer-C SATELLITE PROGRAM 


1. The purpose of this report is to inform you of the objectives of the Army 
Jupiter-C satellite program, its current status and the benefits to the Army 
and the Nation which it is expected to provide. 

2. The Jupiter-C is a four-stage vehicle with a Redstone booster as the 
first stage and a cluster of three solid rocket upper stages. As shown in 
figure 1, the upper three stages are boosted out of the dense, lower atmosphere 
by the first stage which cuts off and separates at an altitude of [deleted]. The 
upper three stages then coast to injection altitude, being programed on to the 
proper horizontal trajectory during this period. When on the prescribed trajec- 
tory at the injection altitude of 222 miles the upper three stages are fired 
sequentially to boost the satellite to orbital velocity. 

[Deleted.] 

At the time of burnout of the final stage, the satellite is approximately 388 
nautical miles from the launching point and some 426 seconds have elapsed since 
launching. 

3. The Jupiter-C launching vehicle has the following pertinent dimensions and 
weights: 

Overall length approximately 70 feet. 

Diameter, 70 inches. 

[Deleted.] 

The orbiting body which includes the payload and the shell of the burned-out 
fourth stage weighs 30 pounds, is 80 inches in length and has a nominal diameter 
of 6 inches. The payload portion is 30 inches in length and weighs 18.5 pounds. 

4. This program was initiated on November 8, 1957, at the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense in order to provide a second means, in addition to project 
Vanguard, of orbiting scientific payloads in support of the United States com- 
mitments to the International Geophysical Year. 

The payloads for the satellite have been selected by the technical panel for 
the earth satellite program of the United States National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year. 

The primary objective of the program, in addition to the inherent objective 
of successfully orbiting a United States satellite, is to measure cosmic ray in- 
tensity outside the atmosphere over a wide range of latitudes in order to make 
possible for the first time a study of the arrival of primary cosmic radiation 
on a comprehensive geographic and temporal basis. 

This is important both to learn more about these rays and about the planet 
Earth. In addition, these satellites will provide measurements of micrometeorite 
density and temperature with onboard equipment and will provide information 
from external measurements leading to the determination of spin damping caused 
by eddy currents produced by spinning of the satellite in the earth’s magnetic 
field, air density from orbital decay, and ionospheric characteristics from radio 
propagation measurements. 

To accomplish these objectives, the two satellites will carry electronic and 
scientific instruments as shown in figure 2. 

5. Shown is the instrumentation for the primary cosmic-ray experiment 
including the single Geiger counter, a high-power Minitrack transmitter emit- 
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ting a 60-milliwatt amplitude modulated signal on 108.03 megacycles and the 
low-powered Microlok transmitter emitting a 10-milliwatt phase modulated signal 
on 108.00 megacycles. : 

These two transmitters are provided to increase reliability through redundancy. 
Each will provide tracking signals plus four channels of telemetry. These 8 
channels will provide 7 types of information since the cosmic-ray information 
will be transmitted by 1 channel in each transmitter, again to insure reliability. 

In addition each transmitter will provide telemetered information from 1 to 2 
instruments developed by the Air Force Cambridge Research Center to measure 
the density of small meteoric particles. 

The first of these instruments is a microphone which will pick up impacts 
of small particles hitting the payload shell anywhere on its surface. The second 
instrument is composed of several erosion gages in the form of gridlike struc- 
tures, electrically connected in parallel. 

Finally, each transmitter will provide two telemetered temperature measure- 
ments, each from a different portion of the satellite. Internal and external 
measurements at the aft and forward sections of the instrumented portion 
will be taken. 

6. There is one significant difference in the two payloads. The cosmic-ray 
experiment in the second satellite will include a storage capability not present 
in the first. This will permit the collection of information throughout each 
orbit, its storage, and transmission to the ground only when a receiver in 
the satellite is interrogated by one of the Minitrack ground stations. 

In addition to providing substantially more information since the continuous 
transmissions of the first satellite will be obtained by the United States only 
when within range of ground stations, the greatly reduced periods of trans- 
mission will extend the life of the transmitter. 

As a result, both the low- and high-power transmitters in the second satellite 
will have an expected life of approximately 2 months, whereas the high-powered 
transmitter in the first satellite will have an expected life of only about 2 weeks. 

These expected lives are, of course, dependent on the lifetime of the batteries 
it is possible to include within the total 18-pound payload. 

7. Firings of both Jupiter-C satellite launchings have been scheduled and all 
aspects of the program are on schedule. The first Jupiter-C satellite launching 
vehicle launched satellite 1958 Alpha, which has been named “Explorer,” into 
orbit at 2248 hours January 31, 1958. 

The satellite was determined to be in orbit approximately 2 hours later when 
its signals were detected by west coast Minitrack and Microlock stations on its 
first return trip. The inclination of the orbit has been determined to be 34°, 
which compares favorably with the expected inclination of 33.96°. A precise 
determination of orbital parameters will require several more days of tracking 
and rigid analysis. 

Preliminary data indicates that the satellite has a perigee of approximately 
200 miles and apogee of approximately 1,700 miles and a period of approximately 
118 minutes. 

8. The primary benefits which have accrued from the program include the 
psychological effect and prestige resulting from a successful United States 
satellite and the scientific data obtained. The measurement of cosmic rays, 
meteorite density, and temperature will provide vital environmental data pre- 
requisite to the design of any future satellite or high-altitude payload—military 
or scientific. 

Specifically, cosmic-ray information will provide environmental design criteria 
for future payload components sensitive to cosmic radiation. These include 
semiconductors and other electronic devices, vidicon screens, storage tapes, photo- 
graphie components, etc., and last, but not least, human beings. 

9. Micrometeorite impact and erosion data will contribute materially to design 
of structures, antennas, solar cells, optical surfaces, and other instruments for 
future payloads. 

10. Temperature measurements will provide quantitative information for use 
in the design of future payloads to insure that the cyclical extremes >f heat 
and cold experienced are compatible with the equipment contained within the 
payload. 

11. The firing and subsequent tracking of the two satellites will provide 
tracking and communication experience and orbital data applicable to future 
satellite firings of any type. 

Calculation of the orbital perturbations will give information on the oblateness 
of the earth which will be useful in geodetic work. 
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RECORD OF THE HEARING 


Senator Futsrient. Could I also ask about the record of this hear- 
ing? Can you go over the record and take out everything you wish 
and leave anything that you think might be useful for the committee 
to publish ? 

That should be entirely up to you, of course. It is an executive 
record now, as I calenaedk it, but there are a lot of good state- 
ments in here that would be helpful, I think, for your purposes and 
ours, if you will do the editing. 

General Twintna. You know that old security rule that kind of 
takes all the appeal out of everything when you have to take this 
stuff out, but I would be glad to do that, Senator. 

Senator Futsrieut. | am particularly interested in your comments 
on education. 

The Cuatrman. Could you do that, General ? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Then the committee will submit the record to 
you and as soon as you can edit it and get it back to us for release, 
we will publish it; is that correct ? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you again. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 45 p. m., the committee was recessed. ) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room F-39, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Theodore Francis Green 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Kennedy, Long, 
Wiley, Langer, Knowland, and Aiken. 


PURPOSE OF HEARING 


The Cuarrman. For the record, this is a hearing of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

It is the first of a series of open hearings to review United States 
foreign policy. 

Our first witness is former Senator William Benton. We have 
asked Mr. Benton to discuss with us information programs and propa- 
ganda as factors in the international position of the United States. 

Senator Benton is a former Assistant Secretary of State, and had a 
great deal to do with establishing the peacetime information program 
of the United States. 

Senator, we are happy to have you with us. 

Just proceed in your own way, if you will. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BENTON, PUBLISHER, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Mr. Benton. Thank you, Senator Green. 

I am pleased and flattered that you invited me down to testify. I 
have prepared a statement, and I can skip through it without reading 
it in full to the committee. It will take about 20 minutes for me to 
skip through it, as I estimate it. If you will keep the statement in 
front of you, it will make it easier for me to go through it rapidly. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to hear you, and I am sure the others 
would. 

MR. BENTON’S INTEREST IN PROPAGANDA FIELD 


Mr. Benton. This is a subject, as I say in my background com- 
ments with which the statement opens, of deep and long interest to me. 
Nelson Rockefeller was the first person officially to be brought to 
Washington to take an official role in the field of propaganda on behalf 
of our Government. 
47 
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Henry R. Luce, Dean Colwell of MIT, and I were the three con- 
sultants he named before he left New York. This was about 1939 or < 
1940. I became far more responsible in this area of our foreign t 


policy not long before Senator Knowland, who is here this morning, 
entered the Senate. I recall calling on him in 1947 to discuss my 
responsibilities in the State Department; I recall a particular con- 
versation we had about the art collection stemming from the OWI 
which caused much embarrassment to me in the State Department 
when it was publicized in Look Magazine. Thus my interests go back 
a long time, Senator Green, as you know, including my efforts in the 
Senate to center national attention on the importance of this area. 
You may remember that in the Senate I submitted a resolution in 
which I called for what I termed a Marshall plan in the field of ideas. 
Under Senator Tliomas’ chairmanship, a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee held lengthy hearings on that resolution, during which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, General Marshall, Secretary Dulles, and many 
others appeared and testified. 

I resigned from the State Department in the fall of 1947 with the 
passage of the Smith-Mundt Act assured, and the Fulbright Act al- 
ready through the Congress. 

My sponsorship of the Smith-Mundt Act came back to my mind 
last week with the pictures in the papers of Senators Mundt, Smith, 
and Fulbright with the President at the 10th anniversary of the pas- 
sage of the act. 

he Cuarrman. If you like, you can read your statement because 
you have carefully prepared it. 

Mr. Brenton. I shall read my prepared statement, making some in- 
terpolations. 
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TIMELINESS OF FOREIGN POLICY HEARINGS 


Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the committee on these hearings 
which could not be more timely. I hope they will help the American 
people to regain perspective. When the sputniks went up, the missile 
experts of our Army, Navy, and Air Corps suddenly seemed as valu- 
able as the Minute Men at Concord and Lexington, as indispensable 
as Britain’s fighter pilots after the fall of France. 

But the fact remains that the primary threat to America and the 
free world is far more than military. 

Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly challenged us to a duel to the 
death—a duel between his system and ours—a contest not of arms but 
of economics, diplomacy, and ideology. He seems sure he can win 
without using the missiles. 

Senator Green has invited me to ~ay on the psychological aspects 
of this duel and indeed the impact of the sputniks is primarily psy- 
chological. I shall concentrate largely on the Iron Cuntein, and I 
shall make some proposals for knifing through it. 

However, I deeply appreciate the great issues with which this com- 
mittee is wrestling. A deep chasm today divides the United States 
from the U. S. S. R. on such questions as German unification, the 
eastern European satellites, outer space, the so-called Rapacki plan, 
world trade, etc. 

When I served as Assistant Secretary of State under Secretaries 
Byrnes and Marshall, I used to comment that all problems of foreign 
policy could be summarized in four one-syllable words: force, goods, 
deeds, and words. 
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Today I shall deal only with words, and with deeds as they are 
designed to create words. Or, to put it more bluntly, I shall present 
to the committee a few of my thoughts on the subject of propaganda. 


FAILURES AND BLUNDERS IN PROPAGANDA FIELD 


I happen to think that the conduct of American foreign policy is 
not only studded with failures in our diplomacy which your commit- 
tee proposes to examine; with failures in our military policy as ex- 
emplified by the sputniks; with mistakes in our foreign trade policy 
going back at least a full generation; but over and above these three 
areas which are widely discussed and debated, our foreign policy has 
been studded with failures and blunders in the field of propaganda, 
and these go back the full quarter century or more since propaganda 
became a recognized tool of a nation’s overseas activity. 


MR. BENTON’S INTEREST IN PROPAGANDA FIELD 


In 1935, when the then Prince of Wales dedicated a building in 
London to the British Council, he commented that Great Britain was 
the last of the great nations of the world to recognize the importance 
of cultural relations in the conduct of foreign policy. The United 
States officially first took note of this importance with the appoint- 
ment of Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in 1940, 

I was one of the three top consultants appointed by Mr. Rocke- 
feller when he took office. Thus, my interest in this field goes back 
to its very inception in United States policy. However, my major 
responsibilities in it developed only when Secretary Byrnes and 
President Truman asked me to take the appointment of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in August of 1945 when, at the end of the war, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs and the OWI, the two great war 
agencies charged with propaganda policy, were shifted into the State 
Department. 

The Secretary of State was instructed to come up with an overseas 
program for the postwar which would “present a full and fair picture 
of American life and of the aims and policies of the United States 
Government.” This objective became my responsibility. 

When Secretary Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg returned from 
the Paris Conference in June of 1946, Secretary Byrnes appeared 
with me before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate. Based 
on his 5 months’ experience with the Russians in Paris, he said— 

The broadcasts in Russian, which in my absence Secretary Benton started from 
Munich at an annual cost of only some $135,000, are worth to the people of the 
United States the entire $20 million which he is seeking for his program of 
information and cultural relations. 

The Congress passed the appropriation as requested. 

With Secretary Byrne’s resignation, and with the advent of the 
80th Congress in 1947, came the bitter attack upon the new program. 

Indeed, it became a No. 1 target of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and of some of the great private groups in the field of com- 
munications. 

The bill, which later became known as the Smith-Mundt Act, which 
I helped to write and then sponsored on behalf of the State Depart- 
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ment, precipitated a debate on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives which Senator Monroney, then a Congressman, told me was 


more bitter and prolonged than any bill in his 10 years in the Con- 


gress. 

Senator Mundt reminded me only last month that the time given to 
this debate was 50 percent longer than that accorded the highly con- 
troversial Taft-Hartley Act which passed in the same session. 

When I resigned from the Department in the fall of 1947, with the 

assage of the Smith-Mundt Act assured, and the Fulbright Act and 

NESCO legislation already through the Congress, Secretary Hull 
told me that he regarded the congressional validation of the program 
for which I had been responsible, in view of the widespread opposi- 
tion, not only in Congress but throughout the country, as nothing 
short of a “miracle.” 

Later, when I served in the Senate, I renewed my interest in this 
controversial area of our foreign policy, and I hope some of the mem- 
bers of your committee may recall the hearings on my resolution call- 
ing for a Marshall plan in the field of ideas. These were conducted 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee chairmanned 
by Senator Thomas, and among the witnesses were President Eisen- 
hower, General Marshall, and Secretary Dulles. 

More recently, in 1955, I visited the Soviet Union and since then 
have written and spoken widely on the U.S. S. R.’s propaganda tech- 


niques. 
1 sketch this background to remind the committee of my long inter- 
est in the area on which I am testifying today. 


USIA’S FATE 


Since I left the Senate 5 years ago, the USIA has been ripped out 
of the State Department; the management and direction of the agency 
has suffered from frequent changes and shakeups; the ill-fated trip of 
Cohn and Schine and the attacks of Senator McCarthy shook the 
agency to its foundations; its key personnel has sought in vain for 
career status; and all in all, although the appropriations of the agency 
have increased somewhat, the USIA can only be called the sick and 
castoff child of the State Department. 

The handling of our propaganda has thus been isolated from policy 
and from the general conduct of our foreign affairs, rather than re- 
garded as an integral part of it. Perhaps, in view of the hazards 
of the 121% postwar years, I should be pleased that we have made some 
progress—instead of complaining about our lost opportunities. 

However, I urge upon this committee that it now give to this area 
in the conduct of our foreign policy the top attention that it deserves. 

One reason I deem these hearings to be of high importance is that 
they promise such an approach. 


NEED FOR WESTERN NATIONS TO REACH RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Importance of reaching the Russian people.—Two years ago, Chris- 
tian Pineau of France, present Foreign Minister and former Premier, 
said : 

If Communist propaganda can continue indefinitely in the West, while the 


West cannot spread its propaganda in Communist countries, then one day we 
shall all be subjugated. This is my firm conviction. 
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Pineau said our hope of survival rests upon the ability of the west- 
ern nations to reach the Russian people. Only when propaganda be- 
comes a two-way street, he said, will there be an opportunity to “mod- 
ify profoundly” the intransigent attitude of the Soviet regime. 

You may have noticed, gentlemen of the committee, that in report- 
ing the recent so-called cultural accord with the Soviet Union, the New 
York Times states in its second paragraph: 

The United States failed to persuade the Soviet Union to stop jamming news 
broadcasts to the Soviet peoples to permit uncensored explanations of United 
States policy over the Soviet television and radio, or to abolish the ban on free 
travel within the Soviet Union. 

This problem essentially is what concerns Secretary Pineau, and it is 
primarily what I am going to testify on this morning. 


BULGANIN’S LETTERS AND THE FREE WORLD’S ANSWERS 


Although the Washington diplomats may scoff at Bulganin’s letters, 
as reported in a recent dispatch by Mr. Reston of the New York Times, 
those of Asia and Africa do not. Indeed, each and every one of these 
letters should have been answered in exhaustive detail, not for the 
American people but for those for whom the letters were actually in- 
tended. To wit, the primary purpose of the letters, as every thinking 
persons knows, was to blanket the NATO meeting in Paris and to em- 
phasize the great, pure and peaceful aims of the Soviet Union while 
the western nations were talking about armaments. The letters 
reached the peoples of the world for whom they were intended, but no 
replies to them from us have reached the Russian people. 

Khrushchev’s worldwide success as a publicist is founded on the fact 
that this is a peace-hungry world. His formula seldom varies, and 
good Marxist dogma it is: “We want peace and you want war.” His 
current theme is “Let’s get together and talk peace.” 

Some weeks back he proposed a special session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to take up nuclear armaments. Time 
after time he has suggested another summit meeting. He has also 
hinted that, to end the present impasse, Russia and the United States 
should perhaps go it alone in bilateral talks. 

Deeds versus words.—Khrushchevy has known in advance what the 
free world’s answers would be. They are nearly always an anguished 
“No.” The world is told that we won’t be taken in by Khrushchev’s 
obvious propaganda tricks; and further that Communist Russia must 
prove its good intentions by deeds and not words. 

This last maxim has been used so often that it seems to have frozen 
the creative thinking of the West and indeed, in today’s world is not 
the maxim being misapplied? Are deeds really as much more im- 
portant than words as our leaders of the Western World like to 
think? Or could it be, as Mr. Pineau suggests, that we have missed 
the key to Communist success, and thus helped insure our own futility ? 

I suspect that those of our diplomatic leaders, and these include 
Democrats of the last administration as well as Republicans of this— 
I suspect that those who keep saying, “It is the deed, not the word, 
that counts,” are doing us a great disservice. Ideally, I agree that 
what counts is the deed and it counts most when coupled with the 
word. However, the word can obscure and minimize and offset a 
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bad deed, as most people who have run for elective office have dis- 
covered. 

Furthermore, sometimes words generate desired deeds. When 
Khrushchev calls for a summit conference, isn’t that his effort by 
the words of propaganda to create the deed he desires ? 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Since World War II, the United States has acted with unprece- 
dented generosity in the conduct of its foreign affairs. It has given 
to friend and former foe alike. It even offered to forsake its monop- 
oly of nuclear weapons on equitable terms. 

During this same time, Communist Russia has followed a policy 
often based upon intrigue, terror, force, and the suppression of hu- 
man values. Yet on the barometer of world esteem, the prestige of 
the Moscow Government appears to be rising steadily. Ours has 
fallen to a new low. This hardly supports the thesis that “deeds and 
not words” form the only ultimate test. 

Samuel Adams did not hesitate to launch his Committee of Cor- 
respondence against the might of the British Empire. He got pow- 
erful assistance from the stirring words of Thomas Jefferson and Tom 
Paine. Are we not today, in our timid and fearful attitude toward 
propaganda, neglecting a powerful spiritual weapon of our common 
heritage? 

Mr. Chairman, I visited Soviet Russia 2 years ago, studying Com- 
munist propaganda, and I have read a good deal in the writings of 
Lenin and other Communist leaders. I can assure this committee that 
the Communists are not neglecting their heritage. Lenin wrote in 
1905 that “propaganda is of crucial importance for the triumph of 
the party.” He knew that ideas are the weapons of propaganda. In- 
deed, he did not have any weapon to work with except propaganda. 
He had no money, no battleships; he had ideas and propaganda. He 
knew well, as Lord Keynes put it, that “soon or late it is ideas, not 
economic interests, which are dangerous for good or evil.” 

When I served in the State Department, [I watched the Communist 
propaganda soften up China for conquest. It was my judgment at 
that time that China fell more to propaganda than it did to the mili- 
tary might on which we have had hearings before Senate committees. 
The great key of Soviet propaganda in this mighty victory has been 
largely overlooked, the Soviet propaganda which went in advance of 
the Communist armies and destroyed the will to resist. 


GALLUP POLLS 


Last month a Gallup poll in New Delhi turned up the following 
percentages on its question, “Which is doing more to help peace in 
the world—Russia or the West ?”: Russia, 54 percent; West, 18 per- : 
cent; don’t know, 28 percent. Note the ratio: 3 to 1 for Russia, : 
Senator Lancer. Would you mind repeating that? What was the 


vote on? 

Mr, Benton. This was a Gallup poll in New Delhi, India, one of 
the critical points in today’s world and the question was, “Which is 
doing more to help peace in the world—Russia or the United States?” 

The Cuatrrman. Or the West? 
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Mr. Benton. Excuse me, or the West, the whole West, not merely 
the United States. And the answer was: Russia, 54 percent, the West, 
18 percent, and the ratio was thus 3 to 1 for Russia. 

think that ratio is more the result of the Soviet propaganda, Mr. 
Chairman, than it is the deeds of the Russians in India, because on the 
deeds in India we can outmatch the U. S. S. R. in my judgment 
many times over. 

Ty Lancer. Do I understand from you that Dr. Gallup took that 

oll 
, Mr. Benton. Yes. 

The same poll asked citizens of 12 world capitals, “Who is ahead in 
the ‘cold war’, Russia or the West?” Russia was rated ahead in 10 
capitals—in some cases by 4 or 5 to 1 among those who gave definite 
answers—and the West in only 2—and, please note this, 1 of the 2 was 
New Delhi, from which I have just read the previous figures, and 
from this I presume a further poll conducted in cities other than New 
Delhi might show results even more weighted on the side of the Rus- 
sians, 

The CHarmrMan. But that does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. Benton. No; I agree it does not. 


U. 8. 8. R.’"S PROPAGANDA ADVANTAGE 


U.S. 8S. R. calls the rules—I believe that after investigation your 
committee will conclude that the U. S. S. R. is shellacking us with 
its propaganda. Further, I think you will discover that the United 
States has foolishly allowed Russia to call the rules of the propaganda 

ame, 

. Now there is no law of international comity which suggests that 
certain nations shall have an exclusive privilege of defaming the good 
names of others throughout large areas of the world. This of course 
is possible only because of the complete veto power of the Communist 
countries over news and information from the West. Because of this, 
the Iron Curtain can nullify our attempts to reach an agreement for 
the easing of international tensions, 

There is, of course, irony in the fact that a ruthless dictatorship may 
use the tools of freedom to win a supreme psychological advantage 
over nations which cherish these tools as the touchstone of their cul- 
ture. And there is further irony in the fact that Khrushchev, who 
wields this psychological whip, heads a government which is deeply 
troubled by the urge for freedom and liberty now running among its 
own subjects. 


VULNERABILITY OF U. S. S. R. 


I suggest that it’s time the free nations got up off the psycho- 
analyst’s couch and started hitting the Soviet Union psychologically 
at its weakest point. That point is the Iron Curtain which blocks its 
people from exposure to the developing world around them. 

For too many years, the West has accepted the delusion that the 
Iron Curtain is invincible. That view is a most pernicious out- 
cropping of a Western inferiority complex. 

I do not believe this is adequately appreciated by our leaders, and 
TI do not believe it has been since the war. 
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The Cuarrman. That is all the more reason why you should make a 
point of it. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If you think it is a false deduction. 

Mr. Benton. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. I say, if you think it is a false position it is all | 
the more reason you should combat it. 

Mr. Benton. Yes, that is what I hope now to point up for the : 
committee. 

The Soviet Government is vulnerable because it has consistently 
deceived its own people. If we can get through to the Russian people, 
the arrogance of the Soviet propaganda will visibly melt. 


If we can crack the Iron Curtain, it should be possible to create 
a world climate of opinion in which no nation would dare employ 
nuclear weapons to make war or to use its stockpile to intimidate other 
peoples. Essential to this climate of opinion is the attitude of the 
peoples within the U.S. S. R. ; 


Increasingly it seems evident that only through their understanding 
can worthwhile disarmament agreements evolve. Peace talks will be 
futile until the Russian people are brought into the world community 
of thought. Further, we should do all we can to bring an under- 
standing of this to other countries throughout the world. 


CALL FOR A BOLD AND IMAGINATIVE PEACE PROGRAM 


The first step is to shake up our phychological approach to the 
Soviet impasse from cellar to garret. We must ourselves announce a 

eace program, both bold and imaginative, and so comprehensive in 
its terms that its purpose and scope will snatch the peace initiative 
from the Soviet nice. The bedrock for such a program lies scat- 
tered over a dozen different proposals and policies over the past 
dozen years. The target of the program, as Mtr. Pineau suggested, 
must be the peoples of the Communist bloc. 


et lle ie ee 


ACCEPTING RUSSIA’S SUMMIT BIDS—IF DELIBERATIONS FULLY PUBLICIZED S 
TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE } 


It is necessary to make a change of 180 degrees in the are of our 
propaganda policy—from “No” to “Yes.” For example, why should 
not every Moscow peace proposal for a summit meeting—why should 
it not be accepted with alacrity—but with our own “if”’—upon the 
strict proviso that such deliberations should be made known in full 
to the Russian people. t 

In his many roles beside that of peacemaker, Mr. Khrushchev 
fancies himself as the leading exponent for the new people-to-people 
diplomacy—that movement of broader cultural, social, and scientific 
ties across national boundaries. This is the new diplomacy of the 
rocket age and Khrushchev has exploited it with his usual artistry. k 

Does this not give us a superb opportunity to challenge him to open 


up the Iron Curtain? And to keep ehallenging him to admit pub \ 
licly that he is afraid to let in the truth to the Russian people? ( 
A race to the moon is advertised as the next contest in the scien- I 
tific sweepstakes between the Communists and the free nations. It Yr 
would be nice for us to win that race. It might be even nicer if 7 
h 
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we asked Mr. Khrushchev to join us in a cooperative venture by 
which we could reach the moon together. But in my judgment it is 
infinitely more important to reach the Russian people than it is to 

t to the moon. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s speech of January 22 in Minsk, which hasn’t 
received the attention it deserved in this country, illustrates my 
thesis that ideas can get through the Iron Curtain, and that the 
Kremlin is sensitive to the impact of ideas on its public. 

This was a speech intended for a local audience, and apparently 
spontaneous. Much of it was a belligerent reply to President Eisen- 
hower. The status of the countries of East Europe is not a subject 
for discussion at a summit conference, Khrushchev said; the idea of a 
plebiscite is ridiculous. The idea prevalent in the West that the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party caused or revealed division 
and confusion in the socialist world must be controverted. 

Khrushchev agreed with President Eisenhower’s thesis that deeds, 
not words, are what count; let the United States display deeds by 
giving up the bases which ring the Soviet Union. 

I shall be happy to submit the text of Khrushchev’s speech, which 
I do not believe has been published in the United States. (The 
speech is in the committee’s files. ) 


RECENT POSITIVE IDEAS 


Has there perhaps been a subtle transition in American thinking 
and policy within recent weeks? If so, this is most promising. 
Governor Stevenson has suggested a world conclave of distinguished 
private citizens to explore and make recommendations for ending 
the deadly armaments race. President Eisenhower has suggested a 
meeting of humanists, gathered from across the earth, to assess the 
world’s condition and to make suggestions for making it a better 
place in which to live. 

Recently, and more importantly, President Eisenhower wrote a 
letter to Bulganin which posed positive and constructive proposals, 
such as the abolition of the veto in the UN, a letter which the Soviets 
haven’t seemingly known how to answer, at least not yet. 

Such ideas are positive though tentative steps which express the 
genuine idealism of the American people. I suggest to this com- 
mittee today that we must group these overtures and develop them 
into a full symphony. 

It is possible with ideas to get through the curtain and ideas are 
one way to get through the curtain, and I shall now give some illus- 
trations of this. 


USING THE MORAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENCY 


How to break the Iron Curtain.—We have at hand the weapons to 
break the Iron Curtain. 

One weapon, as suggested by Khrushchev’s speech in Minsk, is the 
worldwide moral power of the Presidency of the United States. 
Great Presidents like Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt 
never hesitated to use it and the influence they wielded stands un- 
matched in the temporal affairs of men. They literally shook up the 
world with their ideas about freedom and the essential need for 
human brotherhood. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A PEACE APPEAL FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER DIRECTLY 
TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Here are some further suggestions of the kind of positive things 
which I believe we should be doing; these are merely samples: 

1. President Eisenhower might announce his desire to make a 
peace appeal directly to the Russian people and request the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Government in providing the necessary press and 
radio facilities. A talk of this nature would be one of the most 
dramatic in world history. As an aid to peace it could be worth a 
dozen summit meetings. He could even ask for a monthly talk to 
the Russian people, and offer Khrushchev the same opportunity here, 
which he had last year, you may recall, in one broadcast from Mos- 
cow on the Columbia Broadcasting System addressed to the Ameri- 
can people. 
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PROPOSAL FOR ACCEPTING DISARMAMENT DISCUSSIONS 


2. The Soviet proposal for a special session of the General Assem- ‘ 
bly of the United Nations to discuss disarmament should be ac- 
cepted—with the strict proviso that the deliberations at this meeting 
shall be fully reported by the Soviet press and radio to the Russian 
people, as they will be to ours. 


PROPOSAL FOR UNITED NATIONS LEADERSHIP IN ENDING IRON CURTAIN 


3. The Congress could adopt a resolution expressing its sense that 
the United Nations should take the lead in sponsoring complete 
freedom in the exchange of news and information between the people 
of the Communist countries and the people of the United States. 
(This was the dream of the United States delegation, of which I 
was chairman, at the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information in Geneva in 1948.) 
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PROPOSAL FOR COMBATING SOVIET RADIO JAMMING 


mh 


4. Some engineering experts are now convinced that a break- 
through is possible of the Soviet radio jamming. Responsible esti- 
mates put the cost to the U. S. S. R. of jamming at $114 million 
annually, more than the total budget of the USIA. I read a report 
over the weekend the Communists use 800 stations for the jamming. 

One responsible expert tells me that there is a possible way to end 
the jamming—not a certainty, but with perhaps an even chance of 
success—and that a research expenditure of less than $1 million 
might produce the new technique required. 

happen to think such a technique would be a bargain to the 
United States at the Soviet annual cost of $114 million. Our top 
physicists are needed on this project at least as much as for satellites. 

I deem that last sentence a very important sentence, Mr. Chairman. 
Our top physicists are being channeled to a very large extent into 
military preparedness, into the development of satellites, and so on, 
and indeed they are greatly needed for such assignments, but it 
does not follow that there aren’t other key and critical areas where 
they are needed also, and the jamming is one of them. 
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PROPOSAL FOR EXCHANGE OF RADIO STATIONS 


5. The United States should tell the Russians again and again that 
we shall be glad to have them operate a radio station in Washington 
if they will permit us to operate one in Moscow. This was a proposal 
I made publicly 12 or more years ago when I was serving as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


AGAIN URGING THE MACMAHON PROPOSAL 


6. The world should be told once again that if Soviet Russia will 
agree to a rigid system of nuclear disarmament, the United States is 
prepared to spend as much as 10 billions annually to help the economic 
development of less-favored nations. The savings on armaments 
alone would make this possible. This was a proposal of my colleague, 
Senator Brien McMahon. 

Perhaps several members of this committee joined in this proposal 
as I did; I do not recall, but a considerable number of the members 
of the Senate joined in that proposal and resolution. 


PROPOSAL FOR EDUCATING OUR STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


7. Why shouldn’t we ask the Soviets to take all of our students they 
are willing to accommodate at their universities? We need young 
people who speak Russian. I happen to think our students there, as 
evidenced by countless reports, would be great ambassadors for our 
way of life. Perhaps you have been informed that there are 41,000 
English teachers within the Soviet Union. We don’t have but maybe 
= percent of that number even studying Russian here in the United 

tates. 

We have a great shortage of facilities at our American universities 
looming ahead of us because of our expanding population and level 
of income. 

The CHatrman. What is the comparative importance of the Rus- 
sian and the English language ? 

Mr. Benton. Perhaps the immediately important point is that a 
man today who has command of Russian and English has command 
of the world’s scientific literature. Russian with English have largely 
eased out German which was so important when you, Mr. Chairman, 
were at the University of Bonn as an undergraduate. 

There was a report in the New York Times only last week of two 
General Electric scientists just back from the Soviet Union who 
found that 70 percent of all those they met in Russia had a reading 
command of technical English, thus giving them full access to the 
technical literature of the scientific fields in which they operate. 

It’s a pretty safe bet that as we look ahead the Russian language 
is going to grow ever more important to us and our young people. 

t present there is of course little hope of the Soviets agreeing to 
exchange thousands of students, though the offer is worth making 
nonetheless. But why should we not encourage a quarter-million 
American students to study elsewhere abroad? Other languages be- 
sides Russian are of vital importance to us. The “tidal wave” of 
American youngsters due to hit our colleges will raise the number of 
qualified applicants from the present 3 million to 6 million by 1970. 
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College administrators see little or no hope of doubling their facili- 
ties in a dozen years. Tuition and living costs at foreign universities, 
even the most famous, average substantially less than private United 
States colleges and universities. Would it not contribute greatly to 
international understanding if 250,000 young Americans were en- 
rolled abroad every year? This seems to me a good idea, and it’s a 
cheap idea because it won’t cost our economy any more than if we keep 
these students at home. Such a positive proposal would, I believe, 
arouse worldwide interest, particularly if coupled with a more ag- 
gressive program to bring foreign students to this country. 


PROPOSAL FOR CONSTRUCTING EXPANDED RADIO TRANSMITTERS 


8. We should at once begin the construction of vastly expanded and 
more powerful radio transmitters, beamed behind the Iron Curtain; 
and indeed we should press with more vigor every idea that holds any 
reasonable promise of eroding the curtain. 

The Vatican a few months ago dedicated a powerful radio station 
which the New York Times said was more powerful than ours, and 
had more promise of getting through the curtain and counteracting 
the jamming. 


PROPOSAL FOR MOBILIZING OUR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING TALENT 


9. We should mobilize our science and engineering talent to devise 
means of obtaining compulsory access to the Soviet audience. 

Further, Soviet scientists want contact with ours; the Soviet scien- 
tists do not argue with ours about the facts of science; through re- 
lations with them, our scientists can become most potent ambassadors 
for our way of life and Western views. 

There is a tiny beginning to this objective in the cultural pact just 
signed with the U. 8S. S. R. This calls for the exchange of a few 
professors at Columbia and Harvard with the Universities of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. 


IMPACT OF A TALK BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, there is no belligerency in proposals such as these. 
Indeed, they reflect the desire of the American people for lasting peace. 

A talk by the President to the Russian people will capture the 
imagination of men everywhere if only because all mankind has a stake 
in the outcome of the present armaments race. Our Chief Executive 
could assure the frightened masses of the U.S. S. R. that our demo- 
eratic and spiritual background is a firm guaranty that nuclear 
weapons will never be used for an assault upon the Soviet Union. 
He can give renewed assurance that. the United States and its Allies 
are ready now, as they have been for a decade, to enter a fair and 
effective pact for the banishment of nuclear weapons. 

- Indeed, the summit meeting, which the Kremlin is promoting and 
which seems increasingly imminent, from reading the papers, could 
=e the perfect opening for a talk by the President to the Russian 
people. 
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THE MORAL PRESTIGE OF THE CONGRESS 


Next, the moral prestige of the Congress in world affairs is great 
and we have neglected this potential weapon. In suggesting that the 
United States should assume the lead in boring a hole in the Iron 
C urtain, the Congress will be following the precedent it established 
7 years ago when it passed the McMahon-Ribicoff resolution express- 
ing the sincere desire of the American people for lasting friendship 
with the people of Russia. This resolution was sponsored by two of 
the most eminent representatives of my State who have served in the 
Congress. 

President Truman sent this resolution to the Soviet Government 
with the request that it be made known in full to the Russian people. 
Stalin not only gave it coverage by press and radio but he even said 
that he was willing to approve a limited exchange of news articles 
between Soviet and American journals. Unfortunately this chink 
in the Iron Curtain was never followed up. This may have been one 
of our mistakes. 

There are members of this committee who sponsored this friendship 
resolution who will be interested to know that a prominent official 
of our overseas information program assured me not long ago that 
it was one of the best good-will gestures this country ever made. 

Thus I believe that an occasional congressional resolution can do 
an immense amount of good and beyond this can uphold the President 
in his dealings with the U. S.S. R. 

For example, if Congress should suggest that both President Ejisen- 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev appear before the United Nations to state 
their views on disarmament, with full publicity in all countries, this 
might help us get through to the Russian people. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOVIET “MIDDLE LEADERSHIP” 


“A key Soviet group: The middle leadership”—In our own efforts 
to penetrate the Lron Curtain, we must remember that it is necessary 
particularly to reach the middle leadership in the Soviet world, its 
new and rapidly growing class of well-schooled engineers, profes- 
sional men, and administrators. I reported 2 years ago on this ex- 
panding group to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I think it is wise for us, in formulating policy, to share Mr. Allen 
Dulles’ “cautious hope” that it is impossible to educate men and women 
to think about mathematics, physics and biology—without opening 
their minds to the possibility of thinking about politics and disarma- 
ment and even about justice and freedom. 

The top Soviet leadership, which we identify with the Kremlin, 

can only agree to effective measures of arms reduction and control if 
the middle le: idership in the Soviet Union is in favor of it. 

The top leadership must count upon support from the middle 
leadership; otherwise it will be knifed in the back by rival factions 
which may interpret any attempt to make a genuine agreement with 
us as a betrayal of Soviet interests. 

I think this is of great importance, Mr. Chairman. The bigger 
this group grows, the more important this group will become to us 
and to our hopes for peace. The Soviet Union now has more people 
in their universities than we have, are turning out more scientists 
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and engineers than we are, and if we can get through to this growin 
and powerful group, the more hopeful will become the possibility o 
the kind of agreements with the U. S. S. R. which we are seeking. 

This middle leadership is a tacit constituency that provides ad- 
ministrative and moral support for the top layers of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Its members tend to favor measures to increase the standard of 
living of wider and wider circles in the Soviet world. 

The middle leadership tends to favor measures of decentralization, 
and a far higher level of reward for skill. It includes the scientists 
and engineers, and many from the creative arts; the administrators 
of education, agriculture, transportation, mining, manufacturing, 

ublic health planning, construction and finance; and a segment at 
east of the officers’ corps. 

Unless the middle leadership has a steady stream of accurate in- 
formation about the nature and intentions of Americans, it is left 
entirely to rumor and to official channels of Soviet propaganda. Its 
members are now cut off from access to information about us that is 
in fact vital to their own security. 

A prime objective of American policy should be to achieve direct 
contact with this powerful group. If wars begin in the minds of men, 
as stated in the UNESCO charter which I helped to frame, then 
hydrogen wars can only begin in hermetically sealed minds. As the 
London Economist states: “Truth is no longer the first casualty of 
war; it must be assassinated before war can be made.” 

However, we shall go wrong in our propaganda policy if we neglect 
the man at the bottom. We must pursue him too, and with every 
available means. I like the remark of Voltaire, “History is written 
by the satin slippers going downstairs as the wooden shoes go up.” 


U~. S.-U. 8. 8S. R. COLTURAL EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 


The U. S.-U. 8S. S. R. cultural pact: Your committee asked me to 
state my views on cultural pacts. The present pact with Russia seems 
to me to be good, even though it is in one great sense a disappoint- 
ment. It is good as a beginning because it arranges for a small-scale 
exchange of professors and students. It is a major disappointment 
because under its terms the Kremlin retains a complete veto power 
over the exchange of ideas and political talks. In that sense, the Iron } 
Curtain remains intact. 

There is a fundamental difference between what Moscow wants and 
knows it wants—and what we should want—and don’t seem to know 
we want—to accomplish by such pacts. 

This pact agrees on the exchange between our two countries of ex- 
perts, and this is what the Soviet Union wants. They want to get 
their technicians over here to be exposed to American technology. 
Their visitors will come to us from the fields of agriculture, mechan- 
ics, animal husbandry, veterinary science, mixed foods, cotton grow- 
ing, agricultural construction and electrification, horticulture, irriga- 
tion and reclamation, forestry and lumbering and millwork. The 
people we are sending in return, from our country, are specialists on 
agricultural crops, veterinary science, soil use, irrigation and drain- 
age, mechanization of agriculture, cotton growing, plant physiology, 
sheep raising, and so on. I suggest that we should | be driving for a 
free flow of ideas as our great objective, rather than the exchange of 
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} these technicians, though I do not object to these, except that they 
exclude the people whose access into the U.S. S. R. is most important 
to us. 

The Kremlin wants technical information to improve its economy. 
- We should be driving for a free flow of ideas as one great way to 
avoid war. We not only want the Soviet peoples to know more 
about us; we want to know more about them. 

It seems to me that we should demand that, in exchange for our 


technical information, we be granted access to the U. S. S.R. We 

3 should seek free play within the U. S. S. R. for American journalists, 

broadcasters, sociologists, cameramen, political scientists, motion-pic- 

t ture operators, labor leaders, and opinion makers generally. 

We want their admittance into Russia and free movement through- 

- out Russia for a frank review of the contrasting values of communism 

t and democracy and a constant check on Soviet life and pro . This 

s is what the Soviet Union has to give us in a program of exchanges, 

s This is what we want and what they haven’t yet given. In return 
we are glad to welcome their engineers, technicians, and specialists. 

t 

ly EXCHANGE OF DELEGATIONS OF CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME SOVIET 

n 

e The pact states that the proposal to exchange delegations of depu- 

f ties of the Supreme Soviet and Congress shall be “subject to further 
discussion.” 

t I hope this exchange comes off. There are some plain-spoken mem- 

v bers of this committee I should delight to see addressing the Supreme 

n Soviet of Russia and doing so without those inhibitions which natur- 
ally cireumscribe the work of our diplomatic corps. In fact, an ex- 
change of delegations by Congress and the Supreme Soviet could be 
the most fruitful exchange of all. 

0 UNTANGLING OUR “RED TAPE” CURTAIN 

“1 As part of our own efforts within the United States, the signing 

le of this recent pact with the Soviet Union presents another reason 

it why we should seek to untangle our own red tape curtain, the cumber- 

P some maze of visa, immigration, and postal provisions that lead many 

0 peoples, including the Russians, to accuse us of erecting our own im- 
penetrable barriers. 

d CONCLUSIONS 

i Concluding sum-up: Summed up, the essence of my testimony is 
this—let’s start talking peace and then back up our words with gen- 

wl uine proposals big enough to meet the menace of rocket warfare. For 

et too long, the Russians have called the rules for international debate. 

y: It’s time for us to establish a few rules of our own. Lieutenant Gen- 

a eral Gavin has used that powerful phrase “Missile blackmail” to de- 

ot scribe the present course of the Soviet Government. 

a Khrushchev’s success in stealing the mantle of peace is perhaps 


without precedent. The United States has the moral weapons to cut 


= Khneahaher's ideas down to manageable proportions. Until that 
happens, the only alternative seems to be an endless armaments race 
or something infinitely worse. 
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USIA BUDGET REQUEST TOO SMALL 


Footnote on the USIA.—Because the USIA, Mr. Chairman, is the 
vehicle of our technical handling of information and propaganda, I 
did not think this testimony was complete without some mention of it. 

I did not come here primarily to discuss the USIA. Its head is at 
this moment opening the defense of his budget before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee. I will only say that the USIA budget 
request for fiscal 1959—$105 million for operations and $5 million 
for construction of radio facilities—is far too small—if we assume 
that the USIA is to be adequately led and staffed. 

It is smaller than the USIA budget for fiscal 1957, and this at a 
moment when ‘it is becoming dramatically clear that we are losing 
the psychological duel. 


RETURNING UNITED STATES INFORMATION ACTIVITIES TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


I would urge the immediate return of United States information 
activities to the Department of State. The USIA was removed from 
the Department largely on the personal desire of Secretary Dulles 
to be rid of it. Outside the Department, the USIA has no real voice 
in policymaking. Itcan only try to pick up the pieces. 

USIA belongs in the State Department for many other reasons, in- 
cluding the coordination of its career service with the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and the elimination of duplicating policy staffs and duplicating 
research and intelligence services. 

But perhaps the best argument for a reunion is the continuing ne- 
cessity for improving and educating and building up the State De- 
partment, which must remain the key to our overseas operations. 

The Department, I am told, and especially since sputnik, has become 
increasingly sensitive to, and puzzled by, public opinion in foreign 
lands. I submit that the Department will benefit greatly by a reunion 
with the USIA. The latter may suffer temporarily, though I doubt 
it. But United States foreign relations will improve. 


CREATING NEW DIVISIONS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


TI recommend that, under the overall direction of the Secretary of 
State and an Under Secretary, three major divisions or departments 
be created within the State Department—the Department of Interna- 
tional Political Affairs, the Department of International Economie 
Affairs, and the Department of International Public Affairs. These 
cover 3 of the 4 major areas of foreign policy—with which I began— 
those of “deeds,” “goods” and “words’—leaving “force” to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Each of the three departments should have its own 
Under Secretary, or perhaps even its own Secretary as in the Defense 
Department. ‘Each should have its own Assistant Secretaries. Each 
of the three departments should have full line operating authority— 
and all officers should report up to their own Under Secretary or 
Secretary, who in turn would report to the Secretary of State. 

Senator Fulbright’s arrival prompts me to add, because of his long 
interest in the cultural and exchange program which is already in the 
State Department, that I think the information activities belong with 
it, though I do not think that this is as important as the other reasons 
I am advancing for reunion with the State Department. 
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The Cuatrman. We are very grateful to you for this outline of 
your points of view. 

Mr. Benton. I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman. i 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed with the questioning, if that is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Brenton. Yes, sir. 


PROPAGANDA IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


The CuairmMan. What would you do in the way of propaganda in 
a country like Saudi Arabia where the United States, for whatever 
reasons, alines itself in policy with a government that has no tradition 
of freedom or democracy, to say the least ? 

Mr. Benron. Mr. Chairman, there are questions like that, country by 
country, that I would not want to pose today as being ready to answer; 
each country poses a different problem and opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. I used that just as an illustration to bring out your 
ideas. 

Mr. Benton. It is a very good illustration of the tough position we 
are in in many areas of the world. Only 3 or 4 days ago Pravda 
accused the United States of being responsible for the French attack 
on Tunisia, and the background of our tieup with the French is of 
course being hammered by the Soviet propaganda in the Arab coun- 
tries. Even the Chinese stepped up their output of broadcasts this 
past year in Persian and Arabic, and I think the Chinese are pouring 
something like 10 hours a day of broadcasting in Arabic into these 
Arab countries, trying to pin on us the responsibility for Israel, the 
responsibility for French policy, ete. 

Now when you say to me specifically, How do we combat this and 
other intensive Communist propaganda activities in Saudi Arabia, I 
must leave the details of that to the people who have been there and 
who have studied the problem specifically, but all general ideas of the 
type that I have outlined int his paper, handled aggressively in our 
stepped-up broadcasting and through other media, would, in my judg- 
ment, be effective in Saudi Arabia as they would throughout the rest 
of the world. 

We need to position ourselves as the country aggressively advocat- 
ing a policy of peace in Saudi Arabia as we do in other countries of 
the world. 

The Cuatrman. To follow up that idea, suppose an opposition 
movement with more modern outlook develops in Saudi Arabia and 
that. the Rusians support it. What do we do? Do we automatically 
brand it as Communist and throw our full support to the Govern- 
ment, or do we back it and lose our oil contracts and our bases, which 
depend on maintaining good relations with the Government? Of 
what use can propaganda be in a situation like that ? 

Mr. Benton. Propaganda in itself is a poor substitute for policy. 
To guide us in a situation such as you describe, we are supposed to 
have trained intelligence officers and diplomats who will help us evolve 
a policy that will give us the answer on whether we want to stand 
aloof between the 2 factions or whether, as we must in some cases, 
and have in some cases, we should try to be helpful to 1 faction or the 
other. 
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The best that propaganda can do in many situations of the kind 
you describe, dealing with internal politics in a given country, is to 
implement our policy once it has been formulated. This is a good 
illustration of why the USIA should be in the State Department. 
It should be sitting there at the policy desks with the specialists on 
Saudi Arabia, discussing this problem and trying to figure out how 
to implement the policy, once formulated, or even how to use propa- 
ganda to help formulate policy, instead of merely trying to pick 
up the pieces afterward and put them together. 

I do not have the current information, Mr. Chairman, even if such 
a question were easier than it is, to be specific on the question you have 


The Cuarrman. I just asked that specific question to bring out your 
general views. 

The same difficulties arise elsewhere. 

Mr. Benton. That is a tough one. We have been going through 
a cousinly problem, I presume, in Venezuela, where we have enormous 
oil interests and have apparently had a regime that the people of 
Venezuela are well rid of, This may illustrate how such questions 
vary from country to country. On many of them there is no good 
versus a bad choice. On all too many of them, we get back to the 
dictum of Machiavelli, that the choice of the statesman is the lesser 
of two evils and never the choice between good and evil. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Fulbright, have you any questions you would 
like to ask ¢ 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that I had 
some difficulty getting to the Capitol this morning. I did not have 
any chains on my car and I had to wrestle around and therefore 
missed the first part of former Senator Benton’s statement. I have 

eat regard for his understanding of this problem. He was, as you 

ow, in the Department of State at the beginning of the informa- 
tion ve am, when Public Law 402, which is commonly called the 
Smith-Mundt Act, was enacted. You were Assistant Secretary of 
State at that time, weren’t you ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Futsrient. And I think you have been following this pro- 
gram as long as, if not longer than, nearly anyone. I will read your 
whole statement with much interest. I am sorry that I did not arrive 
in time to hear all of it. 

To start off, I have several questions I would like to ask about arti- 
cles you wrote on education sometime ago for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. They may not have anything to do with what you covered in 
your statement. 

Mr. Benton. Only elliptically, if at all. 


UNITED STATES MORAL PRINCIPLES 


Senator Fursrieut. I arrived here as you were reading your con- 
eluding summation. You made a statement then that is reminiscent 
of statements made by the Secretary of State, and I would like you to 
enlarge upon it: 

The United States has the moral weapons to cut Khrushchev’s ideas down to 
manageable proportions. 


What are those moral weapons to which you have reference ? 
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Mr. Benton. I gave some illustrations, Senator Fulbright, in the 
body of my testimony. 

Senator Futsriant. My questions may be very inappropriate, since 
I did not hear the first part of your statement. : 

Mr. Benton. I did not, perhaps, do justice to the strong claim 
which you quote from my testimony, but I did refer at some length to 
the moral power of the Presidency and the potential role of the 
President in the world today as a moral leader. For example, I sug- 
gested that the President accept the summit meetings instead of deny 
them, that we take the position we are happy to agree with Soviet sug- 

estions of summit meetings. We will go to one every month if this 
is the best way to get through to the Russian people; we shall attend 
such meetings if the Soviets agree on the full and complete exposure 
to the meeting through radio and press to all the people of Russia. 

Similarly, I have suggested that the President ask permission to 
address and speak to the people of Russia, as Khrushchev did last 
year here to the people of the United States. 

I do not know that the Soviets will accept any such suggestions. I 
am not intimating that they will, but at any rate such ideas give us a 
role which is not defensive on these letters from Bulganin. Instead of 
constantly responding in a negative way and saying “No; we won’t do 
it,” which has been pretty much what we have been doing in recent 
months, we can say, “Yes; we will, if you will do your part.” 

Senator Futprigut. Maybe I should not have asked this question, 
because I did not read the earlier part. But it is difficult for me to see 
how those are moral weapons. There is something about the idea, the 
assumption, that we are morally superior to our enemies that troubles. 
me. It exposes one to rejoinders which sometimes are very unhappy. 

Mr. Benton. Yes; I agree on that 

Senator Fursricut. I personally have often questioned injecting 
morality into political matters, either domestic or foreign. Domesti- 
cally, the assumption of superiority on the part of our northern 
friends, specifically in Brooklyn, when they begin talking about edu- 
cation in the South, makes them look rather silly, in my opinion. 

Now if Americans are to assume a moral superiority to anybody else 
in a political field, I doubt the wisdom of it. I think it exposes 
us to retaliation, which is sometimes disastrous, and that was the point 
I was trying to make. 

Mr. Benton. It isa valid point. 

Senator Futsrient. And it is a point that has bothered me about 
our Secretary of State. I know he is an experienced man, but it 
makes me squeamish when I hear the reiteration of our moral powers 
that are going to overcome communism. Then they begin talking 
about some of our difficulties here at home, such as those in Brooklyn, 
if you want to use that as an example, and the deterioration of our 
educational system, and the many defects that any society has, and I 
think it exposes you, makes you look silly. I do not mean to say that 
we are not as good or better than the Russians. I just do not think 
we ought to talk about it, especially in the field of propaganda. Ido 
not think it is effective. I do not think it appeals to the uncommitted 
peoples. I do not think the Indians are impressed by our claims of 
moral superiority. 

I just wonder what your comment is on that. This bothers me, 
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Mr. Benton. You can be sure the Indians are not impressed by our 
claims of moral superiority. 

Senator Funsrienr. Or anybody else. I use them as an example. 

Mr. Brenton. Perhaps we Americans understand something some- 
what different which is implicit to us in the word “moral.” 

At the Geneva Conference in 1948 I had my first experience face 
to face with the Russians at an international conference. This was 
the first international conference after the war at which a represent- 
ative of the United States got up and publicly denounced the Soviet 
code of morals in international debate. This was almost 3 years after 
the war ended, and I brought the speech along in which I so denounced 
their standards and code, and I would like to read two paragraphs 
from it, because they bear on this question. 

These two paragraphs express my startled reaction through per- 
sonal firsthand exposure to what we were up against in competin 
with the Russians in the intensifying propaganda war, and I thin 
there is a moral point involved : 

I find it not at all ludicrous that around the clock and in several dozen 
languages Soviet propagandists appropriate, degrade, and bastardize the words 
which are the hard-earned and world-accepted currency of freemen,’ liberty, 
equality, fraternity, independence, justice, freedom, democracy. For these, 
brave men have died at the hands of tyrants for thousands of years. Now 
the U. S. S. R. insists with a thousand amplified voices that repression is free- 
dom, that true freedom elsewhere in the world is slavery. They insist the 
police state is democracy, that democracy in other countries is dictatorship by 
monopoly capitalists. They assert that aggression is peace and liberation, and 
that true liberation is aggression, that complete state control of man’s thought 
‘and expression is freedom of expression and that true freedom of expression 
among freemen is dictatorship. 

I was denouncing what Anne O’Hare McCormack later called up- 
side down language. Now I deem that in these great concepts there 
are moral principles, or if you do not like the word “moral,” Senator 
Fulbright, ’'d be happy to take a substitute for it. But there are 
principles in which we and many other countries of the West believe, 
principles to which we are dedicated, and which I believe we should 
expound to the peoples of the world, by the various techniques and 
approaches which I have suggested here merely as samples, and by 
many others which could be easily developed. 

Senator Fursrient. I think of course what you read is eminently 
correct, and for us to discuss the lack of concern of the Russians for 
the individual and the complete absence of justice in their system is 
Pr correct and proper and is, I think, the most fruitful approach. 

or example, what they did in Hungary should be examined carefully 
and exposed, and the way they act at home, not only now but as they 
have for 500 years, in their complete lack of regard for individual 
rights and liberties. 

r: Benton. You make me fear I may not have expressed myself 
skillfully with the word “moral.” I shall look for another one. I 
think I know what I am driving at, and I think I sense what is dis- 
turbing to you. 

Senator Futericut. In injecting the concept of moral principles, 
first you get into a universal proposition: “Are you good or bad?” 
And then great difficulty arises, because all of us are subject to criticism 
on one or more points, and the opponents say “Yes, you are good but 
look what you do.” 
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I think talking about the actual application of the principles that 
you may call moral is one thing. But in our official propaganda we 
constantly talk about the moral superiority of this country, our moral 
power and our moral weapons, using that general term, which is, as I 
say, kind of a universal concept. 

I think it has grave disadvantages. 

Mr. Benton. Your fear may be that it slips easily over the line into 
hypocrisy ; I can agree with you on that. 

Ceuane Fotericut. These are really in many cases. political. doc- 
trines, with political aspects, of a society nvOnyne justice, which are 
certainly to a great extent difficult to deal with, and the Russians have 
a way, as you say, of perverting all these words. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL WITH KNOWLEDGE 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Coming back to education, I thought one of your great contributions 
to this country was the articles you wrote on education after you went 
to Russia. It strikes me that this is the key aspect of this whole 
problem. 

Now we talk about the USIA. Isn’t it a fact that one of the great 
obstacles to creating an effective USLA is the lack of qualified person- 
nel in this field, specifically the very great difficulty of obtaining people 
who speak the languages in these countries. Is that not true? 

Mr. Benton. No question of it. 

Senator Futsricur. You were there. Didn’t you have great diffi- 
culty in finding qualified people to work in the State Department? 

Mr. Benton. No question, no doubt about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you find many people who have a thorough un- 
derstanding of Russian history? Did you, when you were there, or 
do we now find them in this country ? 

Mr. Brenton. No, they are not trained. There aren’t the places to 
trainthem. Itis one of our great lacks. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it putting the cart before the horse to think 
we can create an effective organization in this field without the raw 
material of men and brains to administer it properly ? 

Mr. Benvron. There is no doubt about that, Senator. There is a long 
and persuasive letter in yesterday’s New York Times by Mr. Henry 
Wriston commenting on the fact that the Foreign Service Institute, 
set up to provide essential training for our foreign service officers, 
is not getting adequate funds even to carry forward its very small and 
relatively tiny program of training in languages and other fields. 

Mr. Wriston properly makes the point that this is a tragic penny- 
saving policy. It deprives the one place in the country devoted to 
our foreign service where some of this training is especially designed 
for them, of the funds to employ the teachers. 

Senator Futsricur. I agree completely with Mr. Wriston. 

Mr. Benton. Even with a great language like Arabic, there are only 
a handful of people in those Near Eastern countries representing the 
United States who can speak the language. Most, if not all, of our 
information officers have no knowledge of Arabic. 

Senator Fu.srieur. That is true not only of the officers in the field 
but of the people here in Washington and in the headquarters of USIA 
who have the responsibility for developing the propaganda, for devel- 
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oping the proper way to appeal to these people. They have very super- 
ficial knowledge of the history of the social practices and the language ; 
is that not so? 

Mr. Benton. It may be worse than that. When these officers of the 
USIA get out in the field, often they do not apply themselves to study- 
ing the language of the country to which they are assigned. One 
reason I think it would be helpful to put the USIA into the State 
Department is to give its officers career status under which they would 
benefit if they applied themselves to the mastery of Burmese, let us 
say. We do not have any people that speak—I do not know where 
this word “exotic” coines from applied to a language. I had never 
heard it so applied until recently—but we do not have people who 
speak these off-beat languages. We need them. I heard Charence 

andall speak not long ago here in Washington to the Committee for 
Economic Development of which I’ve been a member since its founding. | 
Looking at these businessmen, he said, “Which one among you has f 
working in your companies a man who can speak Afghan or Ghanese ?” 

I do not even know what the language of Ghana may be called, but 
while Randall was speaking the Russians were said to be there with 
a trade mission of people speaking the language. 

Senator Futsricut. You mentioned the State Department. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations recently had before it a group of the 
new recruits of the State Department forei Service. As t recall 
it, out of 7, which was a sample of the class of some 75, only 2 of them 
had any competence in a foreign language. The truth of the matter 
is that the State Department ought not to have to teach languages 
to these new Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Benton. That is right. 

Senator Futsricnt. But it has to because they are not available 
from our regular educational sources. What I am getting at is this: 
the fundamental defect goes right back to our educational system here 
in the United States, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes, it does. 
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COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Senator Futsrieut. I wonder if you would say a few words about 
the comparison of the efficiency of the Russian system and ours, as 
to whether or not the Russians make their students work harder, 
whether they do work harder, whether they actually train them, at 
least for their purposes, more effectively than we do. Would you care 
to say anything about that ? 

I think this goes back to the very source of the trouble in all these 
other activities. 

Mr. Benton. I would like to say something about this. I am very 
grateful to you for asking, and I agree that the U. S. S. R. system 
of education and training is closely allied to their propaganda 
activities. 

I went to Russia 2 years ago to study the propaganda techniques 
of the Soviet rulers within Russia, aimed at the Russian people, and 
I picked education as one field to study. 

The most important discovery I made on the trip was that the Rus- 
sians do not prostitute their public education schools in the age levels 
below the universities by making them concentrate on propaganda; 
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indeed, only a very small part of the training of the young people 
under 17 or 18 would look like Marxism or propaganda to us, per- 
haps only in some of the history courses. 

I came back and reported this as my most important observation, 
and further that the Soviet young people work 10 months a year, 6 
days a week, and on a compulsory curriculum with absolutely no elec- 
tives that when they finish at age 17 gives them more scientific train- 
ing than is required for admission in science as a graduate student at 
Harvard or the University of Chicago. In the Soviet 10-year schools, 
the students receive 5 times the scientific training required to get 
into MIT, and at the same time they have had more training in litera- 
ture and the humanities than our schoolchildren. 

Senator Futsrient. Language? 

Mr. Benron. And language. Every child gets 6 years of a foreign 
language before he is 17 years of age. English is the preferred lan- 
guage. That is why there are 41,000 English teachers in Russia. 

Now by contrast, last year out of all our colleges and universities in 
this country, we graduated some 9,000 physical education teachers, 
some 5,000 science teachers, and only 1,500 language teachers. This 
is for the entire United States. 

The Soviet children of course have the whip on their back in their 
compulsory studies of mathematics through trigonometry, 5 years of 
physics, 4 years of chemistry, 2 years of biology, and so on, and I am 
sure there is high erosion. Our psychologists from their knowledge of 
children say that lots of Soviet youngsters must break down, come 
down with nervous breakdowns, and so on. I am sure that is true. 
The papers in Russia complain about hooliganism. They seem to 
have their own juvenile delinquency problems, but surely we too have 
erosion in our own system and plenty of it on which we have no 
yardstick, as evidenced by what is going on right now in the great 
New York City school system. 

The big lesson I got out of my exposure to Russian education at 
under 17 years of age is that our children are not working hard 
enough, that the teachers do not expect enough from them, that our old 
vacation system designed for farmers’ children to let them go home 
and put up the vegetables and get the crops in is obsolete, and that 
one of the most important needs in our country from the standpoint 
of our national security and our competitive position vis-a-vis the 
Russians is a reexamination and revamping of our educational system. 

This is why I and most everyone else interested in education feel 
disappointed at the President’s meager proposals in this field in his 
budgetary message. 

If you are training millions of kids in‘mathematics, naturally, as 
Dr. Teller points out, many are going to develop as top scientists. 
They will develop the incentives and the desire to do so. If most 
youngsters in Russia at age 17 have had mathematics through trigo- 
nometry, then every boy and girl, if he has the ability and the char- 
acter, has the chance to decide whether he wants to become a doctor 
or a physicist or an engineer. This enormously expands the potential 
numbers from which scientists develop. This helps explain how the 
Russians are doing better than we are in the field of scientific training. 
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IMPACT OF QUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS UPON THE UNCOMMITTED 
COUNTRIES 


Senator Fursricut. Do you think in the long run that this em- 
phasis upon education will be a very significant element in whether or 
not Russia or this country attracts and holds the allegiance of what 
we call the uncommitted world ? : : 

Mr. Benton. I think it is the frontline, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fuiericnt. What do you mean “frontline”? How impor- 
tant do you think it is? 

Mr. Benton. I think it is the single most important subject facing 
this country apart from our military defense operation. The best 
of these kids, these Russian children at age 17, the 5 percent top 
scholars who are called medalists, go rolling into the universities, 
and so do all who can pass the examinations, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, who are ambitious, keep taking the examinations for 10 and 15 
years. Many of the best university students do not get in until 
they are 25 or 30. 

At the university level, 10 percent of their training is Marxist in- 
doctrination, so when they graduate from the university they are 
thoroughly trained in Marxist-Leninist theory and propaganda. The 
Soviets are now turning out 100,000 engineers a year, just to take this 
field as a sample, against our 34,000. Their economy is only 40 per- 
cent the size of ours, and thus it would seem that they do not need 
that hundred thousand for their own economy. They are training 
them to send to Ghana, to Burma, to India, as technicians and as 
propagandists and proficient in the local languages. 

The university graduates in the U.S. S. R., like our boys from West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Corps Academy, are expected to serve 
the government for 3 years when they get out. They don’t complain 
about it, any more than do our young officers. Thus, through their 
university system of education, the Soviets are training et mil- 
lions of potential overseas experts, with command of their technical 
toe indoctrinated in Marxism-Leninism, and at the service of 
their government—to go where they are sent and to go happily. 

This is a very great threat to the United States, and it is going 
to step up every year as the output gets larger and the present trainees 
get older. 

I like Bulganin’s remark on the accelerating Soviet training pro- 
gram. He said, “Our trained manpower is our gold reserve.” 

I am one who happens to think that even in the rather careless way 
we went about it, the GI bill of rights, on which we spent $5 billion, 
has been a great national investment. This bill gave us more trained 
manpower in this country. While we were willing to face up to the 
cost for the GT bill of rights, we are not willing to face up to now the 
urgent need for more money for education, as I feel we ought to be 
facing up to it. 

Senator Fursrtent. Don’t you think that as it becomes known 
that the Russians are emphasizing education—as it will and probably 
is now over the world—and the quality of it being as good as it is, 
that this will be a great influence in determining the attitude of these 
newly developed countries. If you were a Burmese or Indian or 
Ghanaian, and you were looking at the United States and Russia, 
and one of the outstanding differences was this great effort in 
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education, wouldn’t that affect your attitude as to the future of these 
two countries ? 

Mr. Benton. It is affecting it right now, Senator Fulbright. When 
I was in Budapest 2 or 3 years ago I was talking to the Hungarian 
Minister of Education, a physicist who still works in his laboratory. 
This was, of course, before the Hungarian uprising. He told me that 
they had 200 Chinese students studying there in Budapest. I said 
to him, “Well, what are they studying?” He said, “Lots of them are 
studying the Hungarian language and literature.” I think you will 
agree that this suggests that Marshal Mao is looking a long ways 
ahead. 

I read a ey last week that there are a thorsand Cambodian 
Chinese now in China at Chinese universities. This is out of a popu- 
lation of only 350,000. This suggests that the appeal is not merely 
from Russia. Itis also from China. 

Now when a thousand Cambodian students go from Cambodia to 
China to attend their universities, this dramatizes what we are going 
to be up against competing in Cambodia in the decades ahead when 
such students by the tens of thousands have infiltrated into key roles 
in Cambodian society. 

Within the U. S. S. R. and China are hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents from other countries. An Hungarian boy today, in almost any 
specialty, if he wants to be trained as an aeronautical engineer, let us 
say, has to learn the Russian language and go to the Russian universi- 
ties or higher institutes. 

Thus the Soviet educational system is becoming a network of train- 
ing and indoctrination throughout the whole Communist-dominated 
world. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF RUSSIAN INTEREST IN THE ARTS 


Senator Futprieur. One last question. I have many more but I 
know other members want to question you and I hesitate to take up too 
much of the time. 

Do you think that their excellence in the arts, particularly as an il- 
lustration, the Bolshoi ballet, and in music, and the attention they pay 
to the development of their artists have any significance in this 
struggle between the United States and Russia? Is that an element 
which might also weigh in the balance with the rest of the world? 

Mr. Benton. It undoubtedly has significance, but not remotely on 
a par with the educational system. The Russians play more Shakes- 
peare than the whole free world does all together. They have five 
hundred-odd theaters stocked with actors, plus 30 or 40 great opera 
companies scattered all over their vast country, not to mention thirty- 
odd great ballet companies, not merely the Bolshoi Ballet, in Moscow. 
They go in for the theater on a scale we can’t imagine and with an 
enormous subsidized program. The ballet and opera were great 
things under the Czars, and when the Communists came into power, 
they saw their propaganda potential and have greatly expanded them. 
They know enough not to make every show a Communist propaganda 
show, too, not because people won’t go every week to lap it up. So 
they will have 2 or 3 Shakespearean plays. Then they will drop in 
one Communist play and then go back to Chechov or Shaw, and then 
another Communist play and so forth. 
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Senator Futsricur. But, in your opinion, is the very fact that they 
do excel in a thing like the ballet, one of the important considerations 
in the judgment of independent people as to the quality of that society ? 

Mr. Benton. I think it is important. At the Bolshoi, which I at- 
tended, you will see in many of the best seats the Asiatics. The Swiss 
Minister, when I was in Moscow, estimated to me there were 10,000 
‘different missions, in that one year, coming to Moscow from the var- 
ious countries throughout Asia, including all the Soviet republics in 
Asia. 

Of course, when they get to Moscow, they are taken to the ballet as 
one of their great—— ' 

Senator Futsricur. When one goes to the Bolshoi Ballet, is he 
impressed ? 

Mr. Benton. Oh, yes, very much so. Further, I think the Commu- 
nists know what they are doing in the field of propaganda. 

Senator Futsrieut. I have not been there. I want your expert 
opinion as to whether or not it is important or is not important. Does 
it impress you or foreigners favorably, as favorably, for example, as 
going to Madison Square Garden in New York? 

Mr. Benton. There isn’t any question that it is favorable, Senator 


Fulbright. | 
I cannot estimate the degree. 5 
Senator Futsrieut. at is your own opinion ? 


Mr. Benton. My own opinion is that it is an important arm of their 
propaganda effort, and obviously from the money they pour into it 
they feel the same way about it or they would put a stop to it. It is 
important internally and important in its impact on visitors, I saw 
a marvelous opera company in Kiev, a wonderful ballet in Leningrad. 


CULTURAL LACKS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator Futsricutr. Have you ever heard anyone remark that it is 
rather strange that in the capital of the United States, the richest 
vountry in the world, there is not a decent opera house or a decent 
concert hall, just a hall where you can give productions of music? 
Have you ever heard any one remark on that? 

Mr. Benton. This is often remarked upon. 

Senator Futsricut. It is; often? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Fursricut. Did you ever hear any foreigners comment 
on it? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Futsricutr. How did they comment on it? 

Mr. Benton. Occasionally, as the Russians would like to have them 
comment, to support the thesis that we Americans are a people grossly 
deficient in cultural interests and achievements. 

Senator Futsricut. Would you consider that a handicap to our 
effort to impress 

Mr. Brenton. I do not think we will do much to correct this im- 
pression of us just by building a theater or opera house in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Futsrieut. You do not think that would make any dif- 
ference ? 

Mr. Benton. I would favor the building of the opera house but 
that in itself is not going to change attitudes appreciably. 
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Senator Futsricut. I wanted your honest opinion on this matter. 

Some people have felt that this is important. 

Mr. Benton. Even the Westerners in Moscow are enormously im- 
pressed by the ballet. In fact, people in our own Embassy told me 
that the average Russian chorus girl in the ballet is better than the 
ballerina of the West. In Moscow our own people crowd into the 
ballet along with all other Westerners in Moscow because this is one of 
the great experiences of living in Moscow. 

Senator Futsricur. But if it is, I do not see why you think it is 
not important that we do not have anything comparable in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Benton. I do not think it is unimportant, Senator Fulbright. 
I would like to see your suggestion encouraged here in Washington. 

Senator Futpricnt. I wanted to get your judgment, as a former 
public official, as to whether or not this has any bearing upon the 
way foreigners contemplate the civilization that has been created in 
the United States. Now if this is unimportant, I want you to say so. 
I am not trying to find out whether or not you like it. If you have 
any judgment as to what its effect is upon people from Asia or the 
Middle East or South America, that is what I am trying to ascertain. 

Mr. Benton. I think it is important but I would not put it high 
in the hierarchy of things that I regard as important. Incidentally, 
perhaps the time to get such a project under way will be in 1959, when 
under the new cultural accord the Bolshoi Ballet will be coming to 
this country. This visit will produce a lot of talk about our deficien- 
cies, and at that time, as our own people are struck with the tremen- 
dous and thrilling perfection of that great Soviet company, the 
world’s greatest ballet company—at that time perhaps we can get the 
opera house built and staffed. 

Senator Futprient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. I want to apologize for not being able to be here to 
hear all of the testimony. I am just going through the prepared re- 
marks and when the rest of the Senators are through I will have a 
few questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Kennedy, do you have any questions? 


POSSIBLE PUBLICATION OF DISCUSSIONS HELD IN NEW HAVEN 


Senator Kennepy. Senator Benton, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for your statement today. I think your prepared statement is 
full of valuable suggestions and I think that your answers have been 
extremely helpful. I hope it is going to be possible for the publica- 
tion some time soon of the discussion that was held at New Haven a 
couple of weeks ago under the Benton Foundation. 

I thought the speeches and the panel discussions were excellent and 
it would be valuable if all of us could get them some time soon. 

Is that going to be done? 

Mr. Benton. I do not know. 

Senator Kennepy. I hope it will be. 

Mr. Benton. There was a publisher talking about making a book 
of the proceedings but I have not heard from him since the conference 
closed. 

Senator Kennepy. I think it would be valuable. 
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Mr, Benton. I think so, too. I hope the book is published. I will 
look into it again, Senator Kennedy. I will try to get it done. 


COMPETING WITH THE RUSSIANS IN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator Kennepy. We have been talking about these students learn- 

ing exotic languages. 
ou quoted Clarence Randall as asking, when speaking to a group 

of businessmen, whether any of them had working in their companies 
anyone who spoke the language of Ghana. When the economic return 
of speaking that language is so limited to us, and when, on the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union judges value on the basis of value to the 
state, how is it ever going to be possible for us, under our capitalistic 
system, to compete with that type of order that the Soviet state can 
bring into this situation ? 

Mr. Benron. You have put your finger right on the key question. 
Here is the crux of our problem in this area. The answer is that 
the job will have to be done through our Federal Government and 
through our universities. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, either service to the state is going 
to have to be the idea or we are going to have to compensate these 
people otherwise? 

r. Benron. Or scholarships and fellowships at our universities or 

those overseas. 

Senator Kennepy. Or scholarships ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. And employment later, which would really be 
valuable from the point of view of perhaps personal prestige and finan- 
cial return. , 

If we are going to judge it all by financial return, it does not seem 
to me we are going to get very many good people. 

Mr. Benton. That is right. And thus it can’t be judged by finan- 
cial return any more than the Foreign Service or a professorship at 
a university is.so judged. Many of our universities would be eager 
to move into these fields if there was philanthropic or Government 
money available to finance them. 

Senator Kennepy. We are talking now about giving teachers and 
students certain advantages for studying foreign languages. I think 
we should be careful not to confine that just to the studying of French ) 
a“ petiege Spanish, which are really the common languages in our | 
schools. 

Do you think it would be possible through some effective Govern- 
ment programs to turn our teachers and students into the study of ? 
Russian and other extremely difficult languages? , 

Mr. Benton. It would not only be possible, it would be easy if | 
money were furnished to our universities or to qualified graduate 
students who want to study abroad. Our universities, many of them, 
would eagerly seize the opportunity to develop Russian institutes or 
departments of near eastern languages and literature, let us say. 
This is a financial problem to which we should face up. It grows out ( 
of the fact, as you put it, there is not any commercial payoff in many 
of these languages and areas. However, there is a big payoff for 
scholars. I am sure Senator Fulbright would agree with me on the 
fact that many universities would eagerly move into the field if they 
were financed. 
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I do not see where the money is going to come from in sufficient 
quantities, however, through private philanthropy. 


SHORTAGE OF FACILITIES AT OUR UNIVERSITIES 


Senator Kennepy. And also the funds available and scholarships 
available for foreign students to come here are quite limited, aren’t 
they, compared to what you suggest in the case of the Chinese or the 
Soviet Union funds available for students to come to those countries? 

Mr. Benton. You are right; but the number of foreign students 
here has gone up greatly, nonetheless, and is constantly rising. Pri- 

vate funds have come in more generously in this area than I would 
have anticipated 12 years ago when Senator Fulbright and I were so 
interested in the act which he proposed to the Congress. 

I made the point before you joined the hearing that I would like to 
send a quarter of a million of our students overseas, and this is the 
quick way, easily available to us, to teach hundreds of thousands of 
our young people the languages. 

We are going to have a vast shortage of facilities at our universities. 
The costs overseas are often far Jess than in our own universities. 
For instance, the average cost per student at the University of Connec- 
ticut, which has only $150 tuition, is $1,350. For $1,350 a student 

an do very well in France or Germany or Italy or at any of the 
Spanish or Latin American universities, at the Japanese universities, 
or elsewhere. 

I don’t believe it will cost our economy ary more to send 250,000 
young men and women abroad than it would to educate them right 
here at our own universities, if we can figure out how to provide and 
channel the funds. 


DIFFICULTY IN FINDING PEOPLE WHO SPEAK EXOTIC LANGUAGES 


Senator Kennepy. How are you going to get Americans to study a 
language like Hindi, which is a good deal limited, unless the Govern- 
ment gives a person much more of an opportunity to spend his life in 
one countr y? 

I really wonder whether we are ever going to be able, under this 
type of system, to compete very successfully in this field when the 
return to a student or young man or woman for devoting his life to 
one country or one area is re ally so limited ? 

Mr. Benron. Hindi is a good deal easier to tackle than Afghan, 
which was mentioned by Clarence Randall. I think thousands of 
students in this country would gladly take scholarships to go and live 
and study in India. Our universities would like to train professors to 
staff Institutes of Indian Affairs. As to Afghan and Ghanese, I sus- 
pect many students would look forward to the knowledge of such a 
language as an asset in Government service. 

Senator Kennepy. Senator, ev idently the corporations have been ex- 
tremely slow in going into this field except that some of them, as in the 
ease of General Electric or Westinghouse, have given some scholar- 
ships for scientists, but that is really in their own particular sphere of 
activity. 

But we really have not had great corporate activity in this field. 
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Mr. Benron. One reason the corporations will not take this on is 
because smart boys who want to devote their lives to business will not 
go into it. I wouldn’t let any son of mine who anticipates a lifetime 
in business devote his time to studying Hindi. I would tell him to go 
to Detroit or Chicago or Boston or California to seek his opportunity, 
not to Calcutta or Sieibay. Indeed, the young men of our land of 
vast internal opportunity, who go into business overseas, tend to be 
the castoffs, those who can’t find a good opportunity at home. 

You do not get young men of comparable quality into overseas work 
in business—comparable to those recruited for the best jobs in our 
domestic service. 

That will continue to be true. This is why if we are going to get 
quality, it will have to be done through the universities and through 
the Government. Indeed, if a kid is really smart and General Electric 
sends him to India to learn Hindi, within 10 years he will be running 
the GE Detroit office and no longer bothering around with Calcutta. 

This is the dilemma inherent in our great private system of enter- 
prise, applied to some of these new problems we as a country are 
facing. Thus, I would not put any real pepe in this area in our private 
corporations, except, of course, some of the oil companies applied to 
Arabic and certain other languages. There are exceptions, but they 
are few. 

Senator Kennepy, In other words, you feel that what the Govern- 
ment is proposing to do to meet this crisis is far too inadequate ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes, I do; tragically inadequate. 


UNITED STATES ACCESS TO SOVIET TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Kennepy. Senator, you mentioned that Russian and Eng- 
lish were the top scientific languages, and you also indicated the Soviet 
Union was training sufficient young men and women to absorb our 
scientific information. 

From your contact with scientists, do you feel we are getting a 
on — of Russian technical information in the United 

tates 

Mr. Benton. Flatly, no. It took the sputnik even to bring the 
subject to the front of public consciousness. 

Prior to the sputniks, there was a lot of experimental laboratory 
work being done in the Western World on problems that the Russians 
had already. solved and published in their technical and scientific 
journals. These journals had not been translated and the western 
scientists had not been exposed to the solutions of many distinguished 
Soviet scientists. One of the urgent needs of the West today is a real 
progratn of translating the Russian technical journals and circu- 
ating them to western scientists, each in his respective field. 

I knew of men in England even before sputnik who used the great 
Russian translation service on English and all western journals to 
keep up with the western scientific materials. The Soviets have 
2,500 experts, I am told, collating all scholarly journals of the West, 
translating them into Russian, often condensing the articles for wide 
distribution among Soviet scientists. 

If there were men in England that used that service from Moscow, 
there must have been many in the United States as well, and merely 
to keep up with our own western output. 
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This is one of the great and urgent needs, a better method of fast 
translation and circularization of the current advances in science in 
Russia, and indeed in the West also. 

Senator Kennepy. Our Army medical library, which is now going 
to be the National Medical Library, has been quite successful in dis- 
tributing information concerning the latest progress in medicine 
around at least the United States and the Western World, and I am 
hopeful that we will be able to do something similar to that with 
scientific information. 

Mr. Benvon. I have a hunch that in medicine we may have done 
better than in many other fields. 

In many others, we don’t have the push provided by the Army 
Medical Corps and the big foundations and pharmaceutical houses. 

Such others would be astronomy and oceanography, let us say. 


MAGNITUDE OF SOVIET EFFORTS TO INFLUENCE OPINION 


Senator Kennepy. Senator, do you know what the Soviet Union 
is spending on all its efforts to influence opinion, such as propaganda 
and cultural exchanges, as compared with the United States? 

Mr. Benton. No, “but there was an editorial in the Bridgeport 
Telegram yesterday that bears on this question. 

This is a good Republican paper in my State. Its editorial pointed 
out that the Soviets for the Brussels Trade Fair have a $62 million 
appropriation plus $10 million for publicity in contrast to a $12 mil- 
lion appropriation for the United States. 

I suspect that the overall ratio is at least the 12 to 1 represented 
here, even without including the $114 million for jamming which 
is itself more than our total USIA appropriation. 

The Russians had a youth conference last year with 30,000 people 
attending. Now to bring 30,000 people from all over the world to 
a youth conference costs enormous money. 

‘I would be surprised if the CIA did not have a total estimate for 
you, Senator Kennedy. They have prepared an excellent summary 
of current Soviet propaganda activities, including the new slick 
paper magazines that the Soviets have started this past year, and in 
many languages. 

The radio output of the Communist countries is now up to 2,350 
hours a week. That is 14 hours of broadcasting for every hour of the 
week, 24 hours a day. 


UNITED STATES’ MORAL PRINCIPLES 


Senator Kennepy. Finally, I hope you won’t back away from that 
word “moral.” I certainly feel we should not attach a moral principle 
to something that is just in our own self-interest. I think that the 
moral principles of this country, at least at the time of our origin, had 
great influence around the world, and I am hopeful that we will con- 
tinue to attach some ethical stimuli to our domestic and foreign posts, 
but not spread it over the whole field of our activities. I think cer- 

tainly some main lines should be considered moral. 

Mr. Benton. I share Senator Fulbright’s uneasiness about the 
word, however. It is so easy to get. pompous and hypocritical about 
it. I thought first of the word “honest” but I do not think the word 
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“honest” is as good as the word “moral.” It is not strong enough, 
honest propaganda, honest politics, honest expression, and it does not 
have the same positive connotation. 

Senator Kennepy. I do not think we should go completely into 
a sort of pragmatic society for then we would really not have very 
great appeal around the world. I think we can all agree on certain 
moral principles. Otherwise, the whole effort is hardly worthwhile, 
and therefore I am hopeful that while we not overdo it, we will not 
underdo it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCES 


The Cuarmman. Mr. Langer, do you have some questions? 

Senator Lancer. Senator, I was interested in what you said about 
summit conferences. 

Did I understand you correctly to say you believe we should have 
one every month ? 

Mr. Benton. No. I think such a possibility highly unlikely, but 
I would be prepared for it if the Russians offered it and would posi- 
tively agree to give us full access over the Soviet radio and 
through the Soviet press to the Russian people. A monthly con- 
ference would put such a great strain on the leaders of both countries 
that I can’t envisage it. I used the idea merely as an extreme example. 
But I regard the problem of getting through to the Soviet people as 
of such prime importance that I would carry it to almost any extreme. 

Senator Lancer. Do you think we should have summit conferences 
when the President and Mr..Dulles have offered time and again to 
have summit conferences if the Russians would discuss the unification 
of Germany and Russia simply refuses to discuss it ? 

What would you do under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Benton. I think the President and Secretary Dulles are quite 
right on wanting to discuss the unification of Germany, just as I am 
right on wanting to get through to the Russian people. The problem of 
diplomacy and negotiation is to know what conditions to set up, what 
are most important and what to insist upon. 

The importance of any one subject changes from time to time; 
what might be true at one time, 6 months later might not be true. 

Senator Lancer. Has it been true that nearly every time we have 
discussed summit conferences Russia has refuse] to discuss any of 
the problems that have been submitted by the President and Mr. 
Dulles ? 

They talk about everything else except what the United States wants 
to discuss. 

Mr. Benton. My impression is that Germany was discussed at the 
1955 summit conference in Geneva, and that the Soviets promised 
progress toward the free vote in both Germanys, progress that has 
not developed, but that is just my recollection of 3 years ago and I 
would want to check on it. 

Senator Lancer. They just have been ducking it all the time, haven’t 
they ? 

Mr. Benton. They are not now prepared to move ahead on the 
German question, and they so flatly state. 
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GERMAN SCIENTISTS TAKEN TO RUSSIA 


Senator Langer. Now, in connection with this matter of education, 
you were in the Senate when Senator Wherry, of Nebraska, was the 
Republican leader. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Do you remember the speeches he gave on edu- 
cation relating to the Russians grabbing off thousands of German 
scientists and taking them to Russia ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Those who would not come in voluntarily at big 
salaries, they kidnaped. 

Mr, Benton. Yes. 

Senator Langer. Isn’t it true that it is not a matter of students 
so much as a matter of instructors and teachers, and that Russia got 
a tremendous jump on us by getting the German scientists? 

Mr. Benton. I think that has been greatly exaggerated, Senator 
Langer. I had a letter from the great Dr. von Braun, the head of 
the missile operation in the Army, who is a German scientist, who 
wrote me that we ourselves got most of the missiles scientists, not the 
Russians. Contrary to a widespread public impression, the German 
scientists played very little if any part in the development of the 
sputnik. 

I think what the Soviets did with the captured German scientists 
was to milk them dry, to keep them writing papers and memorandums, 
to keep them captive and at work as long that they could get anything 
out of them, but they never trusted them and most of there are now 
either dead or back in Germany. 

I believe everybody who has studied the matter will argue that 
sputnik, the most dramatic example of Russian science, is almost 
wholly attributable to Russian scientists themselves. 

Senator Lancer. That is not my information. My information is 
that 14 of these 31 scientists who were chiefly interested in the sputniks 
were Germans. 

Mr. Benton. I believe that the CIA would know that exactly. If 
you are right, you and I have been informed differently. 

Senator Lancer. Have you read any of the CIA reports lately? 

Mr. Ben'ron. No. 

Senator Lanerr. All during the denazification program—we were 
going to denazify 30 million people, including 2 or 3 million 
Germans—isn’t it true that we took German professors and paid them 
$1.a day to do ordinary work out on the streets, shoveling and using 
picks or whatever they might happen to have? 

Mr. Benton. I do not know. 

Senator Lancer. At the same time Russia was taking those men in 
the same capacity and paying them as high as $12,000 a year and 
putting them in the universities and utilizing their services? 

Mr. Benton. I do not know the answer to that, but it sounds per- 
fectly possible from other things I do know that happened. 

I do not think our Army would necessarily have had the respect 
for the professors that I wish they might have had. However, we 
know that they picked up Dr. von Braun and the missiles experts 
and brought them to the United States. 
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MERGER OF ARAB COUNTRIES 


Senator Lancer. One final question. 

I would like to know what you think of the merger of Iraq and 
Jordan. 

Mr. Benton. It is not often that countries can get together volun- 
tarily, as we have just seen four of them do in the Near East. 

I happen to think that for the long pull it is going to be good for 
these Tab countries to get together, regardless of temporary or 
short-term setbacks which we or others may suffer. The United 
States has a policy of urging Europe to get together to establish a 
common market, a policy that is validated and supported by the State 
Department. I am even on the so-called American Committee for a 
United Europe. : : : s 

We know from our own experience in this country that economies 
operate better in larger units, and one of the long-range hopes for the 

ear East would seem to be to pull these Arab countries together, and 
thus knocking down their trade and other barriers so that they can 
do greater justice to improving the living conditions of their poverty- 
stricken peoples. 

I hope these mergers will prove to be steps forward, in other words, 
even though they may temporarily pose serious problems. 

Senator Langer. Isn’t the great problem over there the 800,000 
refugees ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes; it is a grave one. 

Senator Lancer. And Russia does not want anything done to help 
them; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Brenton. I would presume so. They are a cancer eating at 
the body politic through that area. The Soviets feed on cancers. 

Senator Lancer. You do not have to answer this, but don’t you 
think Secretary Dulles has done a pretty good job over there in the 
Middle East? 

Mr. Benton. I am sorry, I do not know. 

Senator Lancer. I did not get your answer. 

Mr. Benton. I do not know. I am not sufficiently well enough 
informed to answer that. 

Senator Lancer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brenton. The problems in the Near East are terribly complex, 
and I do not like to sit here and pass casual judgment on as important 
a a as yours about Secretary Dulles. 

Senator Lancer. I have always thought he did a mighty good job. 
I think it is an extremely difficult one. 

Mr. Benvon. It is manifestly extremely difficult. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you any questions to ask? 

Senator Arken. I just have 2 or 3. 

Was the last summit conference well reported all through Russia? 

Mr. Benton. I would be greatly surprised if any conference of 
that kind were well reported throughout Russia, from the standpoint 
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of what we would have reported, but I have not checked into that 
in detail. 

All reporting within the U. S. S. R. is done from the basis and 
angle of the current Soviet propaganda. It would amaze me if it 
were even reasonably well reported, even by the worst standards of 
journalism to be found in the West. 

Senator Arken. I noticed that in your statement you put great 
stress on breaking through to the Russian people and at the same 
time advocated as many summit conferences as may be necessary ? 

Mr. Benton. I do not believe I am advocating many summit con- 
ferences because I do not believe they will accept the condition I 
have stressed. 

Senator AIkEN, Your proposal then is to accept their proposal for 
summit conferences with an “if,” which is concerned with the effect it 
would have with the rest of the world rather than with the hope of 
getting through to the Russian people! 

Mr. Benton. No; we should insist on full reporting to the Soviet 
peoples, and it might be if we keep it up long enough, and the situ- 
ation changes in Russia, we might suddenly find that we would have 
such a summit conference. This would be eminently desirable. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Senator Arken. Don’t you think a good many of the Russian 
peapie are better aware of what is going on than we may be inclined 
to think they are? 

Isn’t the compulsory education system of Russia, which trains 
people to think, Vikely to mean the Russians will think about things 
other than those which the Kremlin perhaps wants them to think? 

Mr. Benton. This is the great hope. This I referred to in my 
testimony, because Mr. Allen Dulles and I have talked about this. 

I share his hope in the phrase he uses, a “cautious hope,” that as 
more and more people get advanced scientific education, they are 
going to begin to think about questions of politics and human free- 
dom. 

I believe the Russian people are better informed in many areas 
than one would suspect Poni the paucity of information that gets 
through to them. 

On the other hand, when you visit Russia, everywhere you go, 
you will have people giving you the refrain of the Russian propa- 
ganda line about the United States: 

“Why do you have these bases threatening us and why are you 
threatening to make war upon us,” the people will ask you. 

“Why do you want war?” they will say to you, “Why do you 
Americans want war? What have you got to gain from war?” 
“Why did you precipitate war in Korea?” “Why don’t you send 
your troops home from Germany, unless you want war?”, and so on. 

So the propaganda has its deep effect. 


INFORMATION REACHING SATELLITES 


Senator Arken. Is what goes on in the United States becoming 
better publicized in the satellite countries / 
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Mr. Benton. Yes; it is. Poland has taken off the jamming, for 
instance. The Russians quit jamming the BBC for several months, 
and the BBC, when I was in London last fall, was delighted about 
this, but the head of the BBC had not the faintest idea why they 
had suddenly quit jamming. Now they are back jamming the BBC 
again and the BBC wonders whether it is worse off than before. 

Senator Arxen. I think that completes the questions I have at this 
time. I know weare short of time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Benton. There is a lot more about the West that gets into the 
satellites, Senator Aiken, far more than into the U. S. S. R., through 
the church and in other ways due to the general orientation of the 
satellites toward the West. 


AID TO SATELLITES 


Senator Arken. And do you think it is good business to work with 
the satellites as far as we conscientiously can ? 

Mr. Benton. I do. 

Senator Arken. And diplomatically ? 

Mr. Benton. Yes, and [ approve the agricultural loans to Poland, 
as risks worth taking, though they may indeed kick back upon us. 
Wasn’t it $90 million of agr icultural goods to Poland, Senator ? 

Senator Arxen. I think that is true, but in the long run it won’t 
cost any more even if we do not get full payment for it than it would 
to carry that same surplus over a ‘ong period of years. 

Senator Benton. Yes; I thought T saw the hand of the Committee 
on Agriculture underneath the Polish decision. I think it is a good 
decision from the standpoint of our foreign policy. 

Senator Arken. I may say I approved that loan last year and I 
also found the time spent with the Polish delegation very informative. 
I think that those who came over here to negotiate that loan were 
conscientious people. 

IMPACT OF THE SPUTNIK 


The Cuatrrman. Are there any other questions anyone wishes to 
ask ? 

Senator Fursrient. I want to ask some but I want to defer if the 
Senator from Wisconsin has any questions. 

Senator Writer. Thank you. 

I apologize for not being here, Senator, when you gave us this, 
shall I say, reservoir of ideas. I see you have testified on the psycho- 
logical aspects and the impact of the sputniks. In relation to sputnik, 
do you think it had any beneficial effect as far as we were concerned ? ? 

Mr. Benton. Up to now the effect seems to me wholly beneficial, at 
least in my State of Connecticut it is, and I think throughout the 
country. In Connecticut, we have appointed an educational scien- 
tific adviser to our commissioner of education. There are parent 
and teacher groups all over the State taking a new and hard look at 
the high-school curriculum in their communities. I think we Ameri- 
cans have developed a new respect for eggheads out of the sputniks, 
strange as that may seem, and I feel that all over the country there 
has been a psychological response that was not anticipated by Mr. 
Allen Dulles, according to his own statement in a speech I heard him 
give, nor do I believe it was anticipated by the U.S.S. R. 
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I testified before the Committee on Atomic Energy the first of May 
of 1956 on my observations on my trip to Russia. 

Mr. James Reston, head of the New York Times Bureau in Wash- 
ington, told me that he filed a dispatch on my testimony; yet there 
was not a word of it printed in the New York Times. Two or three 
months back, I was going to New London to speak to the young Dem- 
ocrats and I read the Times on the way looking for ideas for the 
speech. I found 11 stories in that-one issue of the Times dealing with 
our educational and scientific competition with the U.S. S. R. 

This great change in attitude and interest is due to the sputniks. 
If we avoid a hot war, as we all pray that we may and will, the sput- 
niks are going to prove of great benefit, it seems to me, to the United 
States. They are forcing us to do a lot of inner-soul searching. They 
are causing us to examine subjects that we ought to have been ex- 
amining anyway, but would not. 

Senator Wirey. I understood from your testimony here that the 
idea was—and maybe I was wrong—that the advent of the sputnik 
created a psyc hological fear throughout the world detrimental to our 
own position. 

In other words, it advanced in the minds of other peoples the 
ability of the Kremlin. I remember what the immediate effect was in 
this country. I also realize what it did was, first of all, alert us to 
our need to get down to brass tacks in relation to creating a deterrent, 
and, secondly, it certainly helped to wipe out some of the differences 
over Suez, so it had an effect both ways. 

Now I want to ask you if you think that subsequent events have 
moderated that advance the sputnik made psychologically with the 
other peoples of the earth ? 

Mr. Benton. You are right on your point that it had a big psycho- 
logical impact everywhere and that outside the United States this was 
very much pro-U. Ba Mies, Ooh thought that your earlier question ap- 
plied to the United States and this is how I answered it. Applied to 
the world, I have two editorials here that will help illustrate the re- 
action. One is fromthe Manila Times. It ends up: 

The people sandwiched between the two great powers might well wonder 
whether they have not been misinformed all along about the nature of the 
Soviet state. 


And here is one from the Star Weekly in Indonesia: 


It is certain that the rising prestige of the Communist countries due to the 
achievements in science, construction, industry, education and other fields has 
been over the attitude of many people toward communism which in their opinion 
is the cause of and basis for the wonderful progress made. 

But it is a great scientific triumph, the sputnik, and it is to be ex- 
pected that the peoples throughout the world would react to an ap- 
preciable extent towards it as evidenced in these editorials. 

I cannot answer your question in detail, Senator Wiley. I would 
expect that Mr. Dulles and the CIA would have studied this subject 
and could give you a more informed answer to it than I am able to do. 

I can answer the question for the United States, I believe with some 
authority. When you ask me outside the United States to balance the 
reactions throughout the rest of the world, I am not able to do it. I 
have not been abroad since the first sputnik was launched. 
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IMPACT OF SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Senator Wuy. Do you think that the psychological impact of Rus- 
sia’s economic offensive has been beneficial to Russia in all respects ? 

Where they have helped economically, they have used their help as a 
psychological weapon, too; have they not? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Wirey. All right. 

Now, in your opinion, “do you feel that, as a result of this, the bene- 
ficiary of that aid will not see the real purposes of the Kremlin? 

Mr. Benton. Of course the Kremlin has stepped up greatly its pro- 
gram of economic assistance to many countries, and this is greatly to 
the disadvantage of the United States. 

We are face to face with intensive economic competition in Afghan- 
istan, Burma and at least a dozen other countries on which the Soviets 
are concentratin 

Mr. Allen Dulles will tell you there are 12 to 15 countries of sensi- 
tive nature in which the Soviet expenditures for economic assistance 
exceed those of the United States, and it now looks as if they are mov- 
ing still further ahead. 

This is a grave threat to our own security, if I properly understand 
your question. 

Senator Writer. I think you have answered it. 

Mr. Brenton. Further, they have a great potential advantage in 
trade. 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Wirey. I want to get the benefit of your wisdom. Recently, 
a Senator of the United States visited Mexico and found out down there 
that the Kremlin had practically taken over the bookstores and that 
the propaganda against the United States was very vicious in books. 
He could not find anything which seemed to counteract that influence. 

I want to get your reaction on whether or not we are thinking too 
much about the Russian people. Isn’t it more necessary to be thinking 
in terms of our neighbors in Latin America ? 

That is the first question. 


INFORMATION REACHING THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE THROUGH RADIO AND TV 


The next question is this: I recently talked to a gentleman who spent 
many weeks in Russia, and his reaction was to the effect that outside 
of the cities, he found that the Russian people themselves indicated an 
independence of thought and were not bitter toward America, and 
had apparently not been swallowing all they had been told. 

In his opinion, they are alert to propaganda and aware that it is 
not the truth, but a lot of poison. What do you think about that? 

In this country we are getting pretty discriminating ourselves as 
to what is and what is not propaganda. We are right in the midst of 
a political campaign and all these personalities and hates. Some of 
the letters I get from back home indicate very clearly that the people 
are disgusted with it. In other words, they are not swallowing it. 

Now the question is whether you have any information as to 
whether or not the 200 million Russians, not the 6 million Krem- 
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linites, so to speak, are plain suckers or blind men or whether they 
know what it is all about ? 

Mr. Benton. Taking your second question first, Senator, there are 
many divergent reports on the impact of Soviet propaganda within 
the U.S. S. R., and many experts have tried to figure it out. 

I think one thing is clear, however: we shall make a mistake if 
we think that the Russian people are in any way close to any open 
reaction or rebellion against their regime. This we cannot count on. 

It is true they do not believe all they hear, but they believe a lot 
of what they hear. Thus, they are at least partially conditioned if 
not wholly conditioned. I have found nobody who reports respon- 
sibly that the reaction of disbelief against the internal propaganda 
is sufficiently strong to give any reasonable hope for any uprising 
or overt protest on ‘the part of the Russian people against the Gov- 
ernment leaders. 

One reason I think it is urgent and important to get through to 
the Russian people is to give ‘them more of the honest information 
if not moral information, “that they ought to have to stimulate their 
thinking about war and peace, and about freedom and justice and the 
other great questions we want them to think about. 

Senator Witry. I was told by this man who had visited Russia that 
in going out into the country he found television sets everywhere. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Witry. The way he put it was that we could not jam those, 
and he said that the government does use that media as its most 
effective propaganda machine. Nothing gets in on the programs ex- 
cept what the government prescribes. 

He says that as far as the radio is concerned, the Russians listen to 
everything that comes in that is not jammed "and a lot of it is not 
jammed. According to this man, if we are going to meet the most 
effective propaganda, we have to take into account the television 
problem, Tes vause there the people see and they hear, and they are 
really affected by the television performance. 

Was this man wrong about that? Do you know whether in the 
outlying districts in Russia the people have television sets ? 

Mr. Benton. To the best of my knowledge he is right on their 
heavy use of TV, but of course technic ally - you cannot beam tele- 
vision over great distances, so technically we cannot get in to the 
Soviet people on television as we can tec hnically with short wave 
broadcasting. Further, we do not know how to jam it even if we 
wanted to, which we do not. 

I found to my interest, and it is perfectly obvious the minute I 
mention it, that the Russian radio and TV are not loaded with prop- 
aganda to the extent one might expect, the reason being that the 
Russian people would turn it off if it were, and go out in the 
park. 

As a result, the Russian radio offers music, superior to the music 
offered by radio in this country, far and away better than anything 
we Americans can get. 

And so too on their television they have the Bolshoi Ballet and the 
great operas. The television offerings are very superior. 

This is why the Russian people ‘will save their money and go out 
and pay for a television set a price infinitely higher—in ‘ratio to their 
earnings 
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Senator Wizxy. You said they turned off the propaganda ? 

Mr. Benton. I said if the radio or TV carried too much straight 
propaganda, the people would turn it off and go out in the park. 

Therefore the Russians who manage the radio and the TV do not 
saturate it with propaganda as I thoughtlessly presumed they did 
before I went over. Of course, they get in all the propaganda they 
can and at the same time hold their audience. Something like the ad- 
vertisers of soap in this country. 

If our radio were all advertising of soap, people would turn it 
off. The advertising agencies put ‘in all they think the audience will 
stand, as I’m sure the Communists do also, but the audience limits 
are very noticeable and if they overdo it they lose their audience. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA IN LATIN AMERICA AND THE NEAR EAST 


Your first question, Senator, I have not answered and I would like 
to comment on it just for one moment. 

The Russians this last year greatly stepped up their activities not 
only in the Near East in Arabic but the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries with radio and other activities, with magazines and an enormous 
translation program of books. 

I have had an estimate that the Soviets probably distributed at 
least 100 million volumes of books of over 50 pages through their 

ropaganda apparatus. Now, this is very serious, and I of course 
elieve that we have got to do much more at that level through our 
propaganda program. 

Senator Witry. Now you are talking about Russian propaganda in 
countries besides their own. 

Mr. Benton. Yes, outside of Russia. I did not testify on the Rus- 
sian internal propaganda today. However, we must think more and 
more in terms of Communist propaganda, from wherever it originates, 
rather than merely of the U. S.S. R. The Chinese last year for the 
first time distributed 45 feature motion pictures through Southeastern 
Asia, while in 1956 not a single motion picture, and this plus greatly 
stepping up their Persian and Arabic broadcasts. This shows how the 
Chinese are moving into the overseas propaganda field, emulating the 
Russians. Of the 2,350 Communist hours of foreign broadcasts per 
week, as a matter of fact, only 900 come from the U.S. S. R., only 
about 40 percent; 60 percent are coming from the various satellites 
and China. 

These figures will help show you why I feel that the budget being 
asked by the USIA isa mistake. They did not reexamine it after the 
sputnik. The USIA is a shell-shocked agency, and as I have said, 
a cast-off orphan child of the State Department. The budget that is 
being submitted this year will employ 10 or 15 percent fewer people 
than in 1954. This is counter to the direction in which this agency 


should be led and should be developing. 


TALKING PEACE 


Senator Wiiry. You say in your concluding remarks: 


Let’s start talking peace and then back up our words with genuine proposals 
big enough to meet the menace of rocket warfare. 
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Isn’t that the mood the world got into before Sputnik, thinking that 
all was well, and isn’t one of the real values of Sputnik that it alerted 
the world to the fact that the Kremlin only talks peace in order to put 
us to sleep, to keep us from creating a deterrent? You do not for one 
moment think that the Kremlin has ceased its activities for world 
domination, do you? 

Mr. Benton. I certainly do not. 

Senator Witey. And therefore mere talking of peace is not going 
to do the job, is it? 

Mr. Benton. If we can talk persuasively and convincingly, it will 
help do the job. 

There isn’t any one way this job can be done. 

Senator Wizey. When you speak of talking peace to the Russian 
people, you mean we should let them know that we mean never to start 
a third world war, but that if they permit their leaders to start one, 
that we will be on the job. 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Witey. You are suggesting quite a job, but I will be happy 
to read your full statement because we are all looking for solutions. 


IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Benton. I thank you for that, Senator Wiley. You were one 
of the first in the Senate, when I was in the State Department, to 
understand the importance of the information program, and I well 
remember that it was not too easy at that time to find Members of 
the Senate who were willing to admit that the program for which I 
was responsible had a great deal to contribute to our foreign policy. 

Senator Witey. An idea, of course, is the most important thing in 
the world and the right ideas are the things we want to get across. 
But the thing that strikes me always in ‘relation to reaching the 
minds of other people is that too often we do no realize that “they 
may not have the same economic, political, or religious background 
as our own and may not know what we are talking about. Some- 
times even people who understand our own language do not know 
what we are talking about because of a difference in bac kground. 
There is the big problem. 

I well remember, sir, the fine work that you did and I have always 
been filled with the thought, “oive the people light and they will find 
the way.” Knute Rockne said the idea is the ‘thing and he created 
a pretty good team. What we have to do is create a team that can 
go to town without filtering away money that we do not have to 
filter. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BOOKS DISTRIBUTED BY THE RUSSIANS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulbright, have you another question you 
would like to ask ? 

Senator Futsrieut. Yes. You said that you understood the Rus- 
sians had distributed 100 million books of 50 pages or more. Are 
those translations into foreign languages? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Futsrigut. Over what period? 
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Mr. Benton. In 1957. 

Senator Futsrient. In 1 year? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Fursrient. Are you familiar with a book called Journey 
For Our Time, by a Frenchman named Marquis de Custine? 

Mr. Benton. No. 

Senator Futsricut. I have often wondered why that book has not 
been published by our Government. It is a description of a voyage 
by a Frenchman through Russia which describes extremely well, I 
think, and very graphically, some of the characteristics of the Rus- 
sian people which, coming from a Frenchman, might be more per- 
suasive than coming from an American. 

Mr. Benton. Is it current? 

Senator Fursricut. No, he wrote it in 1839. 

Mr. Benton. I have that book. It was just sent to me in the last 
month or so by Larry Le Seur. He says I must read it, but I haven’t 
yet had the chance. 

Senator Fursrieur. It is very current in the sense that it sounds 
like it was written yesterday. 

Mr. Benton. Yes, Mr. Le Seur told me that. 

Senator Fursrient. It has often occurred to me that this type of 
thing would be extremely good propaganda, even if we did nothing 
but publish it and make it available to many people, because this 
was written at a time when there weren’t any Communists. 

It was even before the Communist Manifesto, and yet there are 
many similarities in the character of the people and of the society 
which is now run by the Communists. You could almost believe they 
were talking about the present regime in many respects, especially 
under Stalin. I thought perhaps you might have a view as to whether 
or not that would be an excellent project for us to undertake. 


RUSSIANS’ INTEREST IN BOOKS 


Mr. Benton. One of the discouraging things to me as a book pub- 
lisher, Senator Fulbright, was to visit Russia and see bookstores every- 
where, and of course this is partly their way of filling up any empty 
store. On the other hand, I went into a great many of them and 
often they were crowded. This was also true in Prague and Warsaw, 
bookstores in every block, and lots of people in them. Many Ameri- 
can writers have commented on the way books are read in Russia by 
the taxi drivers and the clerks and the people in the parks—on a 
scale that far exceeds our own consumption of books. 

Mrs. Benton and I were particularly interested in the way the young 
people would crowd in front of the scientific sections. 

Senator Futsrieur. Why do they dothat? I wish you would give 
us your views as to why they are so interested in books. 

Mr. Benrron. In the first place, along with the countries of Western 
Europe, and indeed the Chinese even more so, they have traditional 
respect for intellectual achievement and for eggheads in general. In 
the second place, now that everybody under 40 can read and write, 
reading which 40 years ago was the privilege of the few, is now the 
opportunity of the many. In the third place, reading is one way to 
get ahead in Russia and to try to escape the harsh rigors of the Soviet 
regime. ‘Those who train themselves in some technique or discipline 
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do much better than the rest. Indeed, the incentives for training and 
development in an educational sense are enormous. The Russian 

eople have always had great respect for science and education in 
Russi, but under the czars only a few people got it. They had an 
excellent system, but only a few were exposed to it. The Russians 
came in and decided they would give up their butter for—— 

Senator Futsrient. You mean the Communists? 

Mr. Benton. Yes, the Communists; they came in and decided they 
would give up their butter for guns, but they said, “We are going to go 
further and give up meat for education.” Since 1917, but more im- 
portantly since 1928, the Russian people have been hammered on the 
importance of education, and of reading and of books and training, 
for anyone who wants to get along in Communist society. 

And of course the Soviet leaders treat their professors and scientists 
the way we treat our corporation presidents. These are the fellows 
that get the cars and chauffeurs, and dachas and the vineyards in the 
country, the ballerinas, and the other perquisites of a Communist 
society. So Russian parents press their boys and girls to apply them- 
selves to their studies and books, and you see the youngsters stagger- 
ing along the streets after school carrying their loads of books. 

Yes, we have something to learn from the Russians. I share your 
view on having respect for the competition, and one thing we can 
learn from the Russians is a greater respect for intellectual endeavor 
and for intellectual achievement both inside our own country and in 
our propaganda activities outside of it, and that conclusion leads us 
toa program of translating and distributing books. 

Senator FutsricHr. You think that would be a very effective thing 
to do. 

Mr. Benton. I know we now must do some of it, and we have 
libraries throughout the world which were developed by the OIAA 
and the OWI and which USIA now operates. At small cost, they 
have probably been among the most effective instruments of our propa- 
ganda program. 


BOOKS DISTRIBUTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Futsrigut. Are you familiar with a book called Child of 
the Revolution, a recent book published in 1957 by a Communist 
named Wolfgang Leonhard, who became disillusioned and went to 
England? ‘This is another type of book it seems to me we could 
publish, and if properly disseminated it seems to me it could be more 
effective than some of our own. 

Mr. Benton. I think that is correct. 

Senator Futprigut. Would you agree that type-of thing could 
well be done, and could be done cheaper ? 

Mr. Benton. If you can get the other fellow to say what we want 
said, as you suggested earlier, it is much more effective. 

Senator Futsrient. As a book publisher, I wonder if you think this 
could be done with paperbacks in an effective way ? 

Mr. Benton. It could be done and done cheaply. 

Senator Fuusrieut. It could be done cheaply ¢ 

Mr. Benton. Yes, very cheaply. 

Senator Fu.srient. And millions of them printed. 
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MORALIZING 


One last observation I might make, Perhaps in our exchange about 
morality, what I was trying to say is that moralizing is offensive. 

Mr. Benton. I agree with you that it most certainly is. 

Senator Futsrienr, I meant that, rather than our having moral 
principles. 

Mr. Benton. You have clarified the point very neatly. I agree, I 
do not like moralizing any more than you do. 

Senator Futsrienr. You agree that that is what is offensive to for- 
eigners. The fact that we might have and practice such principles, 
without talking about it at all, is a very good thing, but we should 
not be forever talking about it. That is what I think 1s the significance 
of our exchange. i want to thank you very much for taking the 
trouble to come down here. 


Study made by Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs 
Mr. Chairman, I would like consent to make a part of the record a 


recent study by the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University. 


The Cuarrman. All right. 
(The booklet referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD: Goop-Witt AMBASSADORS ? 


Study by Maxwell Graduate Scliool of Citizenship and Publie Alfairs, Syracus: 
University, January 28, 1958 

In recent years many sententioOus words have been written about Americans 
traveling beyond our borders and how they represent the United States. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: himself took cognizance of the role which millions of our fellow 
citizens play in furthering foreign policy when he designated each recipient of an 
American passport as a “good-will ambassador” of the United States. 

How well are some of these goodwill ambassadors prepared for their new experi- 
ence? Can they really handle questions about pressing issues in the United 
States such as racial segregation, defense spending, or juvenile delinquency? Are 
they prepared to discuss and honestly interpret the standard of living of Ameri- 
cans or their cultural values? How well can they communicate in any language 
except English? And do they know much about the setting, the institutions, the 
way of life in the very countries which they are visiting? 

During the summer of 1957, with the assistance of the Council on Student 
Travel, the Netherlands Office of Foreign Student Relations, and the Cunard 
Line, the Maxwell School administered a questionnaire to passengers aboard 
18 ships en route to Europe from the United States. The purpose of the question- 
naire was.to take a snapshot of the “mental baggage’ which a large group of 
young, highly motivated Americans carry into their first foreign experience. 
An effort was made, therefore, to collect relevant biographical data, such as 
family background and educational experience while testing for language profi- 
ciency and orientation to both Europe and the United States. 


The sample 


More than 1,000 questionnaires were collected and tabulated by the Maxwell 
School. None of the respondents had ever been outside the United States—with 
the possible exception of a short visit to Canada or across the Mexican border— 
and all the respondents were on their way to Europe. These questionnaires were 
then carefully sifted into a finer sample of 510 determined by age grouping, 
educational attainments, and a complete response to the questionnaire. 

This was not an average group of United States citizens. casually interrogated 
about their language skills or their orientation to foreign countries, The sample 
consisted of university-level Americans with a median age of 22 years. Their 
parents were mainly in the professional or the upper business class of American 
society. No less than 80 percent came from families with incomes above the 
United States average. And every one of these 510 Americans were entering a 
foreign country within a few days after filling out the Maxwell School question- 
naire. 
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Language facility 

Second generation Americans have repeatedly rejected their linguistic heritage 
in the pressure to melt into United States society and join native American 
peer groups. This well-known loss of foreign language communication appears 
even more vividly when surveying a group just about to visit the continent of 
their fathers. About 20 percent of the sample were the offspring of immigrants 
or had lived in homes where a foreign language was often spoken. Yet fewer 
than 5 percent of these second-generation Americans claimed to speak the lan- 
guage with any facility. 

The most important question about foreign language skill, however, touched 
the preparation given for this first overseas experience by American high schools 
and colleges. Four hundred and seventy-two of the sample group of young 
Americans had had some training in a foreign language, ranging from 6 months 
to 6 years, the average being slightly over 2 years. Twenty percent of the 
respondents had studied two foreign languages. Given all the time they wanted, 
these 472 young men and women were asked to translate the following paragraph 
into any foreign language: 

“I am going to Europe. My mother is at home. She will write to me often 
while I travel. There are many interesting things to do in a foreign country. 
I like to eat well, walk slowly through the streets, and spend the night in a clean, 
inexpensive hotel.” 

The overwhelming number of responses were in French, Spanish, and German, 
with a scattering of Italian, Yiddish, and Russian. There was no appreciable 
difference in competence between those who had heard a foreign language used 
in their homes and those who came from fully English-speaking parents or 
relatives. The final results were scored at Syracuse University as follows: Very 
satisfactory, 30 percent; awkward or incomprehensible, 49 percent; no attempt 
made, 21 percent. 

Of these young good-will ambassadors, therefore, all of whom had been exposed 
to a foreign language in secondary and/or collegiate education and all of whom 
had additional motivation to know a foreign language by virtue of the very trip 
on which they had embarked, only 30 percent could handle a simple paragraph 
of translation satisfactorily. One person in five did not attempt the trans- 
lation or abandoned the effort after a scribble. Almost half the respondents 
were very faulty in elementary vocabulary or so inaccurate in word order, 
grammar, and sense as to be incomprehensible. These results were obtained 
through a written exercise without limitation of time. Certainly the instant 
verbalization of such phrases required by ordinary conversation would have 
produced even poorer results. 


Orientation to Hurope 
Another test of the good-will ambassadors was their orientation to Europe 
through a series of short, factual questions such as: 
Which country produces more steel annually—France or Germany? 
Does Poland have more or fewer people than Italy? 
Where are Serbia and Croatia? 
In which cities would you find the Louvre? the Colosseum ? 
Westminister? the Parthenon? 

and so forth. 

Twenty-nine questions were offered in this part of the questionnaire, touching 
upon geography, politics, economic, social mores, and foreign cultures, The 
results were scored at the Maxwell School as follows: Well oriented, 37 percent; 
very superficial, 56 percent ; poorly oriented, 7 percent. 

The answers were generously graded—with no requirement of correct spelling 
or absolutely precise data. When, for example, the university-level respondents 
were asked to name any Italian novelist, poet, or painter in the last 150 years, 
26 percent could not think of. one; such as Manzoni, Carducci, Leopardi, Verga, 
D’Annunzio, or Malaparte; Levi, Silone, Moravia, or Modigliani. Almost 50 
percent of the respondents could not recall a single writer from Germany in 
either the 19th or 20th century: such men as Goethe, Nietzsche, Hauptmann, 
Rilke, or Thomas Mann, to name a few. 

More Americans have probably landed in France over the course of the last 
eentury than in any other country of Europe; French is still pursued more than 
any other foreign language in United States schools; there is good evidence that 
Americans know more about the history and literature of France than of any other 
non-English-speaking country. Yet 50 percent of:our select sample of young Ameri- 
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cans en route to Europe believed that divorce was not allowed by law in France. 
And despite the contributions of Scandinavia to the American way of life and 
the fact that many of these travelers would soon be setting foot in 1 of the 3 
Scandinavian countries, 70 percent of them could not name 1 country in which 
the state church was Lutheran. 

The questionnaire also revealed that as soon as one turned from the main 
landmarks of our western European heritage, orientation knowledge declined 
rapidly; while most of the respondents knew where the Colosseum was, few 
apparently had heard of Madrid’s great art museum, the Prado; and very few 
could identify Hagia Sophia, the mosque in Istanbul, Turkey, which has been 
called the supreme achievement of Byzantine art, as well as one of the world’s 
greatest buildings. At the time of administering the questionnaires North 
Africa was an intensely troubled center of European and American foreign pol- 
icy. Yet 90 percent of the respondents had no idea where Berbers were to be 
found. 


Orientation to the United States 

Ambassadors of good will, even university-level students from the upper eco- 
nomic brackets who are en route to Europe, may possibly be excused for their 
unawareness of the history, geography, culture, or contemporary society of a 
foreign country. But the prime function of an ambassador is to represent his 
own country to the outside world. How well do our young Americans traveling 
abroad stack up as knowledgeable Americans? 

Eleven fundamental questions were asked. Among them were: 

In what year is the next United States presidential election? 

About how many people live in the United States today? 
Again the answers were scored generously. Precise figures were not sought, 
but some index to the image of the United States which these American travelers 
held and which, presumably, they might relay overseas. The results were sorted 
at the Maxwell School as follows: Well oriented, 36 percent; very superficial, 
47 percent; poorly oriented, 17 percent. 

The questions not only dealt withthe composition of the American popula- 
tion, but also asked, for example, which American novelist—or poet—or play- 
wright—the respondent would recommend to people he met abroad in order to 
reflect the contemporary way of life in the United States. Ernest Hemingway, 
Thomas Wolfe, and William Faulkner were cited as novelists as well as Scott 
Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, John Steinbeck, even Paddy Chayevsky and Howard 
Fast. But 30 percent of the respondents could not think of one important 20th 
century American novelist. Among the playwrights the names of Arthur Miller, 
Tennessee Williams, Eugene O’Neill appeared most often, but about 50 percent 
of the respondents could think of no American playwright whom they might 
mention to foreign friends interested in the contemporary United States. 

Comparisons between American and foreign standards of living form a vital 
part of understanding world politics. Pounds, francs, and lire can be trans- 
lated into dollars to find out what a European family earns, but, for comparison, 
what is the average income of an American family? At the time of the ques- 
tionnaire $5,000 a year would have been about right, but 16 percent of the 
sample thought that the average was over $7,000 a year. More than two-thirds 
of these young Americans en route to Europe had very little idea of the Roman 
Catholic or Jewish composition of the United States population. Any answer 
between 24 million and 48 million for the Catholics was counted as correct: 
any answer between 4 million and 12 million was counted as correct for the 
Jews. Guesses about the Catholics ranged up to 75 million; guesses about the 
Jews were consistently higher than the acceptable range. And those respond- 
ents who couldn’t distinguish between thouSands or millions in their answers 
were simply not counted in the results. 

No single aspect of American society is more widely discussed overseas than 
the role of the Negro in the United States. There is a bitter joke current in 
American circles in many foreign capitals of the world that whatever discussion 
an American abroad may begin—whether it be budgetary controls or soil con- 
servation—the rejoinder is likely to be, “Yes, but what about your Negro prob- 
lem?” One of the questions put to the young Americans going abroad for the 
first time was, “About how many Negroes would you say are in the United 
States?” Sixty percent of the respondents could not even make a close guess: 
any figure between 10 million and 25 million was acceptable, but only 4 out of 
10 in this selected sample of Americans going overseas had a rough idea of the 
number of Negroes in the United States. 
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Another prominent issue of American life especially interesting to people 
overseas is the immigration policy of the United States. These travelers en route 
to Europe were asked, “About how many aliens a year do you think are admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence?” Any figure between 75,000 and 
500,000 was considered reasonable. Yet 80 percent of the sample answers either 
had no idea or guessed outside the allowable range. 


Education and overseasmanship 

An orientation questionnaire is a limited device for ascertaining types of 
information that a respondent has at the tip of his tongue. It is not an index 
of intelligence, but of interest. Many of these young Americans who could not 
recall population figures or famous novelists might have been able to reel off 
dozens of batting averages in the National League, describe an infinite variety 
of wild flowers, or recite every popular song on this week’s Hit Parade. 

We have no special interest in quiz contests. The mobilization of unrelated 
information without any capacity for organization and judgment is a trick 
performance of a blotter brain. But an American citizen who goes abroad is 
often appraised as a representative of the United States and he does interpret, 
consciously or not, the institutions and mores of his society. Without some 
background information about the United States he flounders in a sea of serious 
questions put to him by his foreign associates and fails to relate his observations 
to a dispassionate intellectual framework. Without an appreciation of the coun- 
try which he is visiting, an American may plough into shallow judgments and 
atrocious insults. And without some linguistic skill he is forever limited in his 
communication to only one way of looking at the world. 

Probably no test has yet been devised to indicate the honesty, the selflessness, 
the humor, or the human compassion which serve an individual so well at home 
or abroad. None of us would assert that proper orientation assures a successful 
good-will ambassador. But it undoubtedly helps any United States citizen 
traveling, living, and working in a foreign country. 

Whether the schools and universities of the United States, engrossed with 
purely domestic problems or harried by the pressures for job training, have 
fully taken into consideration the new international content of American life 
is the main question. If 1% million Americans are going abroad this year, and 
possibly more the next, should we not make every effort both in the academic 
curriculum and in special training programs to equip our ambassadors with 
the data and the discernment which promote good will? 


NATURE OF SOVIET COMPETITION 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Long has come in. Perhaps he would like to 
ask some questions. 

Senator Lone. I have not had a chance to go over your full state- 
ment, Bill. Let me ask you this: You mentioned that Mr. Khrushchev 
has challenged us toa duel of economics and ideology. Isn’t that more 
or less a contest that we ourselves have been asking for for some time? 

Mr. Benton. Yes. 

Senator Lona. In other words, to say, “Let’s not resolve this thing 
by forceful means. Let us let the people ‘take a look at what both sides 
have and the odds are they will have the wisdom to decide which system 
is better for themselves.” That is the way we should seek to have the 
issue decided, it seems to me. 

Mr. Benton. I agree. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator Lona. I assume that in your statement you covered some of 
the problems relating to the desirability of an exchange of peoples 
visiting between the various countries. ‘Tt seems to me that if we can 
just have enough Russians see the way we do business and raise the 
question with them, “Why does your Government take so much for 
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arms and leave so little for the people themselves?” that that is the one 
question that the Russians simply cannot answer. I think that is the 
one complete failure of their whole program. 

Mr. Benton. I believe in bringing them here even though they come 
here and pick up a good deal of technical information. I think it is 
worth that risk, worth that concession to them in order to get them 
here in the hope of slow, long-term progress toward an end to ) the cold 
war through exposure of leaders within the U. 8. S. R. society to our 
system here. 

We should enlist and solicit the comparison, I agree. 

Senator Lone. Thank you so much. It is always good to see you. 

Mr. Benton. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much indeed for your testimony. 

Mr. Benton, I am very grateful to you, Senator Green, for your 
invitation, and your letter. 

The Cuamman. We have profited by your testimony. 

The next witness was to have been Mr. Alexander Korol, who was to 
talk to us about the Soviet educational system. He has been del ayed 
by the inclement weather. 

The next public hearing on this foreign policy review will be at 2: 30 
p. m. tomorrow, Tuesday, in this same room. The witnesses will be, 
first, the Secretary of He: ulth, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Marion 
Folsom, and, second, Prof. Alex Inkeles, of Harvard. There will be 
a regular business meeting of the committee at 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing in the committee room. This meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was recessed to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a. m. Tuesday, February 18, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper, Knowland, and Aiken. 

The Cuamman. The meeting will please come to order. We have 
anne earlier than origin: iliy planned in order to hear Mr. Alex- 
ander Korol of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Korel was scheduled to appear yesterday. I understand he 
made a valiant attempt to reach Washington in time for yesterday’s 
hearing, but he was unable to do so, since dogsleds are no longer 
available on the Boston-Washington run. 

In any event, thank you, Mr. Korol, for coming down in this 
inclement weather. We are happy to have you with us this morning 
to give us the picture of the Soviet educational system and its influ- 
ence on Russia’s position in the world. 

Please necnend in your own way. When you are through, we may 
wish to ask you some questions. 

May I say to the committee members that Mr. Korol must leave 
at 11:15 in order to catch a plane. Please bear that in mind in 
asking your questions. 

Now, Mr. Korol, if you will proceed. 

Senator Winey. Let the record show there is only 1 Democrat 
here this morning, and there are 2 Republicans! 

The CuHatrmMan. There is a general rule on the Hill that 1 Demo- 
crat is equal to 2 Republicans! 

Senator Wiiey. I have heard some of these egotists before. 

{| Laughter. | 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER G. KOROL, RESEARCH STAFF, CENTER 
FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Korot. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will add no 
part of my testimony to this argument. 

Senator Wirey. Let the record show another Democrat has just 
come in. 

Mr. Korot, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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PROJECT ON SOVIET EDUCATION 


My name is Alexander G. Korol. I am a member of the research 
staff of the Center for International Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Center is an organization for research in economic, social, and 
political fields, bearing on American foreign policy. Among the 
studies undertaken by the Center since its establishment 7 years ago 
was a project on Soviet education, initiated in 1953 and supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

I served as director of that project from its inception to its com- 
pletion in the spring of 1957. 

The aim of that study was to evaluate the quality of scientific and 
engineering education in the Soviet Union. For this purpose it was 
necessary to examine some of the major elements of the entire educa- 
tional system of the Soviet Union—from elementary through gradu- 
ate school. 

I have been asked to appear here today and to give testimony to 
this committee on the findings of the Center’s study and the conclu- 
sions derived therefrom. 

Before doing so I must say a word about my limitations. Al- 
though the subject on which I speak is education—mainly in science 
and technology—I am neither an educator nor a scientist, and my 
background in engineering was provided by 25 years of experience in 
American business rather than by an academic career. 

My formal credentials in research arise from study of the Soviet 
Union. Such technical and professional understanding as I may have 
of the significance and implications of Soviet academic practices de- 
rives principally from my association and work with the many scien- 
tists and engineers who have contributed their analyses and evalua- 
tions of data to the Center’s project. 


CONTROL AND AIMS OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


As is true of all elements in the national life of the Soviet Union, its 
entire educational system from kindergarten to graduate school is 
centrally controlled. Soviet educational philosophy, objectives, scope, 
and practices, reflecting those of the Communist state, are prescribed 
and enforced by the central authorities. 

Education in the Soviet Union is an instrument of the state designed 
to serve its planned economic, social, and political objectives. 

The organization and content of Soviet education are geared to two 
overriding aims: First, to inculcate a total, and if possible, unques- 
tioning commitment to the will of the state; and second, to develop 
maximum technical competency and proficiency for work in designated 
occupations. 

AN ANALOGY 


A good analogy can be drawn between the educational system of 
the Soviet Union during its 40-year history and a military training 
program anywhere in time of war. 

The individual is subordinated ; fields of training are prescribed and 
limited, with quotas in each category and at every Bea of professional 
training in accordance with the anticipated needs of the state. To 
complete the analogy, Soviet graduates from vocational, subprofes- 
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sional, and professional schools are obligated to accept employment 
immediately after graduation and to work in a designated capacity 
and location for a prescribed number of years. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Given this general pragmatic orientation, the Soviet educational 
process is characterized by a high degree of standardiz: ation, intensive- 
ness of training, a strong emphasis on mathematics, science, and tech- 
nology at all levels, a highly competitive, selective, and restrictive 
admissions policy, and a ruthless elimination of the incompetent or 
lagging student—especially at the secondary schoo! level. 


THE 10-YEAR SCHOOL 


The Soviet counterpart of the 12-grade elementary and secondary 
school system of the United States is the so-called 10-year school, with 
10 grades, ages 7 through 17. Until recently many Soviet children 
terminated their gener ral education after only the first 4 (elementary) 
grades at age 11 or at age 14 after the comple tion of the seventh grade. 

Relatively few were “permitted to continue through the last three 
grades, the successful completion of which qualified them to compete 
for admission to higher education. 

Until approximately 1953, the number of 10-year school graduates 
averaged about 300,000 per year—only slightly in excess of the : approxi- 
mately 2 50,000 freshmen admitted to resident schools of higher educa- 
tion each year. 

Since 195 3 the picture has sharply changed. First, for all practical 
purposes, 7 years of education has become universal ; second, the upper- 
grade enrollment, in grades 7 through 10, has been expanded. In 
1957, some 1,400,000 emilee 10-year school, but only some 213,000 
were admitted to the resident schools of higher education in the fall. 


CURRICULUM OF THE 10-YEAR SCHOOL 


With few exceptions, the curriculum of the 10-year school is stand- 
ardized for the entire Soviet Union. All 10-year school pupils, 
boys and girls alike, study the same subjects on a uniform 6-day-per- 
week schedule of 33 weeks per year. 

In 10 years of general schooling Soviet pupils receive more hours 
of class instruction than American students do in their 12 years. 

Furthermore, the Soviet curriculum is academically far more de- 
manding than the typical curriculum—if there is such a thing—of an 
“average” American high school, especially in its emphasis on science, 
mathem: atics, and foreign languages. Every youth in the Soviet 
Union who completes the 10-year school has had roughly the equivalent 
of 4.4 high-school years of mathematics (including solid geometry and 
trigonometry ) and 5.9 high-school years of science (ine luding physics, 
biology, chemistry, and astronomy). One foreign language and geog- 

raphy are taught for 6 years; and—to illustrate the technical orienta- 
tion of the Soviet schools—even engineering drawing is taught as a 
compulsory subject in the last 4 gr: ades of the 10- year school. 

The academic load in humanities—their political bias and dogmatic 
content aside—is equally demanding. Thus it is certain that all Soviet 
10-year school graduates are exposed to and have to study topics, 
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especially in science and mathematics, up to a level reached by rela- 
tively few American high school graduates. 

For all practical purposes the general education of a Soviet citizen 
is limited to that provided by the 10-year school. 

All other facilities for formal education are designed for specialized 
training rather than education in the broadest sense. 


TECHNICUM LEVEL OF TRAINING 


The Soviet training system has two distinct levels: subprofessional, 
requiring graduation from the so-called technicums, and professional, 
requiring graduation from an institution of higher education. 

There is no definite American counterpart to a Soviet technicum. 
Roughly speaking, technicum training is more or less comparable to 
the training provided in the United States by the best 2-year technical 
institutes. It should be noted, however, that the highly specialized 
and rigidly standardized technicum programs are not limited to train- 
~— y engineering technicians, 

echnicums—with an enrollment of nearly 2 million in more than 
3,500 schools—train for a great variety of specific semiprofessional 
occupations in industry generally, in transportation, communications, 
agriculture, education, medical and health services, applied arts, and 
other fields. 

Technicum training, typically a 4-year course of theoretical and 
practical study, is available—via competitive entrance examinations— 
to those who have completed 7 years of general education. 

Technicums silttarty accept 10-year school graduates for a modi- 
fied course of specialized training lasting from 2 to 21% years depend- 
ing on the field of specialization. An examination of the available 
material on technicum training suggests that technicum graduates are 
well trained for the particular, narrowly defined vocational slots 
which they are ibebealel: to fill by assignment. 

The statistics of technicum enrollment indicate that in the crucial 
problem of achieving and maintaining an appropriate ratio between 
the highly trained and therefore scarce professional specialists and 
the competent but more readily trained supporting personnel the 
Soviet Union may create conditions more favorable than we have in 
the United States. The importance of the technicum-trained spe- 
cialists for the Soviet foreign assistance programs cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

PROFESSIONAL LEVEL OF TRAINING 


As to the professional level of training, it is important to note that, 
in contrast with American practice, all higher education in the Soviet 
Union is professional education. The concept of liberal education is 
alien to Communist philosophy. This fact, plus the manipulation of 
admission quotas by fields of study, supplemented by differentiated 
stipends paid the students in one field versus another, explains the 

aradox of numbers. It explains, for example, how the Soviet system 
ia been graduating in recent years about twice as many engineers as 
American institutions although the total college enrollment in the 
United States is at least 50 percent greater than in the Soviet Union. 

Equally important, however, is the difference in motivation. In 
making a career in the Soviet Union there are no alternatives to for- 
mal education—except perhaps party activities. 
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Moreover, the political climate in the Soviet Union tends to push 
students toward the politically safer fields of professional specializa- 
tion—such as mathematics, physical sciences, or engineering. 


UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 


Given the limited Soviet objectives in higher education—that. is, 
to produce professionally competent eraduates the quality of train- 
ing in science, mathematics, and in most branches of engineering is, 
in the technical sense, good. It certainly is rigorous and “demanding. 
Admission to all schools of higher education is by competitive exami- 
nations. The academic schedule is rigidly prescribed, and attendance 
in classes and laboratories is compulsory. 

For most fields of training the term of instruction is 5 years, with 
up to 86 hours of instruction per week for 34 weeks each year. Some 
engineering programs require 514 years of undergraduate study. It 
would take over 6 years of residence in a typical American univ ‘ersity 
to accumulate as much actual attendance time as is provided for in 
the 5-year Soviet curriculum. 

Approximately 7 percent of the curricular time is allocated to such 
subjects as Marxism-Leninism and dialectic and historical material- 
ism. Some 2 hours per week are devoted to the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The rest of the schedule provides for instruction in profes- 
sional disciplines—largely theoretical and general in the first 3 years 
and applied and practical in the last 2 years of the undergraduate 
course. 








GRADUATE TRAINING 


Graduate training, usually a 3-year program, leads to a research 
degree of kandidat. In scientific fields, especially in physico-mathe- 
matical sciences, the kandidat level of professional preparation is 
directly comparable to that of an American doctor of philosophy in 
a similar field of specialization. 


MASSIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SOVIET SYSTEM OF TRAINING 


To sum up, the emergence of the Soviet Union as a major industrial 
and political power is, to be sure, eloquent evidence of the massive 
accomplishment of the ‘Soviet system of training, recently so dramati- 

sally demonstrated by the launching of two earth satellites. Soviet 
education has played and is now playing an important indirect role 
in reinforcing Soviet international policy. It serves Soviet foreign 
policy directly by providing some of its citizens with the technical 
tools necessary for service abroad, for example, through intensive 
training in foreign languages and geography. Education also rein- 
forces Soviet inter national ambitions thr ough relentless indoctrination 
in the Communist view of the world—a view which does not respect 
nor recognize political borders. 

The tangible evidence of rapid industrial advancement in which 
Soviet education has played so important a part enhances the inter- 
national position of the Soviet Union and adds persuasiveness to 
its claim to being a model for economic and cultural development. 

This display ‘of success also tends to obscure the human costs of 
Soviet industrial development. And it is easy to overlook the fact 
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that such evidence of Soviet technical achievement as their industrial 
growth generally and spectacular demonstrations of a technological 
breakthrough are less to be explained, as Dr. Max F. Millikan has 
pointed out— 

by the number of Soviet technicians who have degrees than by the capability 
of a totalitarian system to allocate its best brains by direction to the solu- 
tion of a problem which is given effective top priority by the rulers of the 
system. 

The exercise by Communist political leadership of unlimited pow- 
er to mobilize the resources of the nations they control in support of 
the strategic and tactical objectives they select is at the core of the 
problems which beset the free world in its efforts to secure peace, 
the essential freedoms of democracy, and international cooperation 
among the nations of the world community. 

Comparing the position of the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the United 
States alone, and considering the relative scale of resource allocation 
in support of the respective national policies, it is important to re- 
flect on the fact that, in spite of great economic advances, the gross 
national product of the Soviet Union is less than one-half that of 
the United States. 

In outlining the major aspects of the Soviet educational system, 
I have deliberately selected only those features which from the stand- 
point of Soviet leadership and in terms of their particular objectives 
accrue to the benefit of their particular brand of international policy. 


COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF U. S. AND 
U. 8. 8. R. 


By no means would I wish to imply that the Soviet educational sys- 
tem can serve as a model for any free society. On the contrary, I 
would emphasize that in its philosophy, method, and content it 
stands in complete opposition to the ideals we cherish and toward 
which we would mobilize our efforts. 

Furthermore, in terms of our own objectives, the tasks which 
face our society are far more numerous, more difficult, and more de- 
manding than those of a totalitarian dictatorship. Correspondingly, 
the role of American education is far more complex than that of So- 
viet education, for our purpose is not limited to training in pro- 
fessional skills. More important, it is my conviction that the prob- 
lems and objectives of American education are not to be determined 
by what the Soviets do or fail to do. They are to be derived from 
our own positive goals, our own positive values. 

The subject on which I was asked to comment was Soviet educa- 
tion and its direct and indirect implications for the international 
position of the Soviet Union. 


U. S. EDUCATION IN TERMS OF U. S. INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


But I was also invited to comment on our own educational methods 
which may adversely affect the international position of the United 
States 
xn . 
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The historic role of American education needs no special elucidation, 
for its tremendous achievements are eloquently and tangibly reflected 
in what this Nation is, in what it stands for, in its phenomenal indus- 
trial capacity, the vigor and skill of its enterprise, and above all, in 
the wisdom and responsibility of its free electorate. 

In the past the American educational system has gone a long way 
to meet the many complex requirements of American life at both the 
local and national levels. The question may be raised, however, 
whether the traditional patterns and practices of American education 
are wholly appropriate to the demands of the present and of the future 
in terms of our national and international responsibilities. 

Since the end of World War II the world has been witnessing a 
scientific and technological revolution with many implications of 
particular consequence for this highly developed nation; and the 
United States has emerged upon the international scene in the com- 
pelling position of leadership of the free nations of the world—a 
leadership which we may exercise well or badly but for which there 
is no substitute if a free world is to continue to exist. We have thus 
acquired a host of new responsibilities and obligations which cannot 
be evaded without grave damage to the national interest. 

It is in light of the new world setting at this junction of history that 
American education must be ret ippraised and certain of its character- 
istics questioned. In the face of unprecedented need for enlightened, 
competent, and responsible citizenship, can we afford, for example, to 
continue the typically leisurely pace of education in our schools 4 


PROVINCIAL ORIENTATION OF SOME OF PRESENT SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Is it appropriate to perpetuate the rather local outlook such as 
exists in many of our school districts? The basically provincial 
orientation of some of our present school programs is exemplified, for 
instance, by the apparently insufficient attention given to the teaching 
of geography, foreign languages, and world history. 

Have we not, in emphasizing the freedom of a student’s choice in 
electing subjects of study even at the junior high school level, to some 
degree shirked the responsibility of mature intellectual leadership ? 
Have we not been underestimating the capacity of American boys and 
girls to deal effectively with intellectually demanding concepts, ideas, 
disciplines, and methods by allowing academic credit for such 
diluted courses as consumer economics, consumer education, driver 
education, personality problems, marriage and family, chorus, and 
such? Why, we may ask, does the number of trivial subjects offered 
in American high schools run into hundreds while there are some 
high schools in which no physics or chemistry is offered at all? Are 
our college preparatory high schools doing a satisfactory job of 
instruction in fundamental disciplines in the face of the fact, as a 
recent study has shown, that 62 pera of American colleges offer 
remedial courses in high school algebra 

These and similar questions, all of them ultimately relevant to the 
international position of the United States, must be, and I am sure 
will be, asked and answered in the traditional American fashion by 
the people themselves and their freely-elected leaders. 
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IMMEDIATE PROBLEM OF USING MORE EFFECTIVELY OUR PRESENT RESOURCES 


Now, if I may, a final word. It is clear that changes in education 
take many years to have their effect. In the meantime the Nation 
faces an urgent and immediate challenge. This challenge stems from 
the central adv antage of a totalitarian state, namely, its ability to 
mobilize its resources around the priorities set by the top leadership. 

Therefore, in addition to the oe problem of maintaining and 
improving our education, we face the immediate problem of using more 
effectively our present—and abundantly superior—resources of talent 
in the interest of ourselves and of the free world. The next crucial 
decade in the cold war must be fought, essentially, with the brains 
we have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


THE CENTER’S PROJECT 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Korol, for this very thought-pro- 
voking paper. We would like to ask questions, if we may. 

What was the Soviet Government’s attitude to your investigation ? 

Mr. Korot. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. The only thing I might 
mention is that our attempt to obtain some information directly from 
Soviet universities and schools by way of getting ‘atalogues and 
outlines of the courses of instruction were not successful. We tried 
to obtain that information by mail. 

The Cuamman. Well, then, how accurate or how full is the infor- 
mation in this paper ‘ 

Mr. Korot. This paper is based on a rather extended study at the 
Center for International Studies, and the sources we were using 
include interviews with many individuals who have received part or 
all of their training in the Soviet Union, and a great deal of published 
Soviet material. Inasmuch as the entire educational process there is 
centrally legislated and controlled from above, a great deal of infor- 
mation Is railable i in the Soviet legal literature. 

The Cuarrman. In your opinion, then, it was sufficient to serve as 
a basis for your conclusions ? 

Mr. Korot, I believe that on the basis of material available to us, 
the conclusions are warranted. 


ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE OF EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES AND U.S. 5S. R. 


The Cuarrman. Would you say that the ultimate objective of Soviet 
education is service to the Soviet state? 

Mr. Koror. Yes, that is the fundamental objective of their system 
of education. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that the ultimate Sate ue of edu- 

cation in the United States should be service to the Nation? 

Mr. Korot. I am not a student of American education. Therefore, 
anything I say reflects my opinion as a citizen rather than as a person 
professionally competent to comment. 

The CrarrmMan. Perhaps you could combine the two in your con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Korot. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that a question could be 
well raised whether in orienting our educational efforts to the benefit 
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of the individual we may not have neglected to cultivate the sense of 
one’s obligation to the community, to the State, and to the Nation. 

We may have neglected to cultivate the sense of duty in emphas- 
ing, perhaps too much, the personal advantages of education. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand you, the ultimate purpose of 
education in the United States is somewhat dissimilar to the ultimate 
purpose of Soviet education. 

Mr. Koror. It is a question of degree, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps 
this dilemma in education could be represented by its extremes, one 
extreme being exemplified by the Soviet philosophy of education in 
that education must serve exclusively the interests of the state and 
only incidentally the interest of the individual. 

Perhaps we have been cultivating a philosophy closer to another 
extreme, that the sole role of education is to benefit the individual. 
Perhaps the right answer stands somewhere between those extremes. 
The important thing is in which direction our face, our national and 
individual face, is constantly turned. 

The Cuatrman,. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Korot. Thank you, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Fulbright, have you any questions ? 

Senator Futsriegut. Mr. Korol, I would like to congratulate you 
on a very interesting paper. I think it is extremely significant and I 
am very pleased that you could find the time to come before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Korot. Thank you, sir. 


MR. KOROL’S EARLY LIFE IN RUSSIA 


Senator Futsrigut. I see you were born in Irkutsk. 

Mr. Korou. Right. 

Senator Futsrient. Where did you first go to school ? 

Mr. Korot. I first went to a kindergarten in Kiev. 

Senator Fuutsricur. Irkutsk is in Siberia, is it not ? 

Mr. Korow. Yes. 

Senator Fugricutr. Quite a ways off, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Korot. That is right. My family spent 2 years in Kiev when 
I was a child and I went to kindergarten in Kiev. Then we returned 
to Irkutsk. 

Senator Futsricur. What did your parents do? 

Mr. Korot. My mother was a housewife. My father was exiled 
by the Czarist government to Siberia for his political views many 
years ago. I think the issue was that he advocated independence for 
Poland. 

Senator Futsriegut. Was he from Poland? 

Mr. Korou. No, he was a Russian. 

Senator Futsricut. What part of Russia was he from ? 

Mr. Koro.. He was born in the Ukraine. His exile to Siberia was a 
relatively mild experience. He was completely unrestricted. He con- 
tinued his professional career, which was mining engineering. 

Senator Futsricur. Mining engineering ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrigur. Are you familiar with a book by Mr. Kennan 
written about 1885 on the exile system in Siberia ? 
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Mr. Korot. Yes, I am familiar with that book, two volumes. 

Senator Futsrigut. Do you think that is a reliable book? 

Mr. Korot. It is an account which concentrated highly on only one 
type of observation. 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Koror. It creates an impression, an unwarranted impression, 
as to the magnitude of the problem. Actually, in the statistical sense 
that phenomenon i in czarist times was not so great as that work would 
indicate. 

Senator Fu.sricgnt. You went to Kiev and then you returned to 
Irkutsk ¢ 

Mr. Koro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fuisrient. Did you attend a high-school—gyninasium, as 
you call it? 

Mr. Koro. That is right. I continued 1 more year in kinder- 
garten in Irkutsk and then I went through a gymnasium. 

Senator Futsricur. Would that gymnasium be comparable to our 
high school ? 

Mr. Koror. It would be much more comparable to a German gym- 
nasium, exemplifying a European approach to education, and quite 
comparable to the type of training in the Soviet 10-year school pro- 
gram which I have outlined. As a matter of fact, such contrasts as 
we see between the American education and Soviet education would 
not exist if we were comparing Soviet education with European educa- 
tion generally. 

Senator Forsrieur. Is the European system presently more com- 
parable to the Soviet than to ours? 

Mr. Korou. The college preparatory schools in Europe are. 

Senator Futsricutr. At the time you went through the gymnasium, 
was there considerable discipline imposed upon you? Did you have 
to work hard ? 

Mr. Korot. Absolutely. 

Senator Fursrient. You did work hard? 

Mr. Korot. Certainly. 

Senator Futsricut. Were you permitted to select any course you 
liked ? 

Mr. Korot. No. The curriculum was entirely prescribed. Only 
one choice was given: one could choose between Greek and Latin 
for a classical language, and sometimes a choice would be a third for- 
eign language. In some gymnasiums one could choose English instead 
of German or sometimes English in addition to German and French. 

Senator Furtsrien. Then I notice from your biographical sketch 
tha tyou went to the Ecole Nationale in Paris. 

What is that school ? 

Mr. Korot. It is one of the outstanding schools in France. It is 
designed primarily to train diplomats and people in foreign service. 
The emphasis is on languages, culture of the corresponding country, 
history, and geography. 

Senator Futsrigur. Did you study languages there ? 

Mr. Korot. I attended it for only a very short time. 
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MR. KOROL’S KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Senator Futsricnt. How many languages do you speak?! 

Mr. Korot. By this time I do not know whether I speak any well 
enough. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, you speak English well enough. Do you 
speak Russian ¢ 

Mr. Koro. Yes; I do. 

Senator Futsrient. French? | 

Mr. Korot. French enough to consider it as a working knowledge. 

Senator Futsrient. German ¢ 

Mr. Korot. Only reading knowledge. 

Senator Futsriegut. Polish ? 

Mr. Korot. <A little. 

Senator Futsrient. Any others? ; 

Mr. Korot. Well, at one time I had a smattering of Chinese, but 
that is gone. 

MR. KOROL’S EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Senator Futsrient. Your experience in the school in Russia was 
before the Soviets came into power ; wasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Korou. Yes. 

Senator Futericut. What year was that ? 

Mr. Korot. I graduated in 1918. 

Senator Furtsricut. From which school was that ? 

Mr. Korot. That was gymnasium in Irkutsk. 

Senator Futsrient. Then when did you come to this country? 

Mr. Korot. In 1923. 

Senator Fursricut. And I see you went to George Washington 
University ? 

Mr. Korou. For a very short time. 

Senator Futsricnt. What did you study there? 

Mr. Korot. Some economics, some American history. 

Senator Futsricut. When did you go to Columbia University ? 

Mr. Korot. 1949. 

Senator Futsrtenr. What did you study there? 

Mr. Koro. A variety of subjects—concentrating in economics. I 
also completed a 2-year graduate program given by the Russian In- 
stitute of Columbia University. 

Senator Futsrient. Studying modern Russia ? 

Mr. Koron. Yes. 


FINANCING SOVIET EDUCATION 


Senator Fursrieut. In the Russia of today, is poverty a factor in 
keeping young men and women in school or out of school? Does it 
make any difference whether they have any money of their own? 

Mr. Korou. It makes some difference. 

Senator Futsrient. In what respect ? 

Mr. Korot. Since last September tuition has been abolished in all 
Soviet schools. 
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Furthermore, those who attend universities or colleges or any 
schools of subprofessional training, such as a technicum, are paid 
monthly stipends. The evidence, however, indicates that stipends are 
barely sufficient and in most cases have to be supplemented either by 
help from parents or otherwise. But in that respect my impression 
is that the situation has been improving. 

The CHatrman. Excuse my interruption, but the witness has to 
leave at a quarter past 11. It is now 10 minutes of 11, and I think 
the other members will wish an opportunity to ask some questions. 

Senator Fursrient. Do you have to return to Massachusetts ? 

Mr, Korot. Yes, sir. There is a plane at 12 o’clock or 12:15 that 
would give me an opportunity to return in time for a public appear- 
ance late this afternoon. 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I happen to think Mr. Korol 
is one of the most important witnesses. I have said before that I 
think this country has failed in its educational system more than 
anything else. I think it is a great shame he has to leave so early. 

The Cuatrman. It isa great shame. 

Senator Furerigur. I wish he could stay longer. 

The CuarrMan. It is up to Mr. Korol. 

Mr. Koror. Mr. Chairman, certainly and without any question we 

can forget about my return transport ation or any other obligations I 
have. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is very generous of you. 

Mr. Korot. I have made suitable arrangements, and I am entirely 
at the service of this committee. 


INADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES EDUCATION 


Senator Futsricnr. I do not understand the whole Congress’ atti- 
tude toward education. It is quite obvious to me from your state- 
ments and the statements of many other witnesses that the area of 
quality of education is the one in which this country has failed to a 
greater degree than in any other area. 

You have treated this subject tenderly in the latter part of your 
statement. You only asked questions. "You made no assertions. I 
presume you feel that you are not qualified to state just how inade- 
quate our educational system is. Is that your position / 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. You really know it is inadequate, do you not? 

Mr. Koro. I have made no detailed study, but those questions do 
indicate my view. 

Senator Fursricut. You did not wish to offend anyone who might 
take issue with your criticisms of our educational system. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Koron. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. I can understand that. You might be subject 
to it. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE U. 8. S. R. 


I believe you already stated in your original statement that the Rus- 
sian educational system is more closely akin to the Western European 
today than itis toours. Is that correc xt 2 
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Mr. Korou. That is correct. In the college preparatory—the 10- 
year school—they have returned essentially to the prerevolutionary 
pattern. If I may, sir, a brief comment on the history of secondary 
education in the Soviet Union. First, after the revolution their pur- 
pose was not so much to educate but to change the social composition 
of the student body and of the teaching personnel. Highly discrimi- 
natory practices were introduced against anyone in any way associated 
with the Czarist regime. 

Second, the early years were years of educational experimentation 
and they went overboard. Taking their cue from the most extreme 
practices of so-called progressive education in this country and fasci- 
nated by the theories of progressive education, they brought about 
educational chaos. 

Discipline was completely destroyed. Significant of the moods, at 
one time the universities in the Soviet Union were forbidden to ascer- 
tain if a person who applied for admission had any academic qualifi- 

vations. In effect, the schools were run by the youngsters, particu- 
larly those organized in their own sort of Communist-type of Boy 
Scouting, the Pioneers. 

That state of affairs didn’t last very long. 

Senator Futsricur. About how long? 

Mr. Korot. Until about 1930 or 1931. 

The tightening-up process started at that time. By 1934 a return 
essentially to the prerevolutionary practices of strict discipline and 
totally prescribed curricula was comple ‘ted. The teacher was rein- 
stated in authority. A whole system of punishments was introduced, 
or rather measures to enforce discipline, and the educational content 
of the curriculum returned to the traditional rigidly prescribed and 
demanding disciplines. 

Senator Futsricutr. And they have been following that consistently 
since about 1934? 

Mr. Koro. Yes, sir. 

I say this with one important qualification. What happened was 
that they took the prerevolutionary and essentially European pattern 
of college preparatory education, and then for ideological and other 
reasons they were committed to apply that pattern on a mass scale; 
so in a sense they have taken the European pattern of education, and 
multiplied it by the American concept of education for all. 

Now, the Soviet experience clearly demonstrates that one education 
for all does not work. In recent years, as I mentioned in the paper 
I read, when they expanded the enrollment of the upperclassmen, that 
is comparable to seniors in high school, they discovered that they 
simply could not operate with just one single curriculum. In the 
last few years they have been extensively experimenting with all 
kinds of plans for diversification within their heretofore uniform 10- 
year school—plans to make it more or less comparable to the compre- 
hensive high school in America. That is, to have, instead of 1 pro- 
gram, 2 or 3—perhaps, 1 science oriented, 1 humanities oriented, and 
1 teckinohogically oriented—but that is still to be achieved. They are 
just working on that now. 

Senator Futsriegur. Do you believe that there was a time, say 75 
years ago, when we followed in this countr vy a curriculum very similar 
to the Russians ? 
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Mr. Korot. Yes. As I understand, perhaps even 40 or 45 years ago 
the high school was essentially thought of as distinctly a college 
preparatory school. 


THE RUSSIANS’ INTEREST IN BOOKS 


Senator Furtsricut. Do you think the Soviet educational system 
has any effect upon the interest of the Russian people in reading books 
or in improving themselves outside of school? Do they “follow 
through? Isthere any evidence of that? 

Mr. Koro. General evidence would indicate that the Soviet high- 
school student, “high school” in quotes, does read a great deal. It is 
part of their very demanding course in Russian and Soviet literature, 
and by assignment they read a great deal of foreign literature, mostly 
classics. They are selected for a given purpose, Tel they are read. 

Senator Funsricur. These are students you are speaking of? 

Mr. Korox. Yes. 

Senator Futsricutr. What I meant is this: We have had evidence 
indicating that there is very wide interest on the part of the Soviet 
populace, after they have graduated, in books, that there are many 
bookstores in Russia, and that millions of books are sold there. In 
other words, it isa reading nation. Is that true? 

Mr. Korow. I would subscribe to that generalization. I might cite 
one example. 

Some years ago, particularly in 1952-53, we had a great many 
former Soviet. citizens coming to this country as displaced persons. 
At one time I was associated with an interview project, a research 
study involving personal interviews of former Soviet citizens. 

On one occasion a former Soviet citizen invited me to his apart- 
ment in New York. I met his wife. 

They were just barely settled, it was their first year in this coun- 
try— a very modest apartment in a rather crowded part of New York 
City. They had little furniture, little of everything else, but all the 
walls of their one-room apartment were lined with books which they 
had purchased since their arrival in this country. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD TEACHERS 


Senator Futsrient. Can you say anything about the attitude of the 
people in Russia toward teachers? 

Do teachers stand well in the community or are they considered 
among the lower classes in the social or economic sense or any other 
sense 

Mr. Korou. As far as the official policy is concerned, teachers are 
held in great esteem ; that is, all means of recognition are used through 
the press and public forums to emphasize “the importance of the 
teacher and to help create the position of prestige. 

In more tangible ways, as the status of the Soviet teacher translates 
into realities, my observation would be that it is progressively and 
very steeply differentiated. The prestige of a teacher at a university 
level takes tangible forms and is very high; but as we go down the 
academic scale, the elementary and secondary school teac hers, in their 
pay and other prerogatives, are not so well off as we sometimes believe. 
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BENEFITS RECEIVED BY SOVIET PROFESSORS 


Senator Futsricut. Could you state a little more clearly the com- 
parative status of a professor in the University of Moscow, for 
example, and a professor in this country? Is the Soviet professor well 
paid¢ Does he have a career which intelligent and forceful people 
would like to have ¢ 

Mr. Korou. Yes, indeed. One element has to do with motivation. I 
made a previous reference in my paper to that, and I think it is a very 
important one. 

‘he motivation aspect I mentioned in the paper includes a predis- 
position, a bias toward politically safer fields. I would say that the 
exercise of such responsibility as that of a lawyer or of a Senator in 
the Soviet Union is either dangerous or humiliating. Those are 
rubber-stamp occupations. They provide no outlet for the energy and 
intelligence of those who possess intellectual integrity. I think it isa 
very important fact that in the Soviet Union highly qualified people 
have a very limited choice for a career. 

They cannot go into business. There are no desirable alternatives. 
They are all employees of the state. The Soviet Union is a closed 
corporation. It is just as if we had only one corporation controlling 
the entire economy of the United States. We talk about our indus- 
trial giants, United States Steel and General Motors, but what are 
they? ‘They are pygmies in comparison with the closed corporation 
they are facing today. And so, I think there is a very intense drive 
on the part of Soviet citizens to achieve the highest possible profes- 
sional level, and the label that goes with subprofessional or profes- 
sional education. 

The rank of professor is a lifelong title in the Soviet Union. It 
brings all kinds of direct and indirect benefits. An academic degree 
of kandidat, the degree I mentioned to you, irrespective of the duties 
or occupation of the holder, automatically improves his pay and his 
social position. So there is a strong drive to achieve the highest pos- 
sible professional status. 

Senator Futsrient. I do not wish to labor the point, but it still is 
not quite clear to me. 

Would you say the professors rank higher, for example, than the 
managers of a plant or the people who direct the subways? I do not 
know how to translate this into our concepts here. 

Mr. Korou. I see you have “Soviet Education.” May I refer to 
that text ? 

Senator Futsricut. I wanted you to put it in your own words so 
that the news people and our people can understand the situation over 
there. 

Mr. Koron. Yes, indeed. The level of earnings was one tangible 
measure we attempted to determine. It was our conclusion that it 
would be futile and completely inappropriate to try to translate the 
manipulated rubles into dollars. It is Just meaningless because the 
official rate of exchange varies from 4 to 1, to as much as 10 to 1, and 
on the black market, which is the real market, the rate is 20 to 1, or 
more. Furthermore, there is the difficulty of translating the meaning 
of the purchasing power. What is of interest to a Soviet consumer 
may be of no value to his American counterpart. 
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So we took a relative scale of wages. We took the earnings of an 
able-bodied fully employed ordinary laborer as a unit. 

Senator Fursrienr. A factory worker? 

Mr. Korot. No, common laborer, doing unskilled labor—a man who 
helps, hauls, carries, digs, pushes. Taking the earnings of such an 
able-bodied fully employed unskilled laborer as a unit both in the 
Soviet Union and the United States, we then traced the index of 
average salaries in several occupations in both countries. 

Let me cite only two figures. Inthe United States, a professor earns 
3.6 times as much as an unskilled laborer; in the Soviet Union, a pro- 
fessor’s earnings average 16 times that of an unskilled laborer. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is what I was trying to get you to say. 

Mr. Korot. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Wiley, have you any questions ? 

Senator Wiiey. I would be perfectly willing to yield any time that 
I might have to Senator Fulbright. He has been a teacher and the 
»resident of a great university. I will yield my time to you, Senator 
Fulbright. 

Senator Fursrieut. I will not ask any more questions until every- 
one else is through. 

I do not wish to monopolize the witness. I think he isa very impor- 
tant witness. 





AMOUNT OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT PERMITTED RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith? 

Senator Smrrnu. I would like to ask you a few questions. 

In your statement you stressed the great centralization of Soviet 
control over the individual in the school. He is told what he has to 
do, Inthe Labor and Public Welfare Committee we have been study- 
ing this edneational problem. In testimony before that committee, 
it was pointed out that the professor, the man in intellectual wor k, 
is at the top of the salary scale and the social scale. Is that correct / 

Mr. Korou. Yes, indeed, once he gets there. 

Senator Smaru. The rewards of that kind which he receives con- 
stitute the inducement for him to go on with his research and to 
achieve expert findings. Witnesses before the Labor Committee indi- 
cated that if any compulsion were put on the real researcher, he was 
not likely to produce. So if he proved to be a real researcher, he was 
given every chance he wanted. 

Mr. Korow. Yes, indeed, at that level, and it is only one part of the 
picture. 

I would say that a talented, energetic and intellectually able person 
will work in the area of his interest with or without extra pay or 
extra inducement. So the two situations are not at all in conflict 
because through natura] selection only those who are intellectually 
capable do reach a high level of academic excellence. So there is no 
conflict. in that respect. The extent their research scientists are com- 
pelled to work in this area or that area changes from time to time. 

I think that they are restricted, but within certain limits they are 
given total freedom and total support—particularly in researeh in 
physical sciences. But let a university professor attempt unbiased 
research, say, on the economy of the United States or on the consti- 
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tutional process of the United States, and I am sure he will find that 
such a study would not be permitted and he would not engage in it. 
But in physics and mathematics I do not think they make any “restric- 
tions, and allow all the freedom necessary for the job. 

Senator Smiru. So, in the field of pure science, he would be given 
some freedom of thought. 

Mr. Koro. I think so. 


SOVIET TALENT SELECTION SYSTEM 


Senator Smrrn. Now you say that in the Soviet Union the intel- 
lectually capable people are discovered and they are selected to 
achieve a high level of academic status. Who makes the selection ? 
What is the system for selection of those top brains? 

Mr. Korot. As much as I can judge, there is no special 
mechanism for the selection of the particularly talented as they go 
along. Their mechanism provides negatively for the elimination or si- 
phoning off of those who do not measure up. They have vocational 
schools and labor training schools. The siphoning off process begins 
with age 11. Until recently the promotion from grade to grade was 
by examinations; and the fact that a student completes his 10-year 
course does not mean that he graduates. He must pass a set of final 
examinations. 

I might incidentally mention that we do not know how many of 
them pass that final examination. They have never published the 
statistics. We know how many complete the course, but how many 
complete it successfully, we do not know. 

So in the Soviet school system there is a perfect mechanism for 
siphoning off or the elimination of the incompetent. As I tried to indi- 
cate, there is tremendous competition for the privilege of higher 
education. Admission is by competitive entrance examinations. In 
the spring the students grecionting from the 10-year school must pass 
their final examinations, but th: at by itself does not qualify them to 
gO on. 

In the fall of the same year they may apply for admission to a 
higher school and they may apply to only one school in any given 
year, 

In contrast, some of our youngsters make 4, 5, and even more ap- 
plications. 

Under the Soviet practice, through a clever device in that the 
applicants must submit their passport personally, it is impossible to 
apply to more than one school. 

And in some cases in the preferred schools, for 1 vacancy they may 
have 5, 6, 7, 8, or even up to 12 applicants. By means of competitive 
examinations only the best. applicants are selected. 

Senator Smrru. You are talking about the higher schools, like our 
colleges ? 

Mr. Korou. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. In the technical field they are called technicums? 

Mr. Korot. A Soviet technicum is comparable to our 2-year col- 
lege; Soviet institutions comparable to our engineering schools are 
called institutes; and their universities are more or less comparable 
to our universities. 
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Senator Smirn. You have seemed to imply that possibly because of 
their system they have surpassed us in some scientific fields, as in the 
development of their sputnik. -Is-that~true? Do you think that, in 
that sense, the Soviets have gone ahead of us in advanced science? 

Mr. Korot. I think the most important factor in this whole picture 
that we are witnessing today is the problem of resource allocation, 
the fact that they can utilize their resources in accordance with the 
priorities designated by the state. 

For example, the urban housing area in the Soviet Union is perhaps 
not much more than 45 square feet per person and at. least half of 
their schools operate on a two-shift system. Some Soviet. schools 
operate on a three-shift system, so crowded they are. And yet there 
is hardly a city of any major size in the Soviet Union that does not 
have science museums, experimental laboratories, “Palaces of Cul- 
ture,” and recreational parks of science where youngsters from a very 
early age are encouraged to occupy their minds and are exposed to the 
challenge of science and mathematics. 

Similarly, if one takes the overall educational statistics, in numbers 
American education is far ahead of the Soviet Union. The total col- 
lege enrollment in the Soviet Union is somewhat less than 2 million. 
Ours long ago passed the 3 million mark. 

But the point is that two-thirds of our students are studying liberal 
arts whereas there are no liberal arts students in the Soviet Union. 
All higher education there is professional education. That. is not to 
say that given freedom of choice the youngsters in the Soviet Union 
would not want to study humanities. The 19th century Czarist 
Russia, small as its educational system was, has nevertheless produced 
many renowned individuals who contributed to such areas of culture 
as literature, music, philosophy, and history. Today the major con- 
tributions of Soviet education are in physical sciences and engineer- 
ing. Why? Because their schools operate on a national quota which 
sets the total number of students to be trained and limits enrollment 
only to the professional fields of training. 

Today we are confronted with the problem of what to do with all 
the youngsters who are going to reach college age by 1960-61. The 
Soviets do not have that problem. Their admissions quota is inde- 
pendent of the number who desire to get higher education. In 
1956, 1,300,000 Soviet boys and girls completed the 10-year school. 
Resident college admission in the Soviet Union in that year was only 
225,000, that is, only one-fifth the number of secondary school grad- 
uates. Last year, in 1957, the 10-year school graduating class was 
1,400,000, but the resident college admissions were reduced to 233,000. 
There is also in the Soviet Union a system of correspondence schools 
for higher education but I am not including their enrollment. 

The national enrollment quota is tied with the central economic 
planning, and in accordance with the plan they say, “This year we will 
admit 213,000 freshmen.” The admissions quota 1s divided up region- 
ally by institutions and also by field of training: so many to be trained 
in physics, so many in chemistry, so many in mathematics, so many 
engineers of that category, so many engineers in another. And if 
the quota was set at 213,000, Soviet schools will have admitted $213,000, 
no more, no less. 
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In the Soviet Union, the number of applicants has nothing to do 
with the number to be admitted; whereas in the United States, par- 
ticularly in certain State universities, we enroll as many freshmen 
as there are applicants. 


SOVIET EXPANSION OF UPPER GRADE ENROLLMENT 


Senator Smiru. You said that since 1953 the educational pivture 
in the Soviet Union has changed. 

Does that mean what you were just discussing, about admitting 
larger numbers of students to higher studies, or “do you mean that 
they stepped-up their program in 1953, as a result of which their 
scientific studies enabled them to get ahead of us, say, with sputnik? 
Why did they beat us in launching a sputnik ? 

Mr. Koro. The first factor, the expanded enrollment in the upper 
grades of the 10-year school, is mainly of demographic origin. What 
happened was that during the war the birth rate in the Soviet Union 
was sharply reduced. It was exactly opposite to what happened in 
this country. We had a bumper crop of war babies and they soon 
will be reaching college age. Our population curve went up during 
and following the war. In the Soviet Union, because of the frightful 
war losses and for other reasons, the opposite situation developed, 
resulting in a sharp dip in their popul: ition curve. During the war 
the number of children born in the Soviet Union was reduced per- 
haps to 50 percent of normal. By the early 1950’s the shortage of 
children of the elementary grade age permitted the Soviet Union to 
transfer their educational resources and eventually, for the first time 
in their history, to expand the upper grade enrollment. They started 
retraining their elementary teachers ‘to qualify them to teach more 
advanced grades, and they permitted a larger number of boys and 
girls to go on to the 10th grade. 

What the future will be remains to be seen, but actually, this phe- 
nomenon of expanded enrollment in the 10- -year school is a very 
recent one. 


AREAS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Senator Smira. Who is in charge of advanced and experimental 
scientific research in the Soviet Union, the kind of research and ex- 
periment that produced sputniks? Who makes the decisions, the 
scientists or the military people? 

Mr. Koro. Scientific research and development in the Soviet Union 
is conducted in three distinct but coordinated areas. First, there is 
the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union, an institution ‘that was 
originally established by Peter the Great, and then transformed, re- 
named and greatly expanded under the Soviets to include technologi- 
cal sciences. The U.S. S. R. Academy of Sciences is unquestionably 
the single largest research organization in the world. It embraces a 
large number of research institutes. The work of those institutes 
in various branches of science is coordinated through the central plan- 
ning apparatus of the academy. 

Senator Smirn. Does this date back to the time of the czars, that 
is, before the revolution ? 

Mr. Korot. No, that is the current picture. 
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The Academy under the czars was completely divorced from any 
immediate economic tasks. It was truly an academic institution 
rather than an institution that today is geared into economic planning 
of the Soviet Union. 

The second area of research is that conducted by the so-called in- 
dustrial research institutes, which are somewhat comparable to those 
maintained in the U nited States by large corporations. Soviet min- 
istries or other agencies in charge of, say, the steel industry or non- 
ferrous metal industry or machine building of a certain type, all have 
their own research institutes. 

The third and the smallest organization for scientific research in the 
Soviet Union is that associated with colleges and universities. <All 
three systems for research—the academy institutes, industrial insti- 
tutes, and university facilities—are coordinated more or less on the 
national scale by the central planning organ, the state planning com- 
mission. That coordination is far from perfect, except in certain 
crucial areas, such as in the work done for the Ministry of Defense, 
which, of course, also has its own research institutes. Furthermore. 
the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Defense has absolute control over some of the 
best engineering schools in the Soviet Union. Thus, the Ministry of 
Defense commands the best facilities for the training of its personnel 
and for research and development without any hindrance from other 
agencies of the state. 

Senator Smirn. Did they just say, “From here on out we are 
going to study outer space,” for example, and then concentrate 
their energies on that and sidestep other things for the moment / 
Is that the kind of control to which you refer ? 

Mr. Koror. Not necessarily. Specifically, sir, if you are referring 
to the launching of the satellite and the rocket flight 
Senator Smiru. I am trying to relate it to that. 

Mr. Korot. I might say that the idea of rocket technology is fairly 
old in Russia. In ‘prerevolutionary Russia there was one very well- 
known man, Tsiolkovski is his name. As early as the late 1890's he 
published several scholarly and excellent papers on rockets. He ad- 
vocated rocket flight and jet propulsion as a means of space travel 
and that subject has been for years a very popular subject among the 
Russian and Soviet technologists and engineers. 

Unquestionably, I think the story is well known. The Soviet mili- 
tary planners must have made a decision to concentrate on the rocket 
development early in 1945 or 1946 with the help of the German rocket 
scientists. We also had their cooperation and advice—but we were 

erhaps slow—the Soviets promptly decided that rocket propulsion 
ras a future. 

There are many indirect indications of their early emphasis on 
rockets here and there in their literature. For instance, I have run 
across a popular but a very good publication on satellites, rocket flight, 
and jet propulsion—a 1956 ‘Soviet wublication giving a good presenta- 
tion of the problem, citing mostly American sources, I might say. 








CONFLICT OF COMMUNIST DOGMA AND SCIENTIFIC THEORIES 


Senator Smrrn. Now, this further question: When Communist 
dogma comes into conflict with scientific theories and findings of the 
Soviet Union, which of the two tends to give ground at the present 
time ¢ 
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Mr. Korot. It depends at what level, sir. I would say that in the 
final analysis—and I say it with a sense of full responsibility—that 
in the final analysis in the Soviet Union, science would have to give 
when it comes in conflict with Communist dogma. The thing is, how- 
ever, that very little in physics or mathematics comes in conflict with 
their dogma. 





MR. KOROw’S CHOICE OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


Senator Smiru. I would like to ask you just one personal question. 
I am very much interested in knowing that you were born in Russia 
and that you have been a United States citizen since 1930. 

Mr. Korou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I am just wondering why, with all this background 
you had of the Russian system and your obvious respect for it, 
you chose the United States. Of course, we are delighted you did, 
but there must be some basic reason for your preferring the United 
States to Russia. 

Mr. Korox. Sir, respect has several meanings, and when you say 
that I have a respect for the Soviet system, I would wish to qualify it. 
I have an appreciation of their technological position and their 
military strength, and in that sense I have respect for it. But other- 
wise, J am uncompromisingly opposed to the Soviet regime, and al- 
ways have been opposed. My choice in coming to this country to earn 
my citizenship was a deliberate choice. I have never had any ques- 
tion about whether I would choose the United States, notwithstanding 
the Soviets’ military and technological achievements. 

Senator Saarn. I may say we are very deeply gratified that you did 
come to that conclusion. You are a wonderful ‘example of a person 
who has really studied the Soviet system and has seen what these 
different forces are. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Have you finished, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirn. Yes, I yield at this point. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Sparkman? 


SOVIET SCHOOL ADMISSIONS POLICY 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. Mr. 
Korol, I want to commend you for the excellent statement you have 
made to us, and for your fine presentation throughout. 

I want to ask just a few questions in order that I will be completely 
clear on several points. 

At what age do the children start school in Russia ? 

Mr. Korou. They start, not counting kindergarten, at age 7, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. Then they go for 7 years; is that right. 

Mr. Korou. Ten years is the total. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes; but the first break is the seventh year? 

Mr. Korot. The first break is after 4 years in school. 

Senator Sparkman. Oh, it is 4 years? 

Mr. Koro. Four years of element: ary education. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, is it correct that every child who wants 
to enter school can do so? 

Mr. Korou. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. And when does the first elimination come? 

Mr. Korot. At age 11, after 4 years. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is after 4 years. 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, what happens to those who are eliminated 
at that time? 

Mr. Koror. A good many of them go to the so-called labor reserve. 
That is a provision whereby up to a million young boys and girls of 
different ages may be legally mobilized each year either for training 
in various crafts and occupations or as unskilled laborers. 

Senator Sparkman. Then, when is the next elimination ? 

Mr. Koro. After 7 years. At age 14, with an opportunity for 
some to enter the subprofessional technicums. Of course, so far, 
relatively few could be accepted because the scale of technicum train- 
ing, large as it is, is not large enough to accommodate all the surplus 
7-year school graduates. 

Senator Sparkman. What happens to those who cannot make the 
technicums ? 

Mr. Korot. They may also go to the labor reserve schools for short- 
term training, some of it lasting only a month, 3 months, or 6 months. 
These schools train for such occupations as baker or chauffeur. Well, 
chauffeur is in the Soviet Union considered a highly skilled occupa- 
tion, but labor schools train for various services. 

Senator SparkKMAN. When is the next break ? 

Mr. Korot. The next break and the crucial break is at age 17. 

Senator Sparkman. That is after 10 years? 

Mr. Korot. That is the crucial time. 

Senator SparkMan. Now, what happens to those who are eliminated 
at that time? 

Mr. Korox. I might say that this is one period when the Soviet 
citizen in his progress along the academic ladder has the greatest free- 
dom of choice. Theretofore, while attending school he was com- 
pletely regimented, with the curriculum, books, and everything else 
prescribed. But now comes that dramatic moment in his life when he 
is free to choose any school, any university, any engineering in- 
stitute or any normal school. 

Senator Sparkman. That is, if he makes the grade. But how about 
those who are eliminated ? 

Mr. Korot. Oh, yes. Well, those who fail to qualify for admission 
to higher education still have a number of choices, First, they can 
apply for specialized training in the technicums for a short-term 
training of about 2 years. 

Such technicum training is quite comparable to that given in our 
technical institutes. 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder if it would be comparable to our trade 
schools ? 

Mr. Korot. It is at a higher level, sir. It is more comparable to 
such schools as the Milwaukee School of Engineering or Wentworth 
Institute in Boston; it would be more comparable to that level. 

That is one choice, and last year perhaps a hundred thousand Soviet 
students had qualified for that choice. R second choice, one on a still 
smaller scale, is a short-term, strictly vocational training in one of the 
technical trade schools. These schools were established only a few 
years ago in an effort to provide vocational training for the “surplus” 
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graduates of the 10-year schools. They have not proved very popular, 
and their enrollment has been lagging. 

The next choice open to a 10-year ‘school graduate is to sit and wait 
1 year longer and try for admission to higher education once again 
the following year. As far as we know, a great number of Soviet 
youngsters choose that particular privilege, creating a sociological 
che They sit and wait for 1 year, no doubt hoping that next 

ear they may have a better break in entering a university. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, do these chosen few, the relativ ely few 
who are allowed to go on, have any choice as to the course that they 
will take ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. They have a choice of a department. Soviet 
schools of higher education are organized by departments; for exam- 
ple, physics or mathematics departments, which are comparable to our 
faculties. A young man or a woman applies for admission to a par- 
ticular department. One cannot apply just for admission to a uni- 
versity; one has to apply for admission to a specific department. 

Now, suppose I am the student, and I apply to the mathematics 
department of Moscow University, and I find that there are few 
vacancies and competition may be very hard. But I have a perfect 
choice to apply to that department versus, say, the department of 
geology, and I can select my own school. There are no compulsions 
whatsoever. The regulation is achieved by the manipulation of the 
quota system. 

1 might, if I may, draw an analogy. I think it may be useful in 
demonstrating how that system operates. The general social climate 
in the Soviet Union, including political, soc iologic al, and cultural 
pressures, creates a great desire on the part of young people there to 
achieve professional recognition, a label. Never mind in what area 
of training, as long as one achieves a professional status. A Soviet 
youngster is much less concerned with what to study than he is with 
reaching the highest possible status. 

The Soviet admissions policy may be compared to a hydraulic dam 
against which the popular pressure for more education is exerted. 
And the Soviet system of controls manipulates and opens the gates of 
admission to higher education as is needed for its planned economy. 

There may be a million youngsters who would like to go on to higher 
education, but the quota is only 200,000. There may “be 10,000 that 
would like to study philosophy, but the quota for programs in philoso- 
phy is zero, so they cannot study it. That is the way in which their 
admissions policy operates. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOVIET GRADUATES 


Senator SparkMANn. When a student finishes, I assume he has no 
problem in finding work. 

Mr. Koron. None. As a matter of fact, the reverse is true. The 
work is found for them, and the graduates are obligated to accept 
the available jobs and to serve in a designated capacity for a pre- 
scribed number of years, depending on the level of training; uni- 
versity graduates—for 3 years, technicum graduates—for 4 years. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do the Soviet scientists and engineers gen- 
erally have an income which permits them to live decidedly better 
than most other occupational groups in the Soviet Union ? 
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Mr. Koro. Oh, yes, indeed, sir. The figures I quoted on the rela- 
tive level of occupational earnings give one indication. 1 could re- 
enforce it by many observations of some of my colleagues at MIT 
who have recently visited the Soviet Union; also by some of the com- 
ments I have heard Soviet scientists jokingly or otherwise make about 
the relatively poor financial status of their American counterparts. 

Senator Sparkman. What groups, if any, are better off than the 
scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Korot. I do not know how to define the financial position of 
Mr. Khrushchev or Mr. Bulganin. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, they are not “groups.” 

Mr. Korox. That is quite correct, they are not. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF SOVIET LEADERS 


Senator SparKMAN. By the way, just as a matter of curiosity, have 
the leaders in the Kremlin all gone through the educational process? 
Have they graduated from the universities? 

Mr. Korot. Some of them have. 

Senator Sparkman. How about the members of the Soviet foreign 
service, those who represent the Soviet Union abroad / 

Mr. Korot. Oh, yes. 

Senator Sparkman. They are graduates? 


STATUS OF SOVIET ENGINEERS, SCIENTISTS AND WRITERS 


Mr. Korot. Yes. I would say, Senator, that another occupational 
category, Soviet writers, enjoy a high financial status. Their pay, the 
honoraria which they receive, and their royalties can be very high. 
Soviet writers, musicians, theater performers 

Senator Sparkman. I take it from what you say that the rela- 
tive position of the scientists, engineers and writers in the Soviet 
Union is better than that occupied by their counterparts in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Korot. No, sir, I would not say so, As far as the measure of 
prestige, popular admiration and official recognition—I would say 
yes. As far as their financial position, it depends. I do not imagine 
that some of our Hollywood actors would particularly complain about 
their financial position. 

Now when it comes to the intellectual and moral climate in which 
they live, then I would disagree and say that their position is humil- 
iatingly inferior to that of Soviet scientists, engineers, professors, 
and educators. 





IMPROVING OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Senator Sparkman. You have set forth, I think in a very fine way, 
the factual presentation of education in the Soviet Union. I think 
you have made it very clear that you are not advocating that we try 
to reshape our education to conform with theirs, but that we do need 
to reexamine the operation of our educational system in this country, 
with particular reference to our curricula. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Koron. Yes, I do have that feeling, sir. I know of no one single 
remedy. I do notice that among the many suggestions, specific sug- 
gestions on the way to improve education, made by people who are 
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more qualified than I am, I do notice the absence of the one suggestion 
and that is for all of us to work harder. This is one proposal that I 
have not heard mentioned. 

Typically an American high school student can get along on about 
4 hours of work per day; in the Soviet schools class instruction takes 
up to 33 hours per week in addition to at least 3 or 4 hours of required 
homework per day. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PRIVATE TUTORS IN RUSSIA 


The Cuatrman. There are two questions that I would like to ask, 
if Imay. 

First of all, are there any private educational institutions in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Korou. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are not allowed ? 

Mr. Koror. They are not allowed except, I understand, that private 
tutorship is frequently arranged and surreptitiously practiced, but 
formally there are no private schools in the Soviet Union. 

The Cuarrman. Could a private tutor teach several families ? 

Mr. Korot. That would be illegal. That would have to be done 
surreptitiously and unbeknownst to the authorities. 


QUESTION OF DISCRIMINATION IN SOVIET UNION 


The Cuarrman. My other question is this: 

You have been talking about students in general, and I have not 
heard any allusion to discrimination between the sexes; is there any? 

Mr. Korou. There is none. 

The Cuairman. From beginning to end? 

Mr. Korou. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 


RADIO AND TV'S EFFECT UPON EDUCATION 


Mr. Hickenlooper, have you questions ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Korol, I have been fascinated by your presentation here this 
morning. I think it is one of the best expositions of this question that 
I have heard. I am especially interested in the line of questioning in 
which Senator Fulbright was engaged, which concerned a comparison 
of our educational system, at least at the present time, and for the past 
several years, with the experience in Russia. 

I happened to be born in the years when I think we had more dis- 
cipline in our secondary schools than we have now, a discipline for 
required subjects and things of that kind. I have seen our system 
change to where a student is given full credit for taking many 
subjects which were not at the time I went to school disciplinary edu- 
cational subjects. 

I wonder what your impression is of the effect of the recent substi- 
tution of information from radio and television and things of that 
kind, upon the discipline of our education in the schools? You cer- 
tainly have been in this country through the period of time during 
which this substitution has developed. 
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In other words, it is so easy to listen to something over the radio 
which is entertaining, or to see something over television that is enter- 
taining. 

Do you believe that that may have had a profound impact on our 
secondary educational system ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes; I do believe that it is an important part. Ac- 
tually, it is a part of the educational process because, broadly defined, 
education is the sum total of our experience, w hether it comes from 
radio or television or a formal training in school or through our 
family associations. It is a part of educ: ation, and I would say that 
in that sense television and radio have taken up a great share of our 
youngsters’ limited time and substituted perhaps less intellectually 
demanding fare than an average school would offer. It may also be 
a very important factor in shaping our attitudes. 

Perhaps this is trivial, but I recall recently there was a very 
thoughtful speaker on the radio who discussed our overriding need to 
emphasize the tougher, the more demanding academic disciplines, to 
cultivate receptive attitudes toward science, toward technology, and 
toward understanding the social problems of our time. It was a very 
fine speech, and it was broadcast in the hour when, I am sure, young- 
sters are likely to listen. That speech was followed by a commercial 
of one of the fading corporations making the usual fun, caricaturing 
the so-called professor who spoke with a foreign accent. who made 
idiotic statements. The contrast rather impressed me at the time. I 
am sure that radio and television have entered the educational process 
of the country. 

The question is whether they are doing as good a job as could be 
done. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Many years ago, before the advent of radio 
and television, and before the advent of easy access to metropolitan 
centers by way of good roads and automobiles, I had the impression 
that the reading of books of all kinds by youngsters, either in con- 
nection with their schoolwork or as a matter of the avid interest that 
the youngster naturally shows in these things, was much more exten- 
sive. I wonder if some of these modern devices have not replaced 
a need of those youngsters, which had been filled by books, and that 
now they find it easier to listen to radio and look at. TV than to read 
a book and so they do not read so much. 

Mr. Korou. Yes, and perhaps there are other reasons why the 
silent occupation of reading is not encouraged enough. I do not 
know, I could not even cite the basic library’ statistics or state how 
much reading we do as a nation, but I recall recently I met a family, 
a young family with children, in a suburban area in Massachusetts. 
The parents spoke to me about their school problem. They are com- 
mitted to the idea of public schools versus private. They have a 
bright boy of the junior high age, and his mother complained to 
me. She said, “He has read a great deal, he is an avid reader, but in 
his school they are now in their second month going over and over the 
same old story, Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain.” 

That is, for the second month, the teacher staged little skits, and 
gave reading assignments from Tom Sawyer. Well, I love Tom 
Sawyer. I read it at the age of 6 or 7, and I still remember it. I have 
read it 3 or 4 times in my life. I still remember the very first edi- 
tion I had in Russian. But I don’t think I would ever want any- 
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body to spend 2 months in a school course on American literature 
on just Tom Sawyer. 


RAISING UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Senator Hicxen.oorrr. I know that you stated that you have not 
specialized in the American educational system and therefore you 
disclaim any expertness along that line. But do you have any sug- 
gestions as to what we could do to remedy this situation, the soft 
approach to secondary education in this country, and firm it up a 
little bit more to the disciplinary standards which were in existence 
a few years ago, or quite a few years ago? 

Mr. Korot. I co uld speak only as a citizen groping for an answer, 
rather than having any proposals. 

As I see the problem, it is a problem of gradual improvement. I 
think it just cannot be solved on any crash ‘Dasis. 

It seems to me that improvement is needed at all levels, beginning 
with the elementary grade, and that must come from a commitment 
by every one of us—those who teach, and the parents, and the school 
boards—to introduce improvements as we go along so as gradually 
to raise standards. 

With all due deference to and admiration for the wisdom of my 
elders, I would suggest a slogan that today in education “what was 
good enough for my y father is not good enough for me.’ 

How to achieve that? There are many complicated special local 
issues which are present and I am certain we cannot expect to find 

a solution by simply legislating a set of rigid standards. 

But I believe we have the needed mechanisms for improvement, 
such as is provided by the College Entrance Examinations Board. 
They are doing an excellent job. I think the existing public and 

rivate agencies can be reinforced to do exactly what they are doing, 

ut to do a better job of it. 

There are councils of professional societies who are very much 
involved in education. In my opinion, some of the present problems 
suggest a more selective system of admission to the existing schools 
and the creation of additional schools, especially of the junior-college 
type. 

Many people talk about numbers versus quality in education. I 
would suggest that we forget that argument. There is no conflict 
at all. I think that perhaps there is a tendency to associate quality 
only with the highest academic achievement. 

It is frequently assumed, it seems to me, that quality can be found 
only at the Ph. D. level. I think we should approach our training 
and educational problem with a realization that quality does and 
must exist at all levels of aaeeaal and other training. We need 
quality painters and bricklayers as well as we need quality physicists. 

The solution to me is not a question of whether to make American 
schools aristocratic or brutally selective, but a question of recog- 
nizing that there is a whole range of aptitudes and preferences, and 
all potentialities should be supported. Our wonderful educational 
system should be kept as diversified as it is, but we must improve its 
performance in each area of diversification. 

I would select one particular area for public action, and that is 
the junior type 2-year college, particularly the technical institutes, 
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the ones I mentioned earlier, because I think they will progressively 
serve a more important role in the training of competent individuals 
who are not interested in professional engineering but are intensely 
interested in dealing with technological subjects in their present 
advanced stage as technicians, without necessarily aspiring to do 
advanced research. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Of course, we have had waves of experi- 
mentation here in this country, as you are well aware, with the junior 
college type of activity, and in many places it has waxed and waned 
and then it has been regenerated again, and so on. 

It is a big problem, and I do not think we can necessarily solve it 
here this morning, but I am interested in your views. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY AS INSTRUMENT OF SOVIET POLICY 


Now in the Russian educational system, I was interested to hear you 
discuss exact sciences such as, let’s say, mathematics and physics, 

I note you said that in the Soviet Union there was considerable free- 
dom in these fields. Is that because the exact sciences furnish aid to 
the state in its overriding objectives, let us say, foreign policy, pres- 
tige, and so on? Is it because those exact sciences furnish a support 
to state policies, or is it because the Soviets have come inevitably to the 
conclusion that they cannot fight against provable truth, as compared 
to the humanities and the social sciences where they can deflect the 
ideas and the ideologies and all those things along the lines that they 
want to and nobody can necessarily disprove them ¢ 

Mr. Korou. Yes, sir. I would say categorically that it is the first 
of the two alternatives which you suggested, that science and tech- 
nology is deemed to be a major instrument of national, and therefore 
international policy, and I think that today the Soviet leadership 
completely recognizes this fact. They believe that science and tech- 
nology will have a decisive role to play in years to come. 

That has not always been true in Soviet history. From the very 
beginning, starting right with Lenin, there was a tremendous pre- 
occupation with technological and economic development in certain 
directions, but in the early years of Soviet history what they wanted 
was immediate tangible results. They wanted to build plants and 
factories. They w anted engineers rather than scientists—so much 
so that in the 1930’s theoretical physics was not even taught in the 
engineering schools. But such notions have long ago been changed. 
On the part of the Soviet planners there is a per fect realization that 
basic research in science is indispensable for economic and techno- 
logical growth, and they are emphasizing it on that basis because 
technological development is a most important element of their na- 
tional and international policy. 


COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Senator HickeNnvoorrr. I would like to pursue another matter in 
connection with this so-called freedom or comparative freedom which 
their scientists and engineers have. When these people finish their 
courses or go into their occupations, whatever they may be, in science 
and engineering, with whatever amount of freedom they may have, 
have they been, throughout their entire education, thoroughly indoc- 
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trinated at every age and in every course with the Soviet political and 
social philosophies ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir, decidedly so. 

Indoctrination starts from the cradle up. It is quite subtle, par- 
ticularly in the early stages, from kindergarten and elementary school 
on. They do not have a single course that is called, say, Marxism or 
Leninism in the secondary schools. No, they have history, geography, 
literature, foreign literature, and the recently introduce ed course 1n 
international relations. 

But within these subjects, the indoctrination is subtly and persist- 
ently presented throughout the entire matrix of the subject. ma- 
terial—with the emphasis on the alleged supremacy and the messianic 
role of the Communist. Party and its tremendous achievements. Com- 
munism is represented as the defender of the underdog, the guaranty 
of human justice, and the way of the future. All noncommunized 
nations are sympathetically represented as being oppressed by the 
remnants of decaying capitalism. 

In the universities the effort at indoctrination is less subtle. There, 
a percentage of time is taken up by the study of Marxism-Leninism, 
which is sometimes called philosophy. There is much evidence that 
Communist indoctrination is not very successful. The students cyn- 
ically go through the prescribed course as a ritual. At the graduate 
level it is required practically to memorize certain quotations from 
Lenin. 

Any person in the Soviet Union who has a graduate COaRE ean 
with his eyes closed recite the Communist bible from A to Z and : 
swer any question of dogma in exactly the same prescribed manner. 

One may ask a number of them and they all will give exactly the 
same answer. 

Senator Hickennoorer. And that applies to the scientifically 
trained people, as well as to others ¢ 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. And there is no freedom, as we know it, 
for a student in the gymnasium or the higher schools or the universi- 
ties to pursue any independent research of his own in the humanities 
or social sciences or anything of that kind; is that correct ? 

Mr. Koron. There is some, but it is done surreptitiously and it is 
not possible now to publish such work. 

I have no doubt that many Soviet scholars are doing some work 
in humanities and that there are many unpublished manuscripts on 
social science which someday may come to light. 

I am pretty sure of that. They cannot eliminate that. 


EVOLUTION IN SOVIET CONCEPTS 


Senator Hickentoorer. I have just one more question. 

Do you feel that this upsurge of education in the Soviet Union— 
which has for its emphasis at the present time physics and engineer- 
ing and sciences of that kind—will have an effect all the way through 
the whole body of the Russian people to the point where we may at 
some time hope that it will brmg the Russian concept a little bit 
closer to the concepts of freedom that we know? 

Mr. Korov. I am sure that eventually it will be true. One thing I 
would not want is to give the time dimension of such an evolution. 
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Senator Hickentooper. I did not ask you for that. 

Mr. Korot. The time dimension is the big problem. 

Eventually I am sure that it will work that way. But it may not 
be so for a very long time. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. In other words, the broad theory is that 
as the base of education is enlarged and extended, regimentation will 
proportionately decrease ¢ 

Mr. Korot. I would say that the evolutionary road which I see for 
the Soviet Union rests on the fact that the expansion of education may 
increase the aspirations of the people, and, by increasing their de- 
mands, may perhaps increase the capacity for political change. And 
that. change may come more on economic rather than on ideological 
grounds. 

I would say also, sir, that there is a subtle distinction between train- 
ing and education. 

I think that what we are talking about in the Soviet Union is the 
system of professional training, rather than education in the broad 
sense of the word as we would understand it. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE U.S. 5S. R. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you some questions? 

Senator Arxen. I will make my questions very short, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Sparkman almost asked the first one which I shall ask, 
and that is this: Does a Russian student, who is assigned to the labor 
force before reaching the age of 17, have any opportunity to succeed 
in the field of government ? 

Could he become a member of the presidium, for instance? 

Mr. Korot. Theoretically, yes, via party activities. 

| know of no recent case to exemplify it, but theoretically it should 
be possible. 

enator Arken. Do the present top officials of the Russian Gov- 
ernment all have a high degree of education ? 

Mr. Korot. By this time, yes. That was not the case in the early 
days of the regime. 

Senator Arxen. Isn’t the effect of the Russian school system the 
establishment of a caste system ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, indeed, and very strongly so. 

Senator Arken. You mentioned the fact that they have a 6-day 
school week. Do you think that a 6-day school week would be advis- 
able for the United States? 

Mr. Korot. I want to keep friends among the young people I know. 

Senator Arken. If you had answered affirmatively, my next ques- 
tion would have been, how would you establish a 6-day school week 
for students when the parents have a 5-day week? Wouldn’t we in- 
cite an uprising of some sort ? 

Mr. Korot. Quite likely, sir. 

Senator Arken. The last question I have is this: Is it fair to as- 
sume that a man like Thomas A. Edison, with his limited academic 
education, would have had no opportunity for accomplishment or 
recognition under the Russian system ? 

Mr. Korou. I am not so sure of that. It all depends. There is a 
possibility for advancement outside the system of formal training. 
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It is quite limited, but through pure inventiveness, even if it is not 
combined with formal training, it is possible to advance in the Soviet 
Union via the work in the factories. There are a few examples of 
such advancement—none comparable to the level of achievement you 
have indicated. But there are some. 

I would say categorically, however, that such a man as Winston 
Churchill, who was I understand a very slow learner, would not have 
had a chance in the Soviet Union. 

Senator Arken. There is an opportunity then for, we will say, 
a student who matures late in life to gain recognition even though 
he might have been assigned to the labor group in his earlier years? 

Mr. Korot. Theoretically, yes, but statistically I would say that 
for all practical purposes the alternatives to formal training are 
deadends. Once a person enters the stream via the labor schools, 
that is where he will stay. The occupational mobility in that respect 
is very limited in the Soviet Union. 

Senator Arken. My last question probably should be classified. 
Do you think that the United States Senate made up of 96 Phi Beta 
Kappa’s would be an improvement on what we now have? I won’t 
ask for an answer. 

Mr. Korox. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Futsprient. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 1 or 2 
questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Fulbright. 


PURPOSE SERVED BY SOVIET EMPHASIS ON THE ARTS 


Senator Futsricut. You said that everything the Soviets do is 
for the purposes of the state; that their priorities, what they teach 
and everything, are for the purpose of the state. 

I would like to ask what the purpose of the state is. What pur- 
pose does their emphasis upon excellence in the arts, such as with their 
ballet, serve? Why do they do that ? 

Mr. Korot. I would say there are two reasons. 

First, it is an old cultural trait. The Soviets have not invented 
the arts. 

Senator Furtsricur. But they emphasize it. They put in a great 
deal of effort and I am told there are 1,600 people who are employed 
in supporting that ballet. 

Mr. Korox. I remember from my history the motto “Bread and 
circuses,” and perhaps the Soviet emphasis on spectacles has some- 
thing to do with that. There is a tremendous demand for the theater 
in Russia. 

Senator Fu.sricur. That is not quite in accord with your pre- 
vious idea that what the Soviets do, they do to serve the strength of 
the state. Generally speaking, they do not consider the desires of 
the citizens in that respect. They do not give them automobiles 
because they lack automobiles. 

Why is it they concentrate on the arts? It is not quite consistent 
with what vou said about the other things. I wonder if there is 
some way that this contributes to the strength of the state in their 
drive to attract the respect of other peoples. Is that so or not? 

Mr. Koro. Yes, indeed. The very fact that you have mentioned it 
is perhaps a confirmation of how important the cultivation of the arts 

21436—58——-9 
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is. It adds to their international prestige. It adds to the show of 
their cultural heritage and to the fact that they support the fine arts, 
and not only the mechanistic elements of the culture. 

Senator Furerieur. Do you think that is a significant thing, an 
element of strength to them? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, indeed I do. 

Senator Fursricur. Do you think it might strengthen this coun- 
try’s appeal to other peoples if we should give some attention to 
that ? 

Mr. Korot. I do not have the slightest doubt, Senator, that it would. 

Senator Furericur. You believe that we should? 

Mr. Korot. Yes. 

Senator Furerient. Do you think that the Russians, their leaders 
as you have studied them, still feel that they can, and do they intend 
to, dominate the world, and that this is one of the things that they 
think is important in bringing that about ? 

Mr. Korot. I do. 

Senator Futsricur. You do? 

Mr. Korot. I do. 

Senator Futsricut. And do you feel that this emphasis upon educa- 
tion and the arts is a tool, a strong influence, toward achieving that 
end? 

Mr. Korot. It is a very strong element in their total program. 


IMPROVING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Senator Furisriciur. One other observation you were reluctant to 
make a moment ago dealt with what we can do to improve American 
education. I think that is very important. Would you agree that 
some revision of our social values, and the way we recognize those 
values through economic rewards, is an important way to approach 
this problem of i improving our education ? 

In other words, should the teachers receive as much or more than 
the people performing menial activities ? 

You seemed to have some diffic ulty or hesitancy in suggesting how 
we could improve American education. Isn’t one way to recognize 
the importance of it ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, indeed, Senator. I feel quite strongly about it. 
I would not suggest for a minute that we ought to have such a differ- 
ential in earnings as 1 to 16, the figure I cited for the Soviet Union. 
But the rate of compensation is only one measure. I think that social 

values are expressed in many other ways, and any achievement in 
that. direction would be tremendously important. 

Senator Futsricut. One reason why it is significant to us, that is, to 
public officials, is that this happens to be one of the things we can 
do something about. 

We cannot go out and say, “Now, everybody have respect for 
teachers.” 

Mr. Korot. That is true. 

Senator Futsrieut. But we can, through our normal processes, if 
we so desire, make a contribution to the economic rewards of teachers, 
which, in effect, I think, often results in other people having respect, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Koror. That is indeed true, sir. 
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Senator Futsrient. That is why I think you should not minimize 
that. 
1 agree it is not the only thing. 


SOVIET DESIRE FOR “STATUS” 


You said that the youngsters in Russia are very concerned about 
status. You emphasized that. 

Mr. Korou. Yes. 

Senator Futpricnt. Why is that? Why are they more concerned 
about status than people in this country ? 

Mr. Korot. Because otherwise they would have to dig ditches. 

Senator Futsricur. And what do they do here otherwise ? 

Mr. Korot. Some a us dig ditches, too, but others can quit in their 
freshman year and say, “That is too much physics, and chemistry, 
and mathematics all in one semester for me. I will go back and j join 
my dad. He is the wealthiest man in town. He, himself, never went 
through more than grade school and he never wanted me to go to 
college anyhow.” 

Such business opportunities and many other opportunities for a 
career, for public recognition, exist in the United States, whereas 
there are no alternatives to professional education in making a career 
in the Soviet Union. 

Senator Futprieur. My colleague says he might become a Con- 
gressman. Do you think that might be the alternative ? 


QUESTION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN IN SOVIET UNION 


You said there is no discrimination in Russian education as between 
the sexes. 

I am told that quite a large majority of the doctors are women. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Korot. That is true. 

Senator Futsriegut. Why is that? 

Mr. Korot. Well, there are several factors. First—— 

Senator Futsricut. Before we go on, what is the majority? You 
probably know the facts. 

Mr. Korot. In medical work ? 

Senator Futsrignt. Do you happen to have those figures ? 

Mr. Koron. It is more than 60 percent. 

Senator Futsricut. I saw a figure, I think in your book, that it was 
60 percent. 

Mr. Korou. Yes, it is more than 60. In teaching, among the teach- 
ers it approaches 80 percent women. 

Senator Futsricut. Why is that? 

Mr. Korot. There are several factors. I will mention two, sir. 

First, the attitude toward professional education of women. Para- 
doxically, it has a long history in Russia. I think I am correct. in 
saying that as long as nearly 100 years ago it was possible for a 
woman to obtain a profession: al medical education in the unwashed 
Czarist Russia. That is one factor. The second is the demographic 
factor. In the Soviet Union the balance of sex composition of the 
population has been greatly distorted; they are simply short of men 
In certain age groups. 

Senator Fusricur. What is curious to me is that in this countr y the 
medical profession is one of the best rewarded economically. 
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Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient As a class the doctor is as well or better off than 
any profession. 

Mr. Korou. Yes. 

Senator Fursricur. And there are very few women doctors. Now 
why should it be that in Russia the majority are women? It seems to 
me to be a very curious difference there between us. 

What I thought was that this is one of the things that they feel con- 
tributes least to the purposes of the state. In other words, it is that 
the comfort and health of their people, of which they have a great 
many, are not of prime concern to them, not as important to the pur- 
poses of the state as is the Bolshoi ballet. 

Now is that true? Do they feel that it is all right to have doctors, 
but that this is an unimportant objective ? 

it would not impress other people. It will not contribute to the 
drive for world influence and respect. I want to know whether you 
think that is true or not. 

Mr. Korot. Sir, you would not want me to imply that a woman doc- 
tor is not as good asa man ? 

Senator Futprient. You made the assertion that there is no dis- 
crimination over there, and I want to know whether there is or not. I 
cannot believe there is not any at all. I just wonder, and I thought 
they might allocate the medical profession to what they would consider 
a less important activity compared to the making of rockets, for ex- 
ample, or to other things. Now women, of course, have an important 
place in the ballet. 

Mr. Korot. Surely. 

Senator Futsrieut. But this is a curious circumstance directly con- 
ony to our situation. I wondered if you could give an explanation. 

r. Korot. Senator, your perception, I think, is extremely accurate 
and very interesting. I promise you that I will think about it in days 
to come. 

Senator Futsrient. You had not thought about it? 

Mr. Korot. Oh, yes, I have, but not enough. I do know that in 
a sense there is discrimination against women in certain types of 
Soviet schools. 

For instance, obviously in all the military schools. But there is no 
discrimination on an aggregate basis, you know. The percentage of 
women students at all levels is very high. 

It does diminish as one goes up the academic pyramid. But it is 
quite true, and I would agree, that the medical profession, health 
services, and teaching are the areas open predominantly to women; 
and there are some professions, such as the military, that are closed 
to women. In that sense they do discriminate. 

Senator Fursrieut. And you meant teaching at the lowest levels, 
not at the highest levels; is that right? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, it would be an inverted relationship. 

Senator Furiericut. Are there fewer women members of the 
Academy than there are men ? 

Mr. Korot. Oh, very much so. 

Senator Futsricnt. There the situation is again. You may have 
been thinking that relative to discrimination against our women, they 
get greater freedom. I think it is really going pretty far to say there 
is no discrimination, leaving the impression they do just like men on 
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Mr. Korou. Yes. 

Senator Futsricutr. Aren’t there many more women street cleaners 
than men ? 

Mr. Korot. Oh yes, indeed. 

Senator Futsricut. There again they do the most menial work, do 
they not ? 

Mr. Korou. Yes indeed, but perhaps I should have said that there 
are constitutional provisions against discrimination. 

The Cuarrman. I suppose you are referring to schools and colleges, 
not to life in general. 

Mr. Korot. Yes. What I meant is that there are no special admis- 
sion requirements and such as that. This is not a measure. But in 
the broader sense, the sense which you explored, of course there are 
certain occupational areas towards which women are particularly 
directed. 

SOVIET USE OF AMERICAN TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Futsricut. There are 2 or 3 points that grow out of your 
statements. You mentioned the use of American publications. You 
said that the Soviets had prepared some fine research papers in rock- 
etry, many of which were based upon American publications. We 
have been told that the Russians exploit and utilize our publications 
in scientific fields better than we do our own, and we do very little on 
theirs. Isthat true? Do you know about this ? 

Mr. Koron. On a comparative basis I would not be qualified to say. 
I do say that the Soviets have done a very good job of watching inter- 
national literature—scientific and technological literature. 

Senator Futsrienr. They maintain a very large staff of transla- 
tors who translate almost all of the significant se “entific journals of 
this country. 

Mr. Koro. They have done it for years 

Senator Futpricur. They have done it for years? 

Mr. Korou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricar. Have we done a comparable job with theirs 
or other people's 

Mr. Korot. I am not qualified to comment on that from personal 
knowledge, sir. I do not believe so, but I am not in a position to make 
a comparable evaluation of what we have done about translations. 

I would say that they needed it much more than we do. There 
is no question about that. 


COMMUNIST DOGMA VERSUS ACTUAL PRACTICE 


Senator Futsricur. | believe you covered this point in answer to 
Senator Hickenlooper’s question about the Soviet concept of equality. 
They have no illusions about every man having equal intellectual 

capac ity, do they ¢ 

Mr. Korot. There is, of course, a tremendous discrepancy between 
the dogma and the practice. Dogmatically they are committed to the 
philosophy that environment is the only factor that counts in human 
development, that the notion of hei ‘edity is a “bourgeois prejudice.” 

The hereditary factor had been discounted to such an extent, sir, 
that in the reform of 1936, aptitude testing was prohibited. They do 
not use the technique of aptitude testing at all. 
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In theory, it is the environment that counts. They say that any- 
body can become anything provided he gets proper training. 

In practice, of course, the realities of life assert themselves and 
they select their students for advanced work. They also have schools 
for backward children. 

Senator Futpricnt. Here again, in case of a conflict between their 
dogma and scientific truth, we will say, you indicate that in the 
final analysis the dogma will prevail. I am not quite sure that is 
true. They do adapt their practices and not the dogma in many 
cases, don’t they ? 

Mr. Korot. In many cases, yes indeed. 

Senator Futsricut. Especially involving the natural sciences. It 
is where you get into the application that you get this conflict over 
whether dogma prevails, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Korot. That is quite so, Senator. 

Senator Futsrieut. So they are not foolish enough to permit their 
dogma to destroy them in a matter like education, are they ? 

Mr. Koro. That is correct. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Senator Fursricut. Now one last thing that interests me very 
much arises out of your prepared statement and also out of the ques- 
tion you were asked as to why you live here, since you think the 
Soviets have a good educational system. What I am thinking about 
is this question of survival. If I interpret your statements properly, 
from your individual point of view, you think our system in all its 
aspects is a more desirable one, but that if we are considering objec- 
tively the matter of the system which has the capacity to survive in 
the competitive world, the Soviets have a very strong system; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. And none of us is prepared to say that it will 
eventually outdo us, but only that it is so strong it presents us with a 
very serious challenge. Is that right? 

Mr. Korot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. And is it correct that you think that their edu- 
cational system is probably the most important of all the things the 
Soviets are doing in connection with this competitive struggle? 

Mr. Koron. Quite correct, sir. 

Senator Fursricut. I appreciate your statement very much. I 
cannot emphasize too much how important I think your contribution 
on this whole subject is. Education is a subject which, unfortunately, 
our Congress and our people have sadly neglected. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Korot. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Allow me on behalf of the whole committee to 
congratulate you on the testimony you have given. It has been most 
interesting, comprehensive, and frank. We are very grateful to you 
for coming, especially as I know you expected to leave earlier and 
had to break other engagements in order to stay. 


I have received from Mr. Emile Benoit of the Graduate School of 
Business of Columbia University an article which he wrote in 1956 
entitled “‘Competitive Coexistence’: Can We Win?”. Since it is 
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pertinent to our inquiry, I believe it should be printed in the record of 
these hearings. 

(Mr. Benoit’s statement appears on p. 406.) 

That will conclude this meeting which I will forthwith adjourn, 
but I would like to announce that the committee will reconvene im- 
mediately in executive session to consider a bill in which Senator 
Wiley is interested, and on which he has asked immediate considera- 
tion. All other business will be put over until 10: 30 a. m. tomorrow, 
but I also would like to remind you that there is another meeting of 
this committee scheduled for this afternoon at 2:30 in public session 
in Room F-39 of the Capitol. At that time we will hear the Honor- 
able Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Mr. Alex Inkeles, of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University. They will present testimony on a 
comparison of the educational systems of the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

T declare this meeting adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:40 p. m., in room F-39, United 
States Capitol Building.) 

The CrarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee this afternoon will hear as its first witness Mr. Mar- 
ion B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Folsom has been asked to testify on the general subject of edu- 
cation as a factor in the current international situation. 

Specifically, we are seeking some understanding of the cooperative 
goals and methods of education in the Soviet Union and the United 
States. We are seeking ideas which may help to reinforce the contri- 
bution of education to the international position of the United States. 

We had a witness this morning, Mr. Alexander G. Korol of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who gave us a lucid picture of 
Soviet education. We shall now pursue this matter further with Mr. 
Folsom. 

Mr. Secretary, will vou go ahead and just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, AND OLIVER J. CALDWELL, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee today 
to discuss briefly the educational systems of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Education today bears more directly than ever before 
on our national security, and there is an important relationship be- 
tween education and foreign policy. 
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‘ The Soviet totalitarian government has obviously appreciated the 
paramount role that education can play in shaping the character and 
developing the strength of modern nations. In the U. S. S. R., edu- 
cational programs over the past 30 years have been primarily a func- 
tion of the regime’s economic, military, and political objectives. 

This relationship has brought about an imposing academic struc- 
ture, which the ce of Education has been studying, and which is 
described in the recent publication, Education in the U.S. S. R. 

I think you all have been furnished copies of that. If not we have 


them available for you. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The comparative study of national education systems, which has 
been a responsibility of the Office of Education since the act of 1867, 
is of great value today because it enables the American public to 
assess educational developments around the world and thus provides 
a framework for examining and evaluating our own system of educa- 
tion. 

In making these comparative studies over the years, the Office of 
Education has found that there are certain pitfalls and difficulties. 
The difficulty of obtaining accurate and current information is present 
in all instances, but especially so with regard to the Soviet Union. 

Until we have firsthand knowledge of the Soviet system, we shall 
have to be very cautious in making evaluations. But even assuming 
the availability of reliable data, there are grave dangers in comparing 
educational systems. 

The control and structure of educational systems differ widely from 
one country to another, as do terms employed to describe them. Of 
greatest concern, however, are differences in basic pholosophies and 
values on which the respective educational programs are founded. 

In comparing all the ingredients of the American and Soviet sys- 
tems of education, therefore, we face a task of immense proportions, 
involving many pitfalls and misleading analogies. But we can, I 
think, draw general conclusions as to certain features of Soviet edu- 
cational programs and consider the implications to the United States 
in general and American education in particular. 


HISTORY OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


The universal system of education in the U. S. S. R. today is the 
result of 40 years of serious study of educational theory and practice, 
numerous experiments, and rigorous evaluations by both educators and 
Government leaders of academic achievements and failures. 

Before the 1917 revolution, education in the Russian Empire was 
restricted to a small elite, and secondary schools were often staffed by 
teachers from Western Europe. The leaders of the Communist state 
set out with the avowed intent to educate illiterate peasants and work- 
ers on a massive scale, and they began quickly to establish a network of 
schools geared to mass education. 

In the 1920’s they eagerly adopted new educational concepts from 
Western Europe and the United States, including teaching methods 
and curriculum requirements stressing greater freedom for the child. 

These experimental approaches were abandoned in the early 
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1930’s. Notwithstanding the fact that by that time schooling was 
available to a far larger proportion of the population than before the 
revolution, the new program in effect represented a substantial return 
to the qualitative standards of education prevailing before 1917. 

That Soviet educators have adopted many prerevolutionary concepts 
is illustrated by the fact that Kiselev’s Algebra and Geometry, origi- 
nally subline in the 1880’s, are standard textbooks in the U.S. S. R. 
today. 


AIMS OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


Despite changes over the past 40 years, the constant goal expressed 
in Soviet educational literature and official statements has remained 
“the all-round development of the personality and the preparation of 
the individual for building Communist society.” 

In pursuit of these aims the regime generously finances educational 
programs for students who, in return, are required to render service 
to the State. Free schooling, stipends to university students, attrac- 
tive teachers’ salaries and bonuses, and facilities, are now being 
financed by the State on a growing mass scale. 

It is very important to recognize that the determination and carry- 
ing out of educational policies in the U. S. S. R. are responsibilities, 
in the first instances, of the small Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and its many subordinate organs of control throughout the 
Soviet Union. The Committee’s department for science, schools, and 
culture studies and administers educational affairs at every political 
level of the Soviet Union, supervising personnel in Government minis- 
tries and departments of education. 

Although the U. S. S. R. is organized on the Federal principle and 
even though education ostensibly fits that pattern, all controls—politi- 
cal, ideological, and financial—stem from central political organs 
under the Central Committee. 

Local and parental influence over educational policy, so central to 
American education, is virtually excluded in favor of State-planned 
admission quotas and standardized curriculum requirements. 

From the very outset, Soviet young people are made to understand 
that their economic rewards and prestige in society will depend in 
large part upon their progress in aaleel Thus in the U.S. S. R. there 
is a clear-cut and strong incentive for academic achievement. And 
the Soviets can impose relatively rigorous scholastic requirements for 
those who are given an opportunity for higher education and for 
leadership in the Soviet society. 


SOVIET EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM 


The Soviet system provides a standard curriculum through grade 7. 
On completion of grade 7, Soviet children are subjected to rigorous 
testing and screening. Those who show academic promise go on to 
regular secondary schools. Those who have not done so well aca- 
demically are directed into one of a number of specialized programs: 
factory schools, special vocational schools, semiprofessional schools, 

Unlike the State and local school systems in the United States, this 
centrally directed system is organized and calculated to achieve the 
maximum benefit to the regime’s economic and military programs. 
The basic premise of Soviet educational philosophy is that central 
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political authority sets the nature and extent of educational oppor- 
tunities. Great care is taken to see that able Soviet youth are pre- 
pared to serve the State in the most effective possible way. 


ADVANCING ENROLLMENTS IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


Since the beginning of long-term planning in 1928, enrollments in 
all Soviet schools have steadily advanced. Since 1940, the last pre- 
war year in the U. S. S. R., high school, technical schools, and uni- 
versity-level enrollments have each increased about 214 times. 

There are now approximately 514 million students in grades 8-10, 
roughly comparable to the last 3 years in United States high schools; 
2 million in 4-year technical schools; and 2 million in university-level 
institutions. 

In 1955-56, Soviet higher institutes accepted only about 30 percent 
of the 1,250,000 graduates from high school. Of that number approxi- 
mately 250,000 will finish university training. 


SOVIET CONCENTRATION IN SCIENCES AND LANGUAGES 


Soviet elementary and secondary schools, in line with the regime’s 
national objectives, give their pupils considerable concentration in 
sciences and languages. These schools are in general modeled on the 
European pattern of education, giving considerable emphasis to basic 
studies, including substantial work in the humanities. In the 10-year 
program, Soviet youngsters take 5 years of physics, 5 of biology, and 
10 of arithmetic and higher mathematics—algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. 

Soviet students in high-school grades 8-10, who make up about 18 
percent of total school enrollment below the university level, spend 
during their 3-year course over 42 percent of schooltime in higher 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and other related courses. 

About 40 percent of the secondary-school pupils during the 1955-56 
school year in the U.S. S. R. were studying German, some 40 percent 
English, and 20 percent either French, Spanish, or Latin. About 65 
percent of the students in U. 8. S. R. higher educational institutions 
also study English. 

The rigid political control of education in the Soviet Union has 
made it possible for them to produce highly trained people for heavy 
industry and agriculture, for the advancement of military technology 
and physical sciences, for foreign aid or other special missions abroad, 
and in all areas of priority political need. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF SOVIET GRADUATES IN FIELD OF EDUCATION 


According to statistics on general fields of specialization, Soviet 
university graduates have in recent years been consistently most nu- 
merous in education (49 percent), engineering and physical sciences 
(23 percent), and agriculture (10 percent). ‘The large percentage for 
education is a key to the whole Soviet program: prepare more and bet- 
ter teachers for the secondary, technical, and higher schools. 

It should be a matter of deep concern that the Soviet Union aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher is about 20; whereas in the United 
States it is about 27. 
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SOVIET POLITICAL CONTROL OF QUOTAS, INCENTIVES, AND ENROLLMENTS 


We do not know what turns Soviet education will take as it begins 
to satisfy the state’s requirements in formerly deficient fields. We 
do know that such turns can be effected promptly and fully, because 
of the strong political control of quotas, incentives, and enrollments. 

From this brief description of Soviet education, it can be seen that 
it differs in certain marked respects from education in the United 
a and that these differences stem from basically different ide- 
ologies. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE AND THOUGHT IN UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 


Because education in the United States is considered the responsi- 
bility of parents and citizens in each local community, rather than an 
instrument of the state, the entire structure of United States educa- 
tion differs from that of the Soviets. Instead of central political 
control, we have control vested in some 50,000 separate school districts, 
with policy determined by basically nonpolitical school boards, to say 
nothing of our independent schools. 

At the higher education level, we have some 1,860 separate, self- 
governing institutions. This rich variety of institutions is in keeping 
with our philosophy of freedom of choice with regard to both educa- 
tion and occupation. 

Freedom of choice and of thought is, in a sense, the very thing 
that distinguishes American from Soviet education. The free choice 
of occupation well illustrates the broader responsibility which rests 
upon American education, for the American’s opportunity to choose 
his own occupation contributes to the demand for such a wide range 
of kinds and types of education. 

The Soviet policy of concentrating training for certain occupations 
of current political importance greatly simplifies the Soviet educa- 
tional problem. It is a major responsibility of the United States 
schools and colleges, for example, to prepare American youth for a 
wide variety of professions and occupations which are either nonexist- 
ent or in relatively little demand in the Soviet Union. And yet Amer- 
icans consider that these professions and occupations make important 
contributions to the American standard of living. The need to supply 
broadly educated men and women for such a diversified society is one 
of the reasons why we are producing fewer scientists and engineers 
than are the Soviets despite the fact that we have a larger proportion 
of our youth in college. 

And I would interject here that our scientific leaders, like other 
American citizens, want this element of free choice to remain. They 
feel that persons drafted or enticed into science or engineering, against 
their true wishes or inclinations, will not be the kind of scientists we 
need. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


I feel that we may have, in one important respect, carried freedom 
of choice a little too far. We offer to youth still too young to know 
the importance of their decision the choice between taking more dif- 
ficult courses which will open greater opportunities to them, and 
easier courses which may not produce the same long-range benefits. 
The student who chooses not to take mathematics in school, for in- 
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stance, can hardly be expected to appreciate fully how he handicaps 
himself if he should later want to be a scientist or engineer; his fail- 
ure to keep that wide door open has the ultimate effect of limiting 
his freedom of choice. 

While we recognize that not all young people in our high schools 
should be expected to study advanced ey it is a serious waste of 
human talent to have able students electing not to take courses needed 
for their full educational development. It is estimated, for example, 
that only 1 out of 3 of our high-school graduates takes as much as 
1 year of chemistry, and 1 out of 4 takes a course in physics. Just 
as disturbing is the estimate that only 15 percent of our high-school 
students are studying a foreign language. 


EDUCATIONAL TASK FACING UNITED STATES 


Recognizing that the United States must hold its own with the 
Soviets in certain areas of competence means that a far greater educa- 
tional task faces the United States than faces the Soviets. For we 
must not only match the Soviets in specific areas of competitive 
importance—such as science and engineering—but we must continue 
to produce all the kinds of skills and abilities required by our own 
a of life. 

t the same time, the educational machinery with which we have 
to work, in contrast to the Soviets’, by the nature of its structure 
cannot and should not work to meet quotas established by political 
authority. The task to be accomplished, and the manner in which 
we must accomplish it, constitute a tremendous challenge to the 
American people. 

We must not seek to imitate or compete with Soviet education on 
Soviet terms. But we would be foolish to ignore the ominous fact 
that Soviet education is making an increasing contribution to the 
military, economic, and political objectives of the Soviet state. We 
would be foolish to ignore any threat to our freedom posed by the fact 
that the Russians seem to be putting more emphasis on their educa- 
tion, for their purposes, than Sceeons are putting on our education 
for our purposes. 


DEVOTING TO EDUCATION A LARGER PROPORTION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


It is an inescapable conclusion that if we are to have the kinds of 
educated people we need in the numbers we need, a larger proportion 
of our national resources—of dollars and effort—must be devoted to 
education. 

It is not enough simply to invest more money and more materials 
in the production of missiles, satellites, or other products of this 
scientific age. These are vital concerns, but these are end products; 
over the long term, our fundamental concern should be to invest 
sufficiently and wisely in the development of highly skilled and 
broadly responsible men who will make possible not only scientific 
and military progress, but advances in the humanities and in all the 
highest. fields of mankind’s endeavor. 

While our ability to meet immediate national security needs depends 
upon effective use of the talents our society already has, we should 
be even more concerned with our rate of achievement—and with the 
Soviet rate—10 to 20 years from now. In large part the levels of 
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achievement in the future are being determined in the classrooms 
now—in their schools, and in ours. 


NEED FOR NEW EMPHASIS ON LEARNING AND TEACHING 


What is needed most is a new emphasis on the pursuit of learning, a 
new esteem for academic teaching and academic accomplishment. In 
many of our schools and homes we need more hard work in funda- 
mental academic subjects, and higher academic standards. Good 
teaching and good scholarship should be highly prized—by the student, 
the school, the family, and the community. And the rewards our 
society accords to good teaching and good scholarship should be much 
greater. ; 

I do not believe we have made as much progress along these lines 
in this country as we should. Education has not had the priority 
it deserves. If academic accomplishment has not fallen mto actual 
disrepute, it is at least suffermg under indifference and lack of esteem. 

More emphasis, more esteem for academic accomplishment cannot 
be obtained, of course, simply by Government decree, or even by 
investing more money in eine as desperately needed as more 
funds are. Esteem for scholarship must be an attitude—the result 
of a sense of values of the people. 


PROVIDING GOVERNMENT LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


The Government can, however, provide some leadership. And I 
believe it can help develop an environment, a climate of opinion, which 
gives more encouragement to scholastic pursuits. Under our tradi- 
tional system of education, the bulk of the funds and effort needed 
for education must be provided by local, State, and private sources. 

The President’s proposals in education, therefore, are designed to 
give Federal encouragement and assistance to local, State, and private 
effort. They are designed to help local, State, and independent 
sources respond more fully and more quickly to meet certain problems 
which bear heavily upon the national security. 

Under this program, the Federal Government would give new 
recognition abd support to basic scholastic achievement. e would 
help reduce the tragic waste of talent this country now suffers when 
many thousands of able students stop their education too soon. 
Through earlier and improved testing, we would help our schools 
identify the potential abilities of students at an earlier stage in their 
education. Through improved counseling services, we would encour- 
age able students to work hard at academic subjects, to stay in school, 
and to prepare for college. Through Federal scholarships for the 
ablest students who need financial help to go to college, we would 
offer new incentives for potential leaders who otherwise might be 
denied the opportunity of higher education. 

Other proposals would support the teaching of such basic subjects 
as science, mathematics, and foreign languages, and help our graduate 
schools meet the crucial problem of providing more college teachers. 


PROPOSALS REGARDING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


This committee may be particularly interested in our proposals 
regardin mann languages. We believe the United States is prob- 
ably weaker in foreign language abilities than any other major coun- 
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try in the world. This presents a serious handicap in our efforts to 
build a durable world peace and leaves us at a serious disadvantage 
in our foreign affairs. Some 2 billion people—three quarters of the 
world’s population—speak languages that are rarely if ever taught 
in the United States. A recent State Department study showed that 
only 25 percent of incoming Foreign Service officers had a proficiency 
in any foreign language. 

To help correct these appalling deficiencies, we are proposing two 
steps. First, we would support the establishment of summer and 
academic year institutes to provide further training to improve the 
effectiveness of our existing foreign language teachers at all levels of 
our educational system. This approach is patterned after the suc- 
cessful program of the National Science Foundation in the field of 
science teaching. 

Second, we propose to support the establishment of special centers 
to provide instruction for future teachers, Government personnel, and 
others in those particular languages which are very important today 
but which have been sadly neglected in this country. 

The administration’s proposals are, we feel, an appropriate Federal 
step in the direction of strengthened education. The primary respon- 
sibility for American education should and will remain with the States 
and local communities, and this program is designed to strengthen, 
rather than weaken, the role of these agencies. 


CONFIDENCE IN AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


In conclusion, I should like to express to the committee my con- 
fidence in the American system of education. I feel that our good 
schools are equal to the best in the world. I feel that these good schools 
are well-designed in terms of the objectives and values of a democratic 
society. 

Our task, as I see it, is to bring more of our schools up to the level 
of the best. I believe, too, in our system of voluntary, free, and locally 
controlled education, for I feel that what it lacks in efficiency, com- 
pared to the Soviet system, it more than makes up in resourcefulness. 
Keeping education close to the people not only insures its freedom, but 
gives it a depth of strength and support that can help education to 
meet the challenge of our times. 

The task is to make Americans aware of the need for more generous 
support of education, to help develop a climate of recognition and en- 
couragement of scholarship, so that education can do all that will be 
asked of it in the coming years. 

Thank you very much. 


PERCENTAGE OF GOOD SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Cuarrman. I thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very interesting 
statement. I hope you have no objection to our asking some questions. 

You speak about the fact that we have some schools equal to the 
best schools in the world, but you are very vague as to what percent- 
age of our schools you consider good. 

I wonder if you could give us any estimate. You have been speak- 
ing about what should be done to improve our poorer schools. It 
would help us to understand how great the undertaking is if we knew 
to what proportion you had reference. 
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Secretary Fotsom. That would be a most difficult question to an- 
swer, Mr. Chairman, because it would depend to a large extent on who 
is doing the judging. 

The Crairman. Is it a small percentage? Is it 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent that you had reference to ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No, I would say it would be much higher than 
that, but I would not want to hazard a guess. 

The Cuamman. You think it is more? 

Secretary Forsom. Oh, yes. 

chit CHarrRMAN. Acc ording to your standards, would you consider 

ercent of our schools to be good ? 

+ Rapebais Fotsom. I would hate to be pinned down to any figure 
on it, Mr. Chairman. I do not think we have any real basis to judge 
it on. 

The CnarrmMan. We want to know just how well off we are and how 
much of an undertaking we are facing. 

Secretary Fotsom. You see, the diffic ulty also is that we have a 
higher percentage of our children in school’ who obviously do not in- 
tend to go on to higher education, so we must consider the education 
of those who are being prepared for higher education in relation also 
to those who are in school preparing only for lower education. So 
that complicates the question. 

I might be able to get some better estimates, but I haven’t any 
offhand that I would want to give on that. 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION—-UNITED STATES AND U.S. S. R. 


The Cuarrman. In summary, what do you see as the fundamental 
objectives of education in our society ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. I would say to develop the highest number of 
our young people to their greatest individual capacities so they con- 
tribute to their own individual development, and also to the good of 
the country as a whole. 

The Crarrman. Is our objective the welfare of the Nation or the 
individual’s locality or his family or himself ¢ 

Secretary Fotsom. I think if they ‘an develop to the greatest capac- 
ity themselves, that they will in that way contribute to the local 
communities and to the country, also. But we want to approach 
it from the point of view of the individual rather than from the point 
of view of the state as the Soviets do. 

The Cxatrman. In this country it is generally our States which 
pass all the necessary legislation to encourage the movement. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. I have indicated the field in which I think 
the Federal Government has a responsibility, offering the leadership 
and guidance, and also that the local communities and local govern- 
ments have the responsibility of providing the school facilities in the 
local communities, and also the State has the responsibility of helping 
in that. 

But any suggestion we have made from the Federal point of view 
is as a guide: the Federal Government to guide and to lead rather 
than to dominate any of the efforts of the local communities and the 
individual school boards. 

The CuHatrman. In making a contrast between our country and 
Russia, we must know what are the objectives of each. What do you 
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understand to be the fundamental objectives of education in Russia? 

Secretary Forsom. As I indicated in my statement here, I had a 
quotation from one of their own documents on that. They say the “all- 
around development of the personality and the preparation of the in- 
dividual for building a communistic society.” Of course, they start 
out also with the individual, but they direct him as to how he can best 
contribute to their goals which are set by a few people at the top. 

The Cuairman. How would you distinguish that situation from the 
situation in this country ? 

Secretary Forsom. I would say that the difference is we do not have 
and do not want to have direction from a few people at the top who 
decide on what the goals are and direct the whole educational system 
to reach those goals. We might all agree on goals, but we might have 
entirely different ideas as to how to reach those goals. 

They decide not only the goals they want to reach, but how they are 
going to reach them, and direct individuals as to what courses they 
should pursue and who is going to study what. 

The CHatrMAN. Must we not decide on goals before we can make 
plans to reach them? 

Secretary Forsom. Surely. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the goals in Russia are very different 
from those in the United States? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, I think so. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you define the difference / 

Secretary Fotsom. You are asking me some very difficult questions 
here to reply on offhand. I would say, of course, that we believe 
fundamentally in the freedom of the individual. I think that is the 
basis of all our institutions. We want the individual to develop in his 
own way to the best of his ability and for his own happiness and 
for the growth and happiness of the country; whereas the Soviet sys- 
tem is concerned primarily with the point of view of the state, the 
government itself, and does not consider the individual. 

The Cuarrman. How does this point of view affect the educational 
system in Russia ? 

Secretary Fotsom. The Soviets, for instance, decide that they need 
sO many engineers and scientists, and so they direct the talented 
youngsters in the top of what we consider our high schools, to take 
science and engineering, whatever they want them to be, whether the 
individual might want to do it or not. 

Also, in ies and the universities, they direct his course of study. 
It is determined that so many of them are going to be teachers, and 
a pretty high percentage of them are teachers. They can greatly ex- 
tend their educational system, and direct them in the lines which they 
think are the best; whereas in our country, of course, we leave the 
choice up to the individual. 


HOW SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM HAS FULFILLED ITS PURPOSES 


The CHarmman. Do I understand you correctly as thinking that the 
Russian educational system is good for its purposes under the Soviet 
form of government, but that it would not be good for our purposes ? 
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Secretary Forsom. I would not want to speak for the long future, 
but I say they have been able to accomplish a great deal with their 
system for their purposes. I do not think it would work at all for 
our system or our purposes. I do not think it would work here be- 
cause it is just so basically opposed to our whole idea of liberty and 
freedom. 

The Cmarrman. But are we not making a comparison between their 
system and ours? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. I would say that it seems they are very 
successful in using their educational system to accomplish their pur- 
poses, but that does not mean that we would want that system to 
accomplish our purposes, because it wouldn’t work. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much. 

Senator Fulbright, have you any questions? 


MEETING OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Fursricgutr. Mr. Secretary, I would like to congratulate 
you on your statement. I think it contains a great deal of fine 
philosophy and analysis. 

As I told you once before, I approve of the program you have 
submitted, except it is much too small to meet our educational prob- 
lem. I think your statement more or less confirms my views with 
regard to that. What you say about the need for meeting the problem 
is excellent, and I am glad somebody in the administration is recog- 
nizing the difficulties in this very controversial field, because the 
Congress, especially the House of Representatives, has not dealt very 
kindly with efforts to improve our educational system. 

You deserve a lot of credit for the proposals you made. I do not 
wish to criticize you for that. 

Secretary Fotsom. Thank you. 

Senator Futsricut. I think you may be a victim of circumstances, 
as many people who have tried to deal with the educational problem 
before have been. 


PURPOSE OF SOVIET SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


However, the last question which the chairman asked you is a diffi- 
cult one. You say that the Soviet system of education would not serve 
us, but is it not true that the present Soviet system is more similar to 
what we had some years ago than to what we have now ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Except for for the direction, the direction of 
individuals. 

Senator Futsrient. Is that not a different thing from the quality 
of the teaching and instruction and education as such? When the Rus- 
sians teach mathematics well and insist upon it as an intellectual disci- 
pline, when they teach languages and the basic sciences well—we will 
assume they teach these well also—that makes a contribution, does it 
not, to the same objective that we have? This objective is to develop 
intelligent citizens who are able to do the work of the community. 

So there does not seem to be much difference on that point. Is not our 
real quarrel with the Russians concerned more with how they use people 
after they have been prepared ? 
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Secretary Fousom. Yes, I think so. ie ’ 

Senator Futsricut. This disagreement is aside from the education 
itself. 

Secretary Forsom. And the freedom of choice, I think is important, 
too. 


COMPARISON OF REWARDS IN EDUCATION 


Senator Fursricut. That is a matter which interests me. Do we not 
create conditions which cause people to go into a particular activity, 
partly by our recognition of one field over another in a material way ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. That is the trouble we have with teachers 
right now. 

Senator Futsricnt. We do not order them to teach; neither do the 
Soviets. But the Russians reward teachers; do they not ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Senator Furericut. If we rewarded them in a comparable way, 
would we not have more teachers ? 

Secretary Forsom. They do more than just reward them, though. 
They direct them, too. 

Senator Futsrientr. That is a difficult thing to prove. The fact is, 
according to our testimony this morning—and you had this in the 
statement which you just presented—that Soviet teachers are rewarded. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, they certainly are. 

Senator Futsrient. Very much more, relatively, than teachers in the 
United States. 

Secretary Forsom. There is no question about that. 

Senator Fuisricutr. Whether or not Russian teachers are ordered 
into their profession, they like to teach. Wouldn’t anyone there like 
to be a member of the Academy of Sciences in Russia because it is 
right up next to the hierarchy itself in recognition and prestige? The 
truth of the matter is that we have neglected education. We have not 
rewarded it in any respect, especially from the standpoint of the 
teaching profession; is that not true? 

Secretary Fotsom. I certainly agree with you. 





OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION——-UNITED STATES AND U.S. S. R. 


Senator Fursricur. Would you say that ultimately the objective 
of our educational system is the welfare of the individual, and that 
it has nothing to do with the survival of the system in which he lives 
in our community ? 

Secretary Forsom. No. I had both in mind. I had the individual 
and also the—— 

Senator Futsricut. The truth of the matter is, in both cases, in 
Russia and in this country, one, if not the primary, objective of public 
education is to create citizens who can contribute to the survival of 
the system in which they live. 

Secretary Foitsom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnt. Is this not what you are interested in? You 
are not really interested in proposing this program because you have 
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some personal interest in Joe Smith’s son over here, are you? Are 
you not trying to strengthen the United States of America? | 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. But I think you strengthen it by 
strengthening the individual, you see. 

Senator Futsrient. Oh, yes, but you are shortcircuiting me. You 
keep saying that the two countries have different ultimate purposes. 
They are not really different, are they ? 

e purpose is really identical, is it not? The Soviets want to make 
their system the greatest system in the world. 

Secretary Fotsom. Surely. 

Senator Futpricntr. They want to establish a system which all 
other people will respect, imitate and, they hope, join. This is, I 
presume, what they mean by their ambition to dominate the world. 

Secretary Fotsom. Sure. 

Senator Futsricut. Do we not also hope that all the world will 
appreciate the values of our civilization ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Surely. 

Senator Futsricur. Would we not like to see even the Russians 
appreciate our values? 

Secretary Forsom. Surely. 

Senator Futsrienr. Actually, in a broad sense the objectives of 
the two countries are not very different. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPHASIZING EDUCATION 


Now we come to how the objectives are achieved. It seems to me— 
you said this; I am not really adding anything—that it is very 
dangerous for us to permit them to get far ahead of us in the quality 
and excellence of their educational system. 

Secretary Foisom. It certainly is. 

Senator Fuusricut. Is not this a matter of survival ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Senator Fu.sricut. This is a dangerous situation. Do you not 
believe, as I do, that we have neglected to act and that we had better 
do something about this situation right away ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, I do. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Can you think of anything more important 
that we could do as a community of people to strengthen our country ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. I have often said I think investment in edu- 
cation is the best investment we can make. 

Senator Fursrient. I want you to be emphatic so that even the 
press might catch on to what this is about and emphasize it, be- 
cause this subject is usually on the back page. On the front page is 
the FCC, satellites, or something like that. You see very little about 
education. 

That is why I want you to emphasize that point and reiterate it in 
hopes that, since you are a leading Republican statesman, the press 
may take your word for it. They will not take mine, but they might 
take yours. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE PURSUIT IN BOTH COUNTRIES 


Now I am interested in 1 or 2 details of your statement. You said 
that: 

About 65 percent of the students in the U. 8S. 8S. R. higher educational institu- 
tions also study English. 

What percentage of American students in the same classification 
are studying Russian ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Very, very few. I think we have a figure here 
somewhere showing only about 8,000 or 10,000 Americans are study- 
ing Russian. 

enator Futsrigur. What percentage? I am trying to get com- 
parable figures. We have to simplify this to get any notice. 

Secretary Forsom. A very, very small percentage. 

Senator Futsricut. Two percent, Saka you guess ? 

Secretary Fotsom. It is less than 1 percent. 

Senator Futsricut. That is an important consideration. Whereas 
65 percent of the U. S. S. R. higher education students study Eng- 
lish, less than 1 percent of American students study Russian. 

There are 200 million Russians, and there are 175 million Ameri- 
cans. The two countries are certainly on a comparable basis with 
respect to population. Should not as many of our students study 
Russian as Russians study English ? 

I believe I have seen something to the effect that there are 10 mil- 
lion students in Russia studying English, and about 8,000 Americans 
studying Russian; is that correct ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I think that is a correct statement. That is 
what I was looking for. 

Senator Futsricur. I think that is very significant. 


INDUCEMENTS TO ENTER SCIENTIFIC FIELDS IN U. 8. 8. R. 


You made the statement that our scientific leaders— 


feel that persons drafted or enticed into science or engineering, against their 
true wishes or inclinations, will not be the kind of scientists we need. 

Now apparently the Soviets have developed the kind of scientists 
we could use. At least they have developed the kind that can do 
things we would like to do, have they not ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I am talking there about what our own people, 
our own scientists, feel. I do not think I was referring to it in that 
sense. 

Senator Fursrient. What I am concerned with is our idea that 
the Soviets take a man who wants to be a doctor and say, “You have 

ot to be this.” I wonder if we have not overemphasized that idea. 
am only trying to get a true picture. 

Our insistence upon belittling or minimizing the effectiveness of 
their system only takes away some of the urgency for us to improve 
our own system. 

Secretary Forsom. They have a very good system, of course, of 
testing and trying to determine the best field into which a person 
should go and they try to induce him to go into that. 

Senator Fursrient. That is right. 
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Is this not true, too: At the end of the 10-year preparatory period, 
when students are going into higher education, they are offered 
choices; but, here again, the conditions which exist in the scientific 
fields, the recognition given to scientists, the material rewards, the 
freedom from the possibility of conflict with Communist dogma, and 
maybe other things, make the students want to be scientists? 

hey are not forced in the sense that they take a lash and hit him 
on the back and say, “You must be a scientist.” However, do not they 
create attractive conditions in the scientific fields ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, to a large extent. 

Senator Futsrieut. And these conditions in no way actually inter- 
7 with a man’s devotion to his duty or his desire to achieve, do 
they ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. It depends, of course, on other circumstances, 
but to a large extent I think you are right. 

Senator Futsrienr. I have read the statements of some people who, 
in their effort to continue to emphasize our superiority and to belittle 
the danger of the educational community in Russia, put those negative 
factors out of proportion. I do not believe we can take any comfort 
in the fact that the Russians have found ways to induce people to 
enter those professions such as science which contribute to the strength 
of the state in its contest with foreign countries. I am trying to put 
these ideas in their proper perspective. 

Mr. Korol’s testimony this morning bears out my view. He said 
that in Russia there is freedom of choice at the higher levels as to 
which particular activity a student will choose, but that this freedom 
results in a very large number wishing to be scientists and teachers 
because the rewards are so great. 

Secretary Forsom. Because of the prestige and the rewards. 


NECESSITY OF REWARDING TEACHERS IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Futsrient. We can learn from that in this sense: If we 
pay teachers well and give them some recognition, students will 
want to be teachers, instead of movie actors, crooners, or some of the 
people to whom we now give the highest rewards. 

ecretary Forsom. We would get more good teachers if we gave 
higher salaries, there is no question about that. 
enator Fursrieut. I was just trying to make that point. 
Secretary Fotsom. I think that point is well taken. 


DECLINE OF LANGUAGE STUDY IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Futsricut. Now there is one other thing about which I 
want to ask you. In your statement you also said: 

Just as disturbing is the estimate that only 15 percent of our high school 
students are studying a foreign language. 

Do you happen to know what the percentage of our students study- 
ing a foreign language was 30 years ago? My impression is that 
it was far greater than now. Do you know? : 

Secretary Fotsom. I might ask Commissioner Derthick. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, Senator Ful- 
bright: We have that only from memory at the moment, but our 
estimate is around 70 percent for 1900. 
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Senator Fursrient. I saw in a book that 30 years ago, or perhaps 
it was 1910, that figure which is now 15 percent was 37 percent. 

Mr. Derruick. Including Latin, we think that 70 percent is not 
far wrong for the earlier period. 

Senator Fursricut. In any case, it was far greater, which shows 
a great deterioration in this field. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; it does. 


IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE PREPARATION IN FOREIGN POLICY WORK 


Senator Funsricut. Is not this in a field which you have said is 
extremely important to our foreign policy ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; it is. 

As an illustration, when the Russians send people out on technical 
assistance missions abroad, they have groups of people going out all 
of whom speak the language of the country in which they operate, 
and they also have well-trained specialists to do what they want them 
to do; whereas we, of course, have great difficulty in finding anyone 
who can speak the language of some of these countries, and that is 
one thing we have in mind in this program we are proposing here for 
foreign language institutes. 


NUMBER OF AMBASSADORS AND OTHER FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CONVERSANT IN LANGUAGES 


Senator Futsricut. I wonder if you, or anyone on your staff, could 
tell us how many of our present Ambassadors to the NATO countries 
speak the language of the country to which they are assigned ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I suppose a State Department study would indi- 
cate that. 

Senator Fuisricut. Does anybody on your staff have such a study ? 

Secretary Fotsom. We say here 25 percent of those. 

Senator Futsricut. We had that situation arise the other day. 

The committee had some new Foreign Service officers before it, 
and out of 7 only 2 had any proficiency in a language. Those seven 
were selected by lot out of this year’s crop of appointees. There could, 
of course, have been some peculiar circumstances to explain their lan- 
guage deficiency. 

Secretary Forsom. I might suggest it would be a little more appro- 
priate for your committee to ask the State Department that question. 

Senator Fursrient. I think the Office of Education might have this 
material available. 

I shall ask the State Department unless Mr. Derthick has that 
available. 

Mr. Dertuicx. No, sir; we donot have that. 

Senator Fursrieut. I would like, with the chairman’s permission, 
to ask the State Department—I see that Assistant Secretary Macomber 
is present today—to supply for the record the percentage of our Am- 
bassadors now assigned to the NATO countries who speak the language 
of the country to which they are assigned. I would like also to know 
the same percentage of our Ambassadors to the Arabic world and to 
the Communist group of countries. I think the record ought to show 
this, because it is a simple illustration of the need for better language 
study. I think this information justifies the emphasis on language 
training which the administration is proposing. 
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(The State Department subsequently supplied the following infor- 
mation for the record :) 


NATO COUNTRIES (EXCEPT GREAT BRITAIN) 





j 


























Country Ambassador | Language of country | Foreign languages spoken 
| | by Ambassador 
Belgium _.______| John C. Folger_.________| French___- _....-.-...-| Studying French. 
Denmark......- | Val Peterson ...--| Danish_..........-..........| Danish (fair) ,Swedish (fluent). 
oo, Amory Houghton.......| French...................-..| French (fair). 
Germany.....--| David K. Bruce-..-...-- Cerra denn ck Zeca | French (fluent), Italian, Span- 
| | ish, studying German. 
Iceland. ......-- | John J. Muccio_....__- Toelantie-s, 20. ..5.... ......| Spanish (fluent), German, 
| _ French, Italian. 
Italy ............| James D. Zellerbach_.._| Italian. -.__- are eon French (fair), studying Italian. 
Luxembourg.-...| Vinton Chapin........._| French.......-.....---..-_- | French ‘ (fluent), German, 
| | | Spanish. 
Netherlands. .__| Philip Young... i Dutch... .....-...-....__._| Studying Dutch. 
Norway....... Miss Frances E. Willis. Norwegian._................| Norwegian (fair), French (fiu- 
ent), Spanish. 
Portugal_.__.._- James C. H. Bonbright.| Portuguese...........-...--- | French. 
A citeitumnd | Fletcher Warren. .-.__-- Turkish..............-_..__.| French (fair), Spanish (fluent), 
| | | German, Hungarian. 
@10000..6...-..c: | James W. Riddleberger.| Greek... ....-..--------.-.-| German (fluent), French 
| (good) 
SOVIET BLOC COUNTRIES 
—__— case. ee a eee — a4 
Czechoslovakia .| John Allison..........-- | Czechoslovakian-._...._.--- Japanese, French. 
Hungary ...-| Garret G. Ackerson__...| Hungarian__--- __....| French, German, and Spanish. 
POE. c cnaces | Jacob D. Beam__. | Polish.......................| Russian, ability to conduct 
| | _ normal business in Polish. 
Rumania_....-.| Clifton R. Wharton_....| Rumanian_.-.........-...-.| French, also acquiring working 
| | knowledge of Rumanian. 
| 
NEAR EAST COUNTRIES 
Wgypt.....-.. _| Raymond A. Hare__-_-- Arabic (and French)_.......| Arabic and French. 
Iraq .... ----| Waldemar J, Gallman_ | Arabic.................-.- German, French, and Spanish. 
Jordan _.| Parker T. Hart ‘ do s _.| Arabic, French, and Spanish. 
Lebanon ..-| Robert McClintock.....| Arabic (and French)__-..--. | French, Spanish, and German, 
Saudi Arabia...| Donald R. Heath_......| Arabic_. az adil Do. 
Syria- 2 | Charles W. Yost _...| Arabic (and French)_.-.....| French. 
Berne ns edt Edward B. Lawson-_.-- Menten. 0 cvsstiacents enmaemale | French and Spanish. 
NORTH AFRICA COUNTRIES 
| | 
BROUD. .cne~n ada | J. Wesley Jones._..... Arabic (basic language), also | Italian (fluent), French, Ger- 
Italian and French. |} man and Hindi (limited), 
Spanish (very good). 
Morocco uf Cavendish W. Cannon_.} Arabic (basic language), also | French (fluent), German and 
French (semiofficial.) Italian (basic knowledge). 
Tunisia... .. send G. Lewis Jones......--. |_....do _.-----------------| French (very good), German 
| (basic knowledge). 
| 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS SPENT FOR EDUCATION—UNITED STATES 
AND U.S. 58. R. 


Senator Futsricut. One other question. I wonder if in your study 
you made any comparison of the percentage of the gross national 
product of Russia devoted to education with that percentage so spent 
in the United States. 

Secretary Fotsom. I have looked into that, spent quite a little time 
on that, but it is very, very difficult to get the comparable figures, 

The best figures we can get would indicate that the Soviets are 
spending a higher percentage of their gross national product than 
we are, but these figures are awfully difficult to obtain. 

Senator Futsrieut. I know they are very difficult to obtain. 
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Secretary Fousom. Of course in the first place we have not com- 
plete confidence in the figures we get from them, and also even with 
our own figures it is pretty hard to determine how much goes into 
education. What are you going to include? Are you going to in- 
clude a lot of the in-plant training, for instance, in industry? <A lot 
of a is being done now. Should that be included as part of educa- 
tion 

The usual figure we use is somewhere around 414 or 5 percent, but 
I have seen some people use a much higher percentage because they 
include a lot of this industrial in-plant training and a lot of coopera- 
tive training programs of that type. 

I have seen Russian figures that would go up to around 13 percent, 
but I would not want to use those as an exact comparison because 
we just have not been able to come up with any figure which I think 
would be accurate enough to use. I do think it is a fair assumption 
that they are spending a higher proportion of their gross national 
product on education than we are. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but what that is true. 

Senator Fursricur. I realize it is hard to make precise compari- 
sons, but do you feel certain that they are spending a substantially 
larger percentage than we are? 

ecretary Fotsom. Yes. 


PROMOTING NATIONAL STANDARDS IN EDUCATION 


Senator Futsricut. One last point. 

I would like to pursue this, but I know that other members are 
anxious to ask you questions. 

You made a statement about your unwillingness to interfere in local 
controls. I agree there is much value in diversity in education, just 
as in political principles. 

I think the fact that we have 48 States is a healthy condition. I 
only regret that sometimes some of the big States undertake to boss 
the little ones, but I suppose that is Somalis 

But as regards national education, isn’t is possible that in certain 
fields of intellectual disciplines which are not affected by, we will say, 
controversial political philosophies of any kind—for example, mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, languages—we could develop minimum 
standards to which all States should be urged to raise their educa- 
tional systems? That would not offend your ideas about interference 
in local control, would it? 

Secretary Fotsom. No, I think of course it would be much better 
if the standards could be developed by the educational institutions 
themselves, if you could get agreement. 

There has been tremendous progress in recent months along some 
of these lines of improving standards, I know there have been 2 
groups meeting in Washington just in the last 2 weeks that I have 
talked to, one a group of several hundred from all over the country, 
just studying how they can go about doing a better job teaching the 
gifted child, these talented youngsters that we want to preserve. 

Another group was brought here from all over the country; the 
Office of Education participated in it to show how the teaching of 
mathematics and science in the high schools can be improved. So 
there has been an awful lot of discussion in recent months in these 
fields. 
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Now it seems to me just offhand that it might be possible for these 
school authorities, and they are studying it very thoroughly now, to 
develop certain standards that might be considered as the norm in 
teaching of these various subjects in the various levels of the educa- 
tional system without the Federal Government having to come in and 
set the standards. 

It would be much better if they could develop it, and I think we are 
moving in that direction. 


SIZE OF BUDGET FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator Futsrieut. One other question. 

How much is the budget for the Office of Education in your De- 
partment ? 

Secretary Forsom. When I came to the Department, I was very 
much surprised to find that the budget of the Office of Education 
was $314 million, excluding the grants to vocational education and 
the grants to impacted areas, which is money given to us which we in 
turn just turn over to the States. 

Senator Futsrient. $314 million? 

Secretary Forsom. Excluding the grants to vocational education 
and the impacted area grants. I was quite surprised to find that be- 
sause We are supposed to collect statistics and give information about 
the educational system of the whole country. 

But we have been able to more than double that in the last 2 years. 

It is now up to $7 million, and we are asking for an increase to 
about 8 million for next year. 

That is still a comparatively small amount to do the job that the 
Office should be doing, but we are making good progress and we are 
collecting better statistics, and we are also doing for the first time some 
research in education. 

CONTRACT PROJECTS 


One of the projects we have right now is making contracts with col- 
leges, universities, and State departments of education to see why so 
many of these talented youngsters that we are worried about drop out 
of schools. 

We estimate that 200,000 youngsters in the top third of their class 
do not go on to college. We made contracts with certain schools of 
education and other institutions to study typical high schools, to go 
right down and try to find out why those talented youngsters did not 
goon. Wethink the results will be of assistance. 

We are also having contract work done at the other end of it, what 
can be done to help the mentally retarded children. We are doing 
research work in that. 

We started that for the first time 2 years ago and we are making 
good progress in it. We feel that we could still go much further. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator Futsricutr. How many employees do you have? 

Secretary Fotsom. About 600, but of course many of those have 
to do with the grants that we make to the States. 

Senator Fursricut. I was excluding those. 
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How many do you have available for research and administration ? 
Mr. Derruicx. Mr. Secretary, there are about 140 to 150 profes- 

sional staff members. The rest are clerical and research assistants. 
Senator Furerientr. Thank you very much. 


REAPPRAISING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions? 

Senator Smiru. I would like to ask some questions if I may. 

Mr. Secretary, laying the foundation for some questions I will ask 
in a minute, I notice that you made the statement that: 


From this brief description of Soviet education, it can be seen that it differs 
in certain marked respects from education in the United States, and that these 
differences stem from basically different ideologies. 

Because education in the United States is considered the responsibility of 
parents and citizens in each local community, rather than an instrument of 
the state, the entire structure of United States education differs from that of 
the Soviets. Instead of central political control, we have control vested in some 
50,000 separate school districts, with policy determined by basically nonpolitical 
school boards, to say nothing of our independent schools. 

At the higher educational level, we have some 1,860 separate, self-governing 
institutions. This rich variety of institutions is in keeping with our philoso- 
phy of freedom of choice with regard to both education and occupation. 


Then you said: 


Freedom of choice and of thought is, in a sense, the very thing that dis- 
tinguishes American from Soviet education. 

I can say, Mr. Secretary, that fundamentally I agree with that 
statement. 

From my experience in education I think that is a sound approach, 
but I am troubled by some of the questions that have been asked in 
the last few days, both in this committee and before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. We get criticism such as we got this 
morning, and I want to read you this criticism of Mr. Alexander 
Korol who, as you know, is from MIT. 

Mr. Korol reviewed world conditions—which is the same thing you 
brought to our attention—and he said: 

It is in the light of the new world setting at this junction of history that 
American education must be reappraised and certain of its characteristics 
questioned. 

Then he went on with this: 

In the face of unprecedented need for enlightened, competent, and responsible 
citizenship, can we afford, for example, to continue the typically leisurely pace 
of education in our schools? Is it appropriate to perpetuate the rather local 
outlook such as exists in many of our school districts? The basically provincial 
orientation of some of our present school programs is exemplified, for instance, 
by the apparent insufficient attention given to the teaching of geography, foreign 
languages, and world history. Have we not, in emphasizing the freedom of a 
student’s choice in electing subjects of study even at the junior high school level, 
to some degree shirked the responsibility of mature, intellectual leadership? 


That is the question I want to ask you. 

Secretary Fotsom. I pointed out in my statement here that I 
thought we had gone too far in this freedom of choice, especially at 
the lower grades when the young people are really not in a position 
to make the choice. And I think this reappraisal is actually going 
on now, and I think it is one of the best things that is happening 
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right now in our whole educational system. The educators and every- 
one else are beginning to think of that. You will see if you read 
farther on, that I brought out just that point in my statement. 

Senator Smiru. I see that, and I want to emphasize that because 
it seems to me that we are moving toward this approach of Dr. 
Korol’s. 

Secretary Fotsom. I think the freedom is different than it was 
when I went to school. 

I know we did not have much choice as to what courses we took 
in those lower grades. We took what they gave us. 


CURRICULA OF OUR SCHOOLS 


Senator Smiru. I recall that when I was in school I was required 
to take Latin and Greek, and also either French or German. 

But today the younger children in my family kick and scream at 
having to learn a language, or mathematics. They would much 
rather take other fancy courses. 

I would like to ask you a further question. We hear a great deal 
these days about nonessential courses, easy courses ruining the caliber 
of our high school students. What is your candid opinion? Do you 
think high school curricula in general need a thorough going over? 
Do you think we have to put a lot more emphasis on science and 
mathematics in high schools throughout the Nation 

In other words, should we go back to the old formula of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as we used to express it, and make certain 
basic subjects compulsory ? 

Secretary Fousom. There is one thing you must realize, though. 
When we get up in the higher grades we have a much higher per- 
centage of “that age group in school now than we had a number of 
years ago, and many of those will not go on to college, will not be 
interested or do not have the abilities to go on. We cannot expect 
as high a percentage of those people to take the preparatory courses 
as we had many years ago when a higher percentage of those ‘who took 
the upper grades in high school intended to go on to ¢ ollege. So we 
have to take that into account when we make these comparisons. 

Now many of these students who do not intend to go on are inter- 
ested in preparing for occupations which are not academic pursuits. 
So some of these courses are intended to help them and also are in- 
tended to keep them interested in staying in school. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion among educators on whether they are well educated 
and you could get some very good arguments pro and con on this 
subject. 

I have listened to quite a number of them, but I think now that 
the people are getting much more interested in trying to get the 
youngsters to go into some of these stiffer and more difficult courses. 

I was quite “interested to see in an article in one of the Sunday 
supplements only this last week that some seniors were talked to in 
a number of schools and were asked what the important courses were, 
and they thought mathematics, English, and science were. 

And they also said—this is rather unusual—that they did not think 
they were worked as hard as they thought they should be worked 
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in schools. That is very enna from the point of view of the 
students, and I hope that the teachers will take note of it. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Korol also said this: 

Why may we ask does the number of trivial subjects— 


and he lists many of them— 
offered in American high schools run into hundreds while there are some high 
schools in which no physics or chemistry is offered at all? 
That is a question he asks. ( : 
Secretary Forsom. Of course those schools where there is no physics 
or chemistry at all are probably very smal] schools that really should 
be consolidated. They meee to be consolidated into schools where 
there would be equipment, laboratories, and all to teach science. Also 


I think we probably have gone too far in offering many of these other 


courses, but we have the parents to blame in many cases for them, 
because the parents want their youngsters to take those courses and 
the school boards put the pressures on the schools and the teachers, 


so I think the parents are fundamentally as much to blame for any of 


these courses we are speaking of as the teachers. 

Senator Smrrn. Asa parent, | can agree with that, and am perfectly 
willing to confess it. 

But I still feel that today we are groping for something to give 
leadership somewhere if we are going to do what we want to do, that 
is, meet the challenge from Russia. 


STRENGTHENING COURSES IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Secretary Forsom. One advantage of stressing at this stage, and 
we need it for several reasons, the importance of strengthening math 
and science is just that; because they are the stiff courses all right, 
although I think math can be made a much easier course than it has 
been, and also science too, if you start at an early enough grade. 

But the fact that we are stressing those courses means there will 
be stress on more hard work with a goal of greater intellectual 
achievement. 

Senator Smiru. I may say that in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare we had a number of scientific witnesses from this 
and other countries who said the difficult courses like mathematics 
and science can be made most interesting and fascinating if they are 
taught by properly qualified teachers. 

But if a teacher just reads what chemistry is from a textbook it 
does not mean a thing. There has to be an inspirational approach 
from the teaching angle. I am very much impressed with that be- 
cause when [ taught at Princeton University, we tried to discuss what 
we were striving to accomplish. What are we trying to do with young 

ple? We are trying to help create the investigating mind that 
seeks truth. That is what we are trying to do. It is not a question 
of an encyclopedic mass of knowledge. It is the training of a mind 
to seek the truth. 

Secretary Fotsom. Sure. 

Senator Smirn. The scientists we have had before us admit that 
that approach is basically valid. We must get and train the inquiring 
mind; and when we Ted eceniatae students we must, as you suggest 


in the administration’s proposal, offer them inducements in the way 
of scholarships, I thoroughly approve of your suggestion. 
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_ Secretary Forsom. Of course we do have also the difficulty of get- 
ting the good science and math teacher. 

Senator Smiru. In my judgment, we have to help train these people. 

Secretary Forsom. That is why under the President’s program we 
are suggesting a grant in aid through the States, to the local school 
districts so they can strengthen their courses in math and science. 
Industry takes off these people so easily who are trained to teach 
math and science. , : ‘ 

Senator Smrrn. There is no doubt of that. This brings us to the 
further point of inducements. I gather that in the Russian system 
they put their professional teachers at the top of the social scale, 
give them more money, and also give them more freedom to operate. 
They do not say, “You must think along this groove. We expect 
results from you on certain things.” They give them inducements. 
[ am wondering if we couldn’t give our scientific people more free- 
dom. I was one of the originators of the Nationa) Science Founda- 
tion bill, and I think we felt there that without defining specific 
destinations, pure research in science was extremely important. 

We had trouble with my distinguished colleagues on the appro- 
priations committee. They said if you do not know what you are 
doing with research, what is the use of spending money on it. Well, 
that is the very essence of the matter—giving the person with an 
investigative mind a break so that he can contribute something to his 
day. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN EDUCATION 


I just have one or two more points here. Youstated this: 


The Administration’s proposals are, we feel, an appropriate Federal step in 
the direction of strengthened education. 

I want to emphasize the word “step” because you are not claiming 
this is a finished plan. This is an approach in the right direction 
of selecting better minds and providing scholarships for them. This 
is a step in building up a complete picture of the way we want to 
move. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is all I have, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CuArreman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sparkman. 


FEDERAL GOVERN MENT LEADERSHIP WITH OUR SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Secretary, 1 want to join with the others 
in commending you for a very fine statement. 

It is true that the Federal Government does not set the national edu- 
cational curriculum, and I hope the time never comes that it does. As 
you have correctly pointed out, that is left to the States, and local 
school governing bodies. But by gathering and presenting perti- 
nent facts to State and local school authorities, cannot great influ- 
ence be exerted toward getting the proper subjects widely included 
in school curricula? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir, and that is what we are attempting to 
do from time to time; as I told you, we had a conference only last 
week with people from all over the country, indicating how the 
teaching of math and science might be improved. 
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Senator Sparkman. Have facts such as you have given us here 
today been presented to the people out over the country who have 
such Siccieibeae’ 

Secretary Fotsom. We published this book on Russian education 
as a part of our series of studies of the educational systems of foreign 
countries, and we got out a release in which we boiled the thing down. 

Here is the release, for instance, an 80-page story which is a summary 
of this whole book. That gets widespread distribution, and we do 
distribute considerable information to school systems through the 
State education departments. 

Senator SparkMAN. It sometimes seems to me that the danger is in 
presenting the U.S. S. R. program as if we needed to copy that. 

Of course, that is not our desire at all, is it? Is our need presented 
in this light ? 

Secretary Fotsom. We point out very clearly in the introduction 
to this book and in everything we have said, that we are not seeking 
to imitate their system in any way, but we wanted to show what they 
have been able to accomplish through their system for their own pur- 
poses, to warn us that we must watch out and see what they are doing 
so we can be sure that we keep up with or exceed their efforts. 


NEED FOR LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator Sparkman. Senator Fulbright asked a question about the 
number of ambassadors who speak the language of the particular 
country to which they are assigned. 

I wonder how that same figure would stack up with our great host 
of Foreign Service officers who are working in those countries. 

The percentage among our Foreign Service officers would probably 
be even better. It seems to me that it is even more necessary for them 
to speak languages. 

Couldn’t our Government exercise some influence by making some 


of these important subjects requirements for civil service and other 
Government employees in the foreign service field ? 

Secretary Fotsom. One of the purposes of our suggestion here for 
strengthening the teaching of foreign languages would set up these 
institutes for just that purpose. We have many people in this country 
traveling abroad on business or for the Government, and they should 
speak the language of the country to which they are going. That is 
one of the main purposes we had in mind in one of our suggestions 
for foreign languages. 


ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM IN WORLD WAR II 


Senator SparKMAN. Are you familiar with the work of the Army 
specialized training program for language and area study during 
World War II? ; 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, we have been in touch with that group and 
we would work with them. 

Some of the work which they have been doing might be done in the 
institutions we are suggesting here among our proposals. 

Senator Sparkman. You think it was a sonlk idea ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Sparkman. Was it successful in producing linguists in 
great number ? 
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Secretary Forsom. I would have to ask someone on that. 

Mr. Catpwe... I graduated from one of those schools myself. 

I think it depends entirely on the course. 

Senator Sparkman. Just as a matter of curiosity, what language 
did you learn? 

Mr. Catpwety. Japanese. And I think one of the big difficulties 
is they were experimenting, which of course is inevitable, and they 
found eventually that courses which are too short, cramming courses 
of 3 or 4 months or maybe even 6 months often would not produce 
lasting results. But when the courses were extended over a period 
of a year, a year and a half, or 2 years, they did in fact produce a crop 
of young linguists and area specialists who today are the backbone 
of a growing “profession. 

Senator Sparkman. You si iy that the short term of study did not 
produce a lasting result. Now, had a person been placed in a country 
in which the language he learned was generally spoken, it would have 
given him a sufficient base on which to stand, wouldn’t it, and, there- 
fore, it would have produced lasting results ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. Of course that was the difficulty. Very often the 
training would end and a man would perhaps sit around for a year or 
two before he had an opportunity to use his training. 

By that time he had lost much of the ground that he had gained. 

Senator Sparkman. That is nobody’s fault but our own, is it? 

Mr. Catpweti. Nobody’s fault. 

Senator SparkMAN. That certainly is not an insoluble problem. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir, and some very far-reaching work was done 
in developing new methods of teaching languages during the war, 
very, very fine work indeed, which has had a lasting effect, I believe, 
on the teaching of languages in this country. 

Senator SparkMaANn. That method might be adaptable today, par- 
ticularly with reference to the great numbers of people we 
are sending out into all parts of the world on various missions that 
we have—the mutual security program, foreign service, agricultural 
program, health program, and all our other programs. 

Could not the same method be used after a person is employed and 
designated for a specific area in which a certain language is spoken ? 
Could he not be given a short period of training prior to being sent 
into this area ? 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AT FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Catpwett. The Foreign Service Institute does in fact have a 
number of this type. 

Senator SparKMAN. For all types of foreign service ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. Not just the State Department’s Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. For all those who are delegated by their 
departments to take it. 

Senator SparKMAN. Isn’t it true, though, that that training is only 
in a limited number of languages? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. It is not a limited number, sir. There are a great 
many languages, but at the present time not so many people as might 
be desirable are taking the courses. 
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DESIRABILITY OF SPEAKING LANGUAGE OF COUNTRY IN WHICH SERVING 


Senator Sparkman. Well, why should this language breaning not be 
required? If a person is going to work in France, why shouldn’t he 
be required to study French ¢ 

Mr. Catpweuu. The basic policy on which the programs have been 
operated apparently is that the skill that the man possesses, the 
specialized skill, is the paramount consideration rather than his knowl- 

ge of a language or of the people who speak the language, and this 
has been eld 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder if that is a good concept. It seems 
to me that is contrary to what Mr. Folsom said and what has been 
implied in the discussion here. 

r. CALDWELL. I’m unable to comment on that, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, the buck is passed to you. 
Would you comment ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Well, of course I do not want to pass the buck. 
I think it would be highly desirable if those people did speak the 
language of the country to which they go. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Doesn’t it seem that such a program of language 
training might be feasible? 

retary Foursom. Of course, you know that is not within our area, 
but on the other hand, I think we all must agree that the Russians 
have an advantage over us in that regard because from what informa- 
tion we get many of their people who go out do speak the language 
and many of ours don’t. One of the things we had in mind in the 
proposal we have here for setting up separate institutions was that 
a people might be required to go to such institutions and take the 
anguage. 
ut of course it is pretty hard to become proficient in a language in 
a very short time. That is why we have got to do a better job in our 
schools in the basic foreign language courses. 

Senator SparkMAN. It has been my observation that it is not so 
much a matter of proficiency as it is being able to converse to some 
extent in the language of the people. 

Secretary Forsom. For instance, one of our proposals on these rare 
languages of countries where we will be sending people on technical 
assistance programs, for instance, Africa and Asia, is that we would 
turn over to some institution, some university, the job of giving courses 
in certain of these languages. If one of our technical assistance people 
is going to that country, he could very well be required to go to that 
institution and study that language for a certain length of time before 
he went. I think that would be very desirable. That is one of the 
objectives we have in mind. 

Senator Fursrieur. Will the Senator yield for one question on 
that same subject ? 

You cannot make the requirement and thereby achieve your pur- 
pose if the people are not available. The State Department does not 


want to accept these people without languages. It accepts such 
people because no others with languages are available. 

Secretary Forsom. Sure. But they mit after they were chosen, 
be given a course then to get at least smattering of knowledge of the 
language. 
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Senator Fu.sricu'r. But you do not think a short course is the 
answer ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. 

Senator Futsricut. We need teaching of languages in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; is that not right? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. But you would not teach the rare 
languages in those schools. 

Senator Futsrieut. They do teach the exotic languages in Russia. 

We had testimony from one witness that there are 500 people 
studying Hindi today in Moscow. How many do you think are 
studying Hindi in America? 

Senator Sparkman. And, of course, you can bet that without delay 
these 500 people will all go where that language is spoken. The 
will not be waiting around a year or two to lose the benefit of their 
training. 

It seems to me there are many things of that type that we can do. 
For instance, the State Department could put a language require- 
ment in future examinations and thus seek people with language 
training. 

Secretary Fotsom. We hope we can make the start we have sug- 
gested here, and it is only a start, which will improve the teaching of 
foreign languages in the schools generally, and also set up these special 
institutes for the rare languages. 

Now, we at least should make that start, and then go on from there. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


Senator SparKMAN. It seems to me if your requirements are set 
up, your schools are going to start giving those subjects. 

I would not disturb the freedom of choice for the individual. I 
do not think any of us would. But are we not more likely to get the 
desired end result by having a strong basic educational system rather 
than by relying simply on a narrow base of scholarship grants? 

Let me say I approve of the scholarship grants, but I think that 
we are fooling ourselves if we rest entirely on that. I think it is 
too narrow a base for us to depend upon. 

Secretary Forsom. You mean the scholarship proposal we are 
suggesting ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, or any suggestion that relies solely on 
scholarship grants. 

Secretary Forsom. Our program puts only a small emphasis on the 
scholarship part of it. Westart out with 4 or 5 objectives. 

The first one is to reduce this waste of talented youngsters, those 
in the top fourth or third of the class who do not go on. We want 
early identification of those youngsters in the seventh or eighth grades, 
and then proper counseling and guidance so they will take the proper 
courses to be prepared to go on to college. 

Then as a part of that program, in order to give integrity to the 
whole thing and to.save some of those youngsters who would not 
otherwise go to college just because they did not have the means to go, 
we have a scholarship program. 

We think that would give also a goal to these youngsters to work 
for and would offer an incentive for them to do a better job and work 
harder and take the harder courses and so forth, 

21436—58——11 
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It is a limited number. We have not proposed any big scholarship: 
program because we do not think our purpose in this program is to 
increase greatly the number of children going to college. It is to be 
sure we get the able youngsters. 

Senator Sparkman. I am thinking about something else, about ade- 
quate pay in the teaching profession in order to get good teachers, 
about schoolrooms and libraries and laboratories. I find myself re- 
membering, in the way Senator Smith did, and looking back to the 
time I went to school. I had no electives from which to choose. I 
took what my principal said I had to take, and liked it. I know some- 
thing of the difficulty that we had with physics and chemistry because 
we had no laboratory facilities to speak of. 

There has been great interest taken of late in rocketry by high 
school students, and even lower grade students, throughout this coun- 
try. I wonder if a great deal more would not be accomplished in the 
field of physics and science generally if school children from the pri- 
mary level up had adequate laboratory facilities in which to conduct 
experiments with their respective subjects. 

Secretary Forsom. I agree with you thoroughly. That is part of 
the program that we propose, that grants be given to the States to be 
turned over to the school districts to be used——— 

Senator Sparkman. How much is that? 

Secretary Fotsom. We have a $100 million program for grants to the 
States to strengthen teaching of science and math, and they can use 
it for any 1 of 3 purposes: for hiring more math and science teachers, 
for paying better salaries to the present math and science teachers, 
or for buying equipment. We leave it up to the States and to the 
local school districts as to how they are going to divide the money, but 
we think a good part would go for equipment, and we think that is 
very important. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. It seems to me 
that we are not going to be able to solve this question piecemeal. We 
have to establish a broad front. 

Secretary Forsom. We have a five-point program. Senator Hill 
has been having hearings on his bill which is along similar lines, and 
I know Senator Smith has been in close touch with those hearings, and 
I am very hopeful that we will be able to get a bill out of the Senate 
before many weeks, so we can take a step this year with some legisla- 
tion along the lines we have indicated. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Futsrient. The Senator from Vermont. 


STRENGTHENING THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Senator ArkeNn. Mr. Secretary, I noticed, that, in describing the 
President’s proposals on education, you said: 


Through improved counseling services, we would encourage able students to 
work hard at academic subjects, to stay in school, and to prepare for college. 
Through Federal scholarships for the ablest students who need financial help 
to go to college, we would offer new incentives for potential leaders who other- 
wise might be denied the opportunity of higher education. 

Other proposals would support the teaching of such basic subjects as science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, and help our graduate schools meet the 
crucial problem of providing more college teachers. 
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I am wondering how the Federal Government would go about sup- 
porting the teaching of science, mathematics and foreign languages in 
our secondary schools? 

Secretary Forsom. As I indicated to the Senator a minute or two 
ago, we are proposing to take up the question of strengthening the 
teaching of science and math. We have first a proposal of $10 million 
in grants to the States so that the State departments of education 
would have one or more supervisors who can go around to the local 
school districts and show them how they can do a better job in teaching 
science and math. 

Because of the vocational education grants which we have had for 
about 40 years, every State department of education in the country now 
has supervisors who are going around to the local schools telling them 
how they can do a better job of teaching agricultural subjec ts, home 
economics, mechanical trades, and so forth. And vet there are only 
8 or 10 States in the country that have such a person in math and 
science. 

This $10 million grant which we make to the States would have to 
be matched by them and would be used to strengthen their staff in the 
State department of education so that they can go around to the local 
school boards, the school superintendents, and tell them how they 

‘an do a better job in teaching science and math, tell them about the 
new films that are being developed, the new methods and new material 
that are being used, and so forth. 

That is the first part of the program. That is $10 million. 

The $100 million would be grants - the States allotted on the basis 
of the school enrollment in that ye That money could be used, 
again on a matching basis, to sivingthies the teaching of math and 
science. It would have to be matched by additional money and could 
be used either for hiring additional teachers or for paying higher 
salaries to the present teachers or for buying equipment for the 
laboratories. In that way we think we would greatly stimulate the 
teaching of these subjects. 


METHOD OF SELECTING SCHILOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS 


Senator ArkeN. Would the Federal scholarships be granted by the 
Federal Government ? 

Secretary Forsom. As far as Federal scholarships are concerned, 
they are part of our program of counseling and guidance, mainly for 
the purpose of keeping these able youngsters going on and up until 
they go as high as they can. Those se holarships would be paid en- 
tirely “by the Federal Government, but the recipients would be selected 
by a State scholarship commission appointed by the State. 

Senator Aiken. Would the Federal Government require the States 
to give those scholarships to the best prepared students? 

Secretary Forsom. No. They would have to submit a plan showing 
us that they would choose those individuals on the basis of their 
ability and on need, taking account of both ability and need, and the 
amount would depend on the need, but only those who passed a certain 
standard would, of course, get the scholarship. 

Senator Aken. In order to get a scholarship, would a student have 
to have taken certain preser ibed courses of study? 
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Secretary Forsom. Our suggestion would be that preference would 
be given to those who have had good preparation in or aptitude for 
science and math, but that does not mean they would have to take 
science and math when they went to college. We would give the indi- 
vidual the choice of the college he is going to and also the choice of 
the subjects he would take. But we wanted to stress good preparation 
in math and science to make sure that they took those. 

Senator Arken. So the college scholarship would not be predicated 
on the applicant’s having taken certain courses ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No; except that the examination itself, of course, 
would be a pretty stiff exam, and if the people had not taken the 
so-called hard courses, they would not have much chance of passing. 

Senator Arken. Unless they had taken certain difficult courses, 
they could not possibly qualify through an examination / 

Secretary Forsom. Just as in the case of applicants for West Point 
and Annapolis, if they do not take tough courses, they do not get by. 

Senator Arken. That is true. Would the Federal Government 
establish certain qualifications for the States to go by in making 
appointments for Federal scholarships ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. We would leave it up to the States. They 
would have to submit a plan as to how they intend to select the 
scholars. As long as it was a reasonable plan, we would go along, 
but we would not tell them what kind of examination they should use 
or what kind of tests. That would be up to each State to decide for 
itself. But, of course, it is a limited number that we have in mind. 
It would be only the very topflight youngsters who would get scholar- 
ships in the States. 

Senator Arken. But the State would have to submit a plan which 
would have to be approved by the Federal Government ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Just as the highway board 

Secretary Fotsom. But it would not be anything as specifically de- 
tailed as that. 

Senator Arken. I may be unduly concerned, but the Bureau of 
Public Roads has just cut’ my State off from funds because Vermont 
insisted on ethical practices on the part of contractors. 

Secretary Forsom. We would be very flexible in that regard. We 
would want to give considerable leeway to the States. 

Senator Arken. Then you do not consider that this would give the 
Federal Government any greater control over the courses to be studied 
in the high schools than it has at the present time ? 

Secretary Forsom. No. Of course, in our program of grants for 
teaching in science and math, we would naturally hope that that would 
serve as an inducement for them to do something along that line, just 
as vocational education grants serve as an inducement for them to give 
these courses. But there is no question of control there because we 
would not control the teaching of the courses or anything else. 

Senator Arken. That is, the States would not have to establish cer- 
tain courses in high school in order to qualify for Federal scholarships ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No, they would not have to. They would not 
have to do anything at all. The scholarships would be given to an 
individual, you see. The State scholarship commission would have a 
statewide competition. They would say, “We have got so many 
scholarships allotted to our State. We are going to have certain com- 
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petitive examinations for them and are going to take into account the 
youngster’s record in school and also the marks he makes on the tests 
and his needs, in determining who is going to get the scholarships.” 

That would be on an individual basis. It would not have anything 
to do with the schools at all. Ifthe youngster had not had good prep- 
aration, he probably would not win a scholarship, of course. 

Senator Arken. The State would not have to require the teaching 
of geometry or chemistry; but if it did not, none of its students could 
pass the exam and get a Federal scholarship. 

Secretary Fotsom. Just as a boy would not get into West Point or 
Annapolis if he did not, but still the choice is up to the local schools. 

Senator ArkEeN. I expect that before the bill passes you will be asked 
these questions many times, and probably have some good answers. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fursrient. The Senator from Minnesota. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, you have with you a copy of the 
report on the educational structure of the U. 8S. S. R. along with the 
press release you indicated as being available for teachers in the 
schools. 

In comparing the Soviet educational structure with that of the 
United States, I want to start with the teachers. Does the Office of 
Education or does your Department put out, for example, a visual 
aid program which can be shown to teachers ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No, we have not any film. 

Senator Humpurey. Why not? 

Secretary Fotsom. I will ask the Commissioner but I do not think 
we have funds available. 

Mr. Derrnick. No, we do not have funds. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why do you not ask for them? This year 
throughout the United States there are going to be educational associa- 
tion meetings to which speakers go and in which there are planning 
sessions, panels, and seminar groups. 

I have participated in dozens of them, as have other Members of 
Congress. This is one time when you get all the teachers together; 
it is a work session, and the audio and visual aids are considered to be 
the very finest means of conveying general information to large groups. 

Has the Office of Education asked for funds to do this? 

Mr. Derrick. Senator, the Office of Education performed its pri- 
mary function when it put in the hands of the school people all over 
the United States this materia] which is a source book. They make 
many uses of it. They have already had many public meetings and 
panels and discussions of all kinds. 

It was a major effort for us to put out the source book. From this 
source book could be drawn all sorts of visual aids, you see, film strips 
and the like. But we are not equipped todo that. We are engaged in 
other studies right now. 

If we want to go into the study of education in other Iron Curtain 
countries and if we dissipated our resources to take steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 and so on, we would limit our efforts in further original con- 
tributions of this kind. 
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But we do expect the States and the higher institutions of learning 
and so forth, as they are already doing, to make use of this material] 
and to interpret it in many different ways to the teacher. 

Senator Humeurey. I went home to the University of Minnesota 
last week and I spent one full day with people in education and science 
and technology because I knew that we were going to be discussing 
bills relating to scholarships such as those before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. I knew we would be discussing the 
scientific aspects in this hearing. 

I have met with our teachers. I am rather closely associated with 
them. We feel we have a rather good university and a pretty good 
school system. I imagine the school system ranks in the top 25 percent, 
at least by way of per capita income. 

Mr. Derruick. I would say so. 

Senator Humpurey. I find that the schools are so hard pressed 
for funds merely to operate that they do not have the money nor 
even the personnel to put out film strips and placards. 

I am not being critical of you, sir, but here is my point : We could 
accomplish more if we could use for education all of the money that 
is being spent in magazines telling us about Jupiter and Atlas, 
and the millions of dollars worth of advertising spent every week 
by the large aircraft companies and the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Such advertising is a tax deductible item for these com- 
panies, and it is fed right back into the companies by the cost of the 
missile or airplane to the taxpayer. I do not need to see an ad about 
the B-58: I know of none of my friends or relatives who is planning 
to take a luxury cruise in one of those anyhow. What is inside such 
an airplane is really of little importance or interest to the general 
public. Yet the Saturday Evening Post, Life magazine, and other 
magazines by the dozens have beautiful advertisements on rockets 
and missiles and electronics, all for the military. 

Now, I know that this makes us feel good and strong as Americans, 
but the taxpayer is charged for this. At least he pays for most of 
it. The expense is fed right back into the cost of the item. 

Now, why cannot we get some money to spend showing our teachers 
what is going on in Soviet education? TI have talked to hundreds of 
teachers in three States about this. I have asked questions and asked 
for a show of hands. And I am going out again tomorrow. I can 
fell you that not 5 percent of the teachers that I have talked to have 
seen a copy of that book on education in the U. S. S. R. or know of 
its contents. They know there is such a book, but it has not in detail 
been brought to their attention. Most of them have an extra job 
after school in order to make a good living, so they do not have time 
for the book. 

I think this book is important. I have read it and have even read 
about the controversy relating to its publication, which I shall not go 
into. But I think it is an excellent study and the Department is to 
be commended for it. How many pages is the book, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Forsom. 226. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not know very many people that read 226 
pages of anything these days. I think we need film strips, placards, 
and visual aids for this book and I wish you would ask for funds for 
this purpose from the Government because I would like to work for 
it in Congress. This is more important than all these advertisements 
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that do not tell me a thing except that the colors of Jupiter or Atlas 
are nice, or something similar. I read a whole book on that subject 
‘on the plane today on the way back from my home State. 

Mr. Derruick. Senator, if I may, I think it might be in order to 
give an evaluation on this book that was given to us yesterday by Dr. 
‘Gerald Reed, of Kent State University, who has just returned from 
a study in Russia. He had this book before he went and used it exten- 
sively. He tells us it is the best thing he has seen on this ‘subject. 
And that is the kind of a man, of course, that will read it and carefully 
study it. 

Senator Humeurey. Now, do not misunderstand me. I am stress- 
ing the importance of getting this message over to the teachers in 
‘elementary and secondary schools. I do know that the men at the 
university level in the schools of education, science, and technology 
will study this report, but they are only one-tenth of 1 percent of those 
who are actively engaged in educational motivation or activity. 

I think that film is needed for children in school, too. You can 
make young people enthusiastic about their school work if you give 
them something to be enthusiastic about; but if they hear a dead lec- 
ture from a dead teacher about a dead subject, they are not going to 
get very active, particularly when there are many other attractions 
today which divert their attention. 

This could be made into something that would challenge the youth, 
because young Americans today want to be challenged. This is how 
rocketry started. I have been out in schools where you merely men- 
tion to the teacher that these young people should be given a chance 
on their own amateur type of rocketry and they go to work. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The next thing I want to ask is in reference to a discussion I have 
had. How many scholarships are we planning for graduate students ? 

Secretary Fotsom. The purpose of our proposal is to turn out more 
college teachers. That is our objective, because we are looking ahead 
particularly to the next 3 or 4 years when we are going to have a big 
increase in college enrollments. So a part of our proposal would in- 
clude grants to the graduate schools, and there are only about 163 that 
give the higher advanced degrees on a matching basis up to $125,000 
per institution. 

Along with that we would have fellowships. The first year it would 
be 1,000 fellowships; the second year, 1,500, and continue at the 1,500 
rate. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are those teaching fellowships? 

Secretary Fotsom. Those are fellowships for instruction in the 
graduate schools. Those people are supposed to become teachers, 
though they do not have to sign a contract. They are to be awarded 
by the graduate school to the individual. We do not make the selec- 
tion. We leave that tothe school. 

Now, if the school prefers, instead of taking an outright grant, it 
can take so much per fellowship to match. The amount that we con- 
template for a fellowship under our proposal would be $2,000 a year 
plus $400 for each dependent, with a probable maximum of $3,200. 
That would continue for a 3-year period. 
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Senator Humpnrey. This subject matter was discussed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by the dean of the school of engineering and the 
chairman of the department of chemistry, the heads of the medical 
school, the electronics department and the department of physics. 
There were seven department heads at the meeting I attended who 
gave me their time and counsel on these matters. I was told, first of 
all, that there is no graduate student of competence who needs a scholar- 
ship or a teaching fellowship who cannot get one already. That is 
‘only for the graduate school. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is very encouraging. 

Senator Humpnrey. These are working scholarships. They give 
ubout $200 a month, and a working scholarship is preferred because it 
permits more teaching. Thus it is a teaching type of scholarship or 
an assistanceship. 


NEED OF THE COLLEGES FOR LABORATORY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Secondly, it was impressed upon me that, important as these scholar- 
ships are—and they did not say that more people could not be brought 
in to strengthen the educational structure as you have reeoommended— 
more important are the facilities. Particularly in the field of science, 
the alert, bright, creative minds—5 percent of the total in the grad- 
uate school—are held more than anything else by the facilities, the ma- 
chines, the devices that will keep them working and spending those 
extra years in this type of highly specialized training. It is here 
that Government falls down. For example, I went over the Navy con- 
tracts in two large universities. Actually, without the armed services 
which have been of great help, our graduate schools would have been 
in serious trouble these past few years. 

But what graduate schools cannot get from the armed services are 
facilities, the expensive laboratory equipment that is so vitally neces- 
sary. Bs 

Do you advocate a program of extra money, not for high schools or 
undergraudate schools, but for the specialized type of equipment that 
is necessary for the graduate schools? 

Secretary Fotsom. We haven’t included that in our program, but 
I know there is a demand for it. 

Senator Humpurey. I have a paper coming to me from the American 
Association of University Professors advocating that this type of pro- 

am is even more necessary than scholarships, in order to hold people 
in the advanced teaching field. 

There is Dr. Williams, for example, the man who did all of the pro- 

ming for the tests at Los Alamos, N. Mex., for the first A—bomb. 

e told me how the faculties are being depleted by some of the large 
companies which offer stock options on $50,000 worth of stock and 
offer teachers twice the salary that they presently earn. 

This, in fact, happens in the technical schools. I was with some 
teachers who were just optioned; they left their schools. Now what 
keeps a professor there is his having equipment better than what 
General Dynamics can give him, or Convair. This gives him the 
feeling that he is working with the best. 

Don’t you think that providing the best available equipment is a 
part of the Federal Government’s responsibility if you want people 
trained in advanced fields? 
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Secretary Forsom. It is simply a question of where limited funds 
can be best put. 

Senator Humrpurey. What limited funds, Mr. Secretary? This is 
something I keep hearing about when I am getting ready to vote on 
$40 billion worth of defense and I read in the paper they may up it 
another $5 billion. What limit is there on the funds? Are we plan- 
ning a billion dollar program in 1 year? 

Secretary Forsom. It is a question of priorities here. I think a 

d case could be made for equipment in many of these institutions, 
ut we discussed the matter and we did not rate it with as high a 
priority as the other items we have in our program. 

Senator Humpurey. With whom did you discuss it? 

Secretary Fotsom. We discussed it with quite a few people, edu- 
cators and scientists. Of course, I might say that the program you 
are talking about here, the aid to graduate schools, is across the board. 
It includes schools other than technical schools. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes; I understand. 

Secretary Forsom. Where, of course, equipment is not a factor. 

Senator Humpurey. That is true, but in the many broad areas of 
science, both in the physical sciences and the natural sciences, you 
surely need boneidensble equipment. 

Secretary Fotsom. Sure. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is at this very level that State legislatures are 
derelict in appropriations; and it is at this level where it is difficult 
to get the funds for private schools. I am going to present to you, 
privately, a paper on this. 

have had some of the top people in the country working on this 
paper and they tell me without exception, from California to the east- 
ern coast, that the No. 1 priority for really raising our scientific pro- 
gram, particularly in technology, is laboratory equipment. 

Secretary Fotsom. I will be very glad to get your paper. 

Senator Humpurey. I have been told frankly that there is no short- 
age of funds in the universities for fellowships for top graduate peo- 
ple. For undergraduates, yes, there is a shortage. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS 


This brings us to another point. Are the present scholarships 
offered by the National Science Foundation Board competitive na- 
tional scholarships? 

Mr. Derruick. I believe, Mr. Secretary, and Senator, that the insti- 
tutions make these grants from the Science Foundation. I am not 
sure about that. , 

There is not a national competition as I understand it. It is done 
on an institutional basis. 

The Science Foundation relies upon the institutions to make these 
selections, and then they make the grant for the fellowships. 

Senator Humenrey. I was told there is a national scholarship, too, 
which pays the student a certain stipend plus his tuition, so that there 
is a tendency to siphon students away from certain areas of the Nation 
into others. Let us take, for example, Harvard, which is considered 
to be one of the truly great schools of the world. People in many 
parts of America will feel it is much better to go to Harvard; there- 
fore, there will be a tendency to siphon away from other institutions 
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very competent talent which, if it remained—l1 am talking about post- 
doctorate teaching or training—at a university or technical school in 
the Middle West, Far West, or South, would be able to give greater 
assistance in the teaching program. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. I am not sure about that part of their pro- 
gram. I think with your permission, Mr. Secretary, and Senator 
and Mr. Chairman, there is one angle to this fellowship program that 
we might emphasize. 

I was a little bit disturbed at your evaluation that they do not feel 
the great need for this in the universities 

Senator Humpurey. I say they do not feel as great a need for 
fellowships as for some other types of assistance programs. What they 
emphasized to me was the Shiies facilities to hold the brainpower 
that is already there in order to manufacture some more brainpower. 

Mr. Derruick. I do not discount that at all, but we did get a great. 
many urgent requests about the fellowship problem to fill this gap in 
college teachers. 

Right now there is an 18,000 per year replacement need for faculty 
members. We are turning out a total of 9,000 Ph.D.’s per year but 
about half of those are already in teaching so it leaves only about. 
4,300 to fill 18,000 places with all the rest of society competing for 
that small pool. 

And as we look ahead 10 years and see the college enrollments 
double, we feel that this is a critically needed part of our program 
and the universities seem to be very anxious to fulfill this need. 

We think the fellowships are adequate, and the program is designed 
to increase the number beyond what we already have. Assuming 
that there are enough fellowships to take care of the present demands, 
this program is designed to increase the facilities, An institution ap- 
plying for a grant would submit its plan on the basis of X number 
that it is already training, but if they have this grant they will train 
X plus 10, you see. So this program is built on top of what we have; 
we do feel the program is important, and I knew you would be in- 
terested in this point of view. 

Secretary Forsom. The grants are given for expanding present 
capacity and not taking care of students they already have. 

enator Humpnrey. We have housing loans for dormitories for 
colleges, but I do not notice that we have any laboratory loans for 
facilities from the Federal Government for colleges. 

Secretary Fousom. Dormitories are self-liquidating in a way, but 
there is no way you can get the other. 





SCHOOL COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Senator Humrurey. I know the hour is late, Mr. Secretary, and I 
shall not question you too much further; but I noticed that you re- 
ferred to the bright students we have in high school and said that 
we need to provide them with proper counseling and guidance. That 
is a very good statement. I have four children in school; one in col- 
lege; one in junior, one in senior, and one in elementary school. 

We and many other people live with educational problems. I am 
not talking theoretically about education but I am concerned with 
the practical problems which we are facing. 
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How many good counselors do you think there are at present in 
our schools / 

Secretary Forsom. That is one of the problems. We must train 
more counselors. 

Senator Humpurey. Train them? You have to pay them, Often 
you cannot even get an appointment for your own child for counseling, 
and in many schools counseling is being cut out entirely because they 
do not have the money and cannot find the people. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is part of our program. 

Part of our program provides for matching funds to the States to 
increase the number of counseling and guidance people. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, I hope you provide enough funds be- 
cause good counselors are worth more than $4,000 or $5,000 a year, 
and they cannot be obtained with the small funds you are allocating 
now for that purpose. 

BUDGET FOR EDUCATION 


I do not think the Government of the United States is asking for 
enough for its education program. Asa parent, a citizen, and one who 
has been interested all of his life in this problem, I want to say very 
frankly that I think it is scandalous to have a budget of $40 billion 
for defense and then be worried about asking a billion dollars for 
education. 

I disapprove of having children attend half-day schools; one of my 
own children goes to such a school, in a rich county in a rich country. 

Secretary Forsom. Senator, you know that for 2 years we tried our 
best to get legislation through on classroom construction, 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I am for you. 

Secretary Forsom. And I do not doubt but what we might have 
gotten it through the Senate but we have not had any luck in the 
House on it for 2 years. 

Senator Humrurey. And we would not have any now if it had not 
been for the Russians alerting us with sputnik; that is another thing 
I think is a tragedy, and I want to put this on the record. The only 
reason that the country today is on fire is that the Communists seared 
us into it. We were further behind last year than we are now. We 
had as great a general educational problem, and even greater scien- 
tific needs. 

We have picked up a little, but the only reason we are meeting our 

roblems is that Khrushchev did us a favor by putting up sputnik. 
i must say that if education in America is to depend upon the moti- 
vation of fear, we are in rough shape. 

Secretary Fotsom. I hope we can get some legislation this year 
which we did not get last year. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN EDUCATION 


Senator Humrurey. I want to ask you one other question. You 
said, “By the nature of its structure,” speaking of our educational 
machinery, “we cannot and should not work to meet quotas estab- 
lished by political authority.” 

I agree. I do not think the Government ought to say that we must 
have, say, 10,000 physicists, or that people are obligated to go into 
this field. But there is nothing wrong with the Government’s sug- 
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gesting that we need and should train a certain number of specialists. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course that is in effect what we are saying 
now. 

._ We are saying now we do not think we are training enough people 
in science. 

Senator Humeurey. How many do you think we need? I live with 
sensitive young people. There will be eight of them at my house 
tonight. They are wide awake and alert, but their Government has 
never said to them that what we need right out of the District of 
Columbia is 500 sharp young physicists, “and we would like to have 
you be one of them,” like that sign which says, “I want you.” Not 
once do they get this kind of Challies. Instead, they are challenged 
with “If you save boxtops you can get a celluloid truck that has got 
six designs to it.” 

I am talking as one who is a normal family man, and I ask my wife 
and my children about these matters. They see no challenge on tele- 
vision. Why does not the National Advertising Council tell our 
young people who are looking at that television set more hours than 
they should be, that we need, for example, so many people in the field 
of languages, a matter in which Senator Fulbright and I are in- 
terested ? 

We do not get this kind of motivation. We are getting a few gen- 
eralized statements about what needs to be done and statements that 
somebody is worried that the Federal Government is going to take 
a hand in it. Well, who else is going to take a hand in it? If we 
are attacked, the Federal Government will act. I remember when, 
during the war, the Federal Government ran a program which I 
taught to the 347th Training Detachment, and the Government told 

me what to teach. 

I want to know when the Federal Government is going to give the 
kind of general philosophical advice that we need—for example, 
that we need 5,000 people who can speak Russian and would like to 
get them in the next 2 years. 

T do not advocate putting the whip to our young people, but when 
are they and we to be told the specific facts of our national needs 
and action to meet these needs ? 

Secretary Forsom. We would like to make a start along the lines 
I have indicated here. 

Senator Humpnrey. I hope your pleasant attitude fills the need. 
Tam for you. However, I do not think the people are going to respond 
in the same way. I will be verv frank about it. I think you have to 
put it on the line and tell people what the country really needs. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS LANGUAGE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


I have one final question about the language schools. Are you fa- 
miliar with the Department of State’s current language-training pro- 
gram for Foreign Service personnel ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, ina general way. 

Our staff here would know about it. 

Senator Humrurey. Isn’t such a school maintained on the French 
Riviera at Nice? 

Mr. Dertutcrk. Mr. Caldwell is familiar with that. 

Mr. Catpwett. IT am not familiar with that; no, sir, 
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Senator Humpurey. Well, there is a nice one there. Do you think 
that is a good location for a language school ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.t. I am not competent to judge. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think Foreign Service officers can learn 
languages better at Nice than at Washington or New York, or pos- 
sibly at Denver, Chicago, or Louisville? 

Mr. Catpweii. Might it not depend on what languages they were 
teaching there, sir ? if they were teaching French, Nice might be a 
very good place to learn. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, that is possible. Where else besides 
Nice are Department of State language schools located ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. There used to be one at Frankfurt, Germany. 

Mr. Catpwetu. There have been in the past a number of different 
centers where small numbers of both Foreign Service officers and 
career officers in the armed services who wished to be specialists in 
certain areas were enabled to study. 

That list has varied rapidly from time to time, and I am not 
familiar with it now. 

Senator Humpnrey. Was the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare consulted, Mr. Secretary, when the Department of State 
set up its language schools ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Not that I know of. 

Do you know? 

Mr. Dertuick. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think your Department should have 
been consulted ? 

Secretary Fotsom. If we get this program we are advocating, we 
hope to be consulted by the various departments. One of the pur- 
poses we had in mind in this is to try to bring about better coordina- 
tion between the various agencies, the military as well as State, CLA, 
and others, so we could coordinate the whole program. 

For instance, it might be that we could do away with some of the 
institutions the Defense Department has now, and combine them 
with those we have in mind here for more general purposes. That 
would be one of the objectives we have in mind, bringing about better 
coordination. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. That is why I asked you the ques- 
tion. I know that is what you have in mind, and I believe that the 
same kind of coordination is needed in the military service grants 
for graduate school work and for research. It has been brought 
to my attention that the Army, Navy, and Air Force will be con- 
tacting exactly the same technical and professional people in the 
same school practically for the same purpose, but for separate proj- 
ects. This kind of duplication needs to be looked into, too. 


INADEQUATE BUDGET FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. Secretary, I want to wish you well in your education pro- 
gram, but I want you to know where I stand on it. I do not think 
we are asking for enough money, and I think if we do not act soon, 
some of these things we do not want to happen, such as Federal 
supervision, will happen, because when the country does not respond 
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to the national need, a force moves in, sometimes regrettably, but 
always moves in to supply the need. 

I am convinced that we can meet these challenges, and I would like 
specifically to recommend that the Department, sir, ask for the neces- 
sary funds to provide visual aids for our teachers and our students. 
They ought to be told about reports like this one on Soviet education, 
and about education in other countries, but they are not getting this 
information, Mr. Secretary. I can testify that they are not. 

Secretary Fotsom. We will be glad to look into that, Senator. In 
the last few months we have discussed these various proposals with 
many educators and scientists and other people, sit we feel that 
the program we are proposing here will accomplish quite a lot. We 
are hoping that we can get legislation this year along these lines, 
and then we can evaluate what happens there and go on from that 
point. But we think it is extremely important that some action be 
taken along these lines by this session of Congress. 

Senator Humpureyr. Our teachers need to be gingered up on this. 
They must feel the sense of urgency. They are not now being chal- 
lenged, and I do not think they are going to be until they really 
see this challenge laid out before them in terms of what your dis- 
cussion and other discussions have revealed. 

Secretary Forsom. I think they are getting some, but probably not 
nearly enough. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am finished. Thank you. 

Senator Futpricur. Mr. Secretary, since you are being belabored 
for all the troubles in the Government in the educational field, I want 
to belabor you for recommending the reduction in the impacted area 
bill. That is one program you already have. To give it up on 
the slim chance. you will get something else which you would like is 
taking a very great chance. 

I do wish you would wait until you get some additional assistance 
before you recommend giving that up. 

Senator Humpnrey. I join with you. 

Senator Futsrient. Senator Humphrey has stated many criticisms. 
I have great sympathy for you, because the record will show that the 
House of Representatives has rejected over many years practically 
every effort to give support to the educational system of this country. 
This has happened before you ever appeared here. In the 1940’s the 
Senate passed two bills with which you are familiar, and the House 
rejected both of them; and I see very little chance that the House will 
take any great step forward. 

However, I agree with Senator Humphrey. I think that people 
in your position, if you agree that we should have a bigger program, 
have to ask for funds and not place that responsibility on somebody 
else. However, I do not wish to pursue that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you yield to me so that I can correct 
an impression here? 

I am not being critical of Secretary Folsom. I think he has done 
a good seh What Tam criticizing is the attitude of the whole coun- 
try. I do not think people are excited enough about education. 


Senator Futsricut. Why do you not more particularly blame the 
House of Representatives? They are the ones at fault. 
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Senator Humpurey. I do not think we have done all that we might 
over here, either, Senator. 

Senator Fuzericut. We passed two bills before you got here. 

Senator Humpurey. We passed one of those when I was here, I 
voted for it, too, but it did not provide enough funds. 

Senator Futsricur. I hope we will pass another this year. I 
admire your ambition; but I would say that that bill provided some- 
thing in this field, but it did not get through the House. I do not 
know that it would do any good to pass a bigger one which will not 
get through the House. We woul like to get something through 
over there. 

Senator Humpurey. We do not have a vote there, Senator. 

Senator Futsrieur. Our second witness today was to have been Mr. 
Alexander Inkeles of Harvard University. However, the weather 
has detained him somewhere between Boston and Washington. We 
hope to hear him tomorrow at 2:30 in the regular committee room. 

Until then, unless you have something further you wish to add, we 
thank you very much for coming and giving us the benefit of your 
knowledge and the knowledge of your staff. 

Until tomorrow morning when the committee will meet in executive 
session, we stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1958 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:30 p. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Humphrey, 
Wiley, and Smith. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Mr. Alex Inkeles, who is associated 
with the Russian Research Center of Harvard University. Mr. Inkeles 
was scheduled to appear yesterday, but the train from, Boston ap- 
parently gave out in Philadelphia due to the bad weather. 

Mr. Inkeles has devoted a great deal of time to the study of the 
people of the Soviet Union and their institutions. He has written 
several books on that subject. Professor Inkeles has searched the rea- 
sons why the Russians do the things they do, both at home and abroad. 

We have asked him to be with us this afternoon to unravel what Mr. 
Winston Churchil) once spoke of in describing the Soviet Union as 
“a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” We are asking 
you, Mr. yaa to charge in where Mr. Churchill feared to tread. 
That is a big order. And I suggest that you proceed to it in your own 
fashion. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX INKELES, RUSSIAN RESEARCH CENTER, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Inxeres. Thank you, sir. I wish to apologize for having dis- 
rupted your program by not being here yesterday. The train T was 
on did set something of a record, having taken 21 hours to get from 
Boston to Washington. 

Senator Witry. You didn’t walk, did you? 

Mr. Inxeves. I might have done better, sir. 

I hesitate to plunge into this very difficult subject after the sug- 
gestion of the difficulties which lie ahead of me, but I hope I can throw 
some light at least on the question you have asked me to talk about. 

The Cuamman. Please don’t judge the value of your services this 
afternoon by the number of the committee members present. Mem- 
bers of the Senate have to attend a series of meetings, day after day, 
morning and afternoon. 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, so I understand. 
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The Cuarrman. You would have had a larger audience yesterday, 
as there were fewer meetings scheduled. But today we shall make 
up in quality, I hope, for what we lack in quantity. 

ty arama dg I hope the quality of my presentation is up to that, sir. 


COURSE OF SOVIET DEVELOPMENT IN DECADES AHEAD 


Well, before Stalin’s death we were already launched on one of the 
great debates of our time. Could the Soviet system survive the death 
of the supreme dictator, and if it did, what would be the nature of 
its future development’ At least 5 years after Stalin’s death the 
Soviet system still seems very much with us. There are those who 
still see in it only the seeds of a soon forthcoming paroxysm of political 
fratricide and consequent dissolution. Most students of Soviet affairs, 
however, accept the idea that the system will not soon collapse from 
internal pressures. What then seems the most likely course of Soviet 
development in the next 2 or 3 decades? It is essentially to this 
question, I think, I am addressing myself. 


THEORY THAT SOVIET TOTALITARIANISM IS UNCHANGING 


Two major and rather polarized positions have come to dominate 
the discussion. At the one pole there are those who assert that what 
Stalin wrought was a kind of modern oriental despotism, even more 
effective than the earlier absolute states, such as traditional China, 
because the modern instruments of force, communication, and educa- 
tion facilitate even greater mobilization of the population than was 
possible earlier in the service of the dictator. This group holds 
modern totalitarianism as developed in the Soviet Union to be un- 
changed and unchanging. Nothing, except the complete destruction 
of the system, can stop the drive toward dictatorship and nothing can 
sway the dictator from the absolute exercise of power, from the total 
mobilization of the population for the ends of the state. In this 
system there is no ah thing as a “concession” to popular will. The 
dictator acts as he sees fit, now playing soft, now hard, but always 
according to his own plan—“from above.” Classes are made, and, 
when they grow too powerful, unmade. Institutions are created, 
and when they have served their purpose, dissolved. Police controls, 
censorship, terror, a dark struggle for power at the higher reaches 
are inherent qualities of the system. Indeed even the leaders are 
powerless to change the system. They must preserve all its essential 
features as a total unity. To compromise is to risk destruction, to 
lose the power which is presumably the main motive force for the 
leaders. 

So runs one argument. 

The Cuatrman. This is not your view ? 

Mr. Inxexes. No, sir, it is not my view. I hope to propose two 
contrasting views, and then propose a resolution. 

Senator Surru. Is it the Stalin position which you have just 
stated ? 

Mr. Inxeurs. No, sir, this is the position of one group of theorists. 
! took as my central problem what is the likely course of Soviet 
development over the next 2 or 3 decades. I am suggesting there is 
debate going on now as to this course. 
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The Cuatrman. Will you make distinct which is your point of 
view and which is the point of view of other people? 

Mr. Inxetes. I hope to do that as I go along, to make my position 
unmistakably clear. 

By extension to the realm of foreign affairs these theorists hold 
that Soviet policy is undeviatingly committed to the destruction of 
the free world, and that it is premised on this destruction being 
ultimately effected by force of arms. All treaties, agreements, ar- 
rangements and understandings are purely tactical maneuvers to 
gain time or other advantage. The Soviet word cannot be trusted, 
the very idea of good intentions is alien to them, and negotiation 
with them can have no other useful purpose than to demonstrate 
our gullibility or our good intentions. 

The Cuamman. Whose view is that / 

Mr. Inxeves. This view is particularly held by Bertram Wolfe. I 
would treat him as the outstanding proponent of this position. A 
recent Congress on Soviet Affairs held at Oxford University last 
summer was largely polarized along these main lines. 


THEORY THAT GRADUAL DEMOCRATIZATION OF SOVIET SOCIETY IS 
INEVITABLE 


This rather grim picture must be set opposite a much more cheer- 
ful political landscape as sketched by others. They see the gradual 
democratization of Soviet society as inevitable, and indeed claim to 
have substantial evidence that the process is already far advanced. 

Senator Smirn. Is this the second school of thought to which you 


referred ¢ 

Mr. InxeEtes. This is the second major position I am stating now. 

Senator Smirrva. But you are not going to deal with just these two 
positions ? 

Mr. Inxetks. I am going to attempt a resolution and compromise 
between these two positions, which is my own. 

They maintain that Stalin’s system was developed largely to 
meet the unusual conditions of forced draft industrialization and 
the threat of war. But in this process the country became indus- 
trialized, the farms mechanized. A large urban population was as- 
sembled, and trained in the “higher” culture of the cities. Educa- 
tion became very widespread. Most important, a large technically 
trained, responsible, educated middle class arose which had aspira- 
tions for a more sane and rational pattern of life. At the same time, 
the leadership itself was changing as more men whose experience lay 
in this new middle class themselves attained to positions of power and 
responsibility. Thus, the needs felt by the leaders for rational, or- 
derly, efficient processes, for higher labor productivity, for more 
spontaneous and intelligent compliance to their directives, joined 
forces with desires for a better life on the part of the population. ‘To- 
gether they set in motion a retreat from Stalinist extremism, toward 
reform and liberalization of the system. These changes are assumed 
to be irreversible, and therefore are taken to promise the gradual de- 
mocratization of the Soviet system. 

By extension to the realm of foreign affairs those who hold this posi- 
tion claim that the present Soviet leaders are genuinely interested in a 
peaceful, stable world order, within the framework of which they can 
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engage in friendly competition with our democratic capitalist system 
for world leadership. 

It is asswned by these theorists that they, the Soviet leaders, seek 
u reduction of international tension and a consequent reduction in the 
arms burden in order to free them for more effective action in this 
competition. The exchange programs they have undertaken are taken 
to be a genuine expression of their intentions in this direction. They 
are taken to be reasonable men amenable to reasonable argument. 

This is the second major position in the argument which I feel now 
is a national debate, and which I say is the central dividing line of the 
specialists assembled all over the world at Oxford to discuss the di- 
rection of the Soviet development. 


EVIDENCE SUPPORTING THE TWO THEORIES 


As is so often true with such theories, one can find substantial evi- 
dence in support of both. The release of thousands from forced labor 
camps; the tremendous reduction of political arrests to the point where 
they affect only a small proportion of the population; the cessation 
of obligatory deliveries from the private plots of the peasants; the 
opening of the Soviet Union to foreign tourists and the permission for 
Soviet citizens to travel abroad; the numerous programs for the ex- 
change of scholars and students—these and a host of other measures 
taken by the Soviet Government all argue that a new style of govern- 
ing, and I stress that, has come to the fore after Stalin’s death. In 
contrast to Stalin’s time the system is more “liberal.” 

The Cuatrman. Whose terminology is that / 

Mr. Inxetes. That is my own. They ordinarily would not use the 
term at all. They would say they are more “democratic.” 

On the other hand, those who argue for the unchanging nature of 
the system can point to the fact that people are still arbitrarily arrested 
by the secret police—even if they are fewer in number—and sentenced 
without open trial. The dark struggle at the top continues, as Beria 
and his associates were first to discover and Molotov and company not 
so long after. The use of force on a mass scale against a whole popu- 
lation was amply demonstrated in Hungary to the horror of the entire 
world. Hence, in essence, they would argue, the system remains 
unchanged. 

RIGIDITY OF THE TWO THEORIES 


Both of these positions suffer from a certain degree of rigidity which 
makes them inadequate for an assessment of future Soviet develop- 
ment. 

Now I am coming closer to my own position. 

They are rigid in that both assume that totalitarianism is an 
“either-or” proposition rather than a matter of degree. In my opin- 
ion, each of these contrasting views depicts of one of the two sets of 
forces at work in the Soviet Union, one stemming from the nature 
of the totalitarian system established under Stalin, the other from 
the nature of the industrial society which has grown up beneath the 
totalitarian structure. The two sets of forces have already demon- 
strated a certain measure of compatibility, and the pertinent question 
is not one of which will triumph, but what the concrete resolution 


will be. 
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That is, will the industrial system or the totalitarian system 
triumph ? 

It seems highly unlikely that the Soviet system, any more than any 
other modern industrial society, can be, or, indeed, has been, unchang- 
ing. It may be true, for example, that the shift from mass terror to 
political arrest limited to a small group at the top is not a change in 
principle, but merely in degree. Yet for the hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet citizens who now sleep more securely, without the continuous 
fear of the early morning knock at the door, the change is real enough. 
They would think us mad to argue that this was not a “real” change. 
Yet such changes do not add up to democratization. Although few 
are arrested, no man is granted a true immunity from arbitrary eat 
and none can assume they will be protected by proper safeguards o 
due process if they are arrested. There is very little evidence of any 
deliberate move for the Communist Party to share power, or even 
to observe democratic processes within its own organization. The 
term “liberalization” of the system seems granting too much if we 
insist on giving the word “liberal” an even moderately strict limita- 
tion, and there certainly seems nothing inevitable about the process. 

Indeed, inevitability is a rock on which most theories of history 
founder, Marx’s theory being not the least example. We can assume 
neither the inevitable stability nor the inevitable democratization of 
the Soviet system. In any event, either designation is largely a label 
we apply to a social process. Rather than argue about the labels, we 
might do better to go directly to the social processes which the labels 
presume to describe. In doing so we need to keep distinct three 
aspects of the problem. 

And I hope to deal with each of these in turn. 

These are popular feeling and opinion, the desires and aspirations 
of the middle ranks of Soviet leadership, and the intentions of the 
ruling elite. 

INTERVIEWS WITH FORMER RUSSIAN CITIZENS 


With regard to the rank and file of the population, my extensive 
studies of former Soviet citizens, supplemented by recent travel in 
the U.S. S. R., lead me to put forward the following conclusions. 

I might mention that in the course of our work at the Russian Re- 
search Center, we interviewed thousands of citizens of the Soviet 
Union who decided not to return after the last war, seeking through 
them to get some idea of the meaning of daily life in the Soviet 
system. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you examine them as to their ideas as to forms 
of government, or what ? 

Mr. Inxeves. In great detail, sir, yes—what they regarded as 
good and bad government in general, their specific complaints about 
the Soviet system, and so on. 

The Cuatrman. Did they respond willingly? 

Mr. Inxetes. Some did not, but by and large we found them very 
eager to participate and cooperate in an effort to come to a better 
understanding of what their life had been in the Soviet Union. 

There are many problems involved in such a study. Many of the 
matters are dealt with in detail in our book, How the Soviet System 
Works. But what I present here are some of the salient conclu- 
sions without the necessary reservations you might wish to add. 
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They indicate more strength in the Soviet system than many would 
allow. 
IMPRESSION CREATED BY STALINIST RULE 


1. Stalinist rule created a deep and long lasting impression in the 
Soviet people, and left a residue of bitterness and resentment against 
arbitrary, violent, and despotic patterns of governing with which all 
subsequent governments must reckon. There is a widespread feeling 
in the population that this was a terrible aberration, and a general 
determination that it must not happen again. 

2. The prolonged depression in the standard of living associated 
with collectivization of the farms and the years of faved industrial- 
ization was a source of resentment second only to the terror, and a 
widespread basis for questioning the legitimacy of the regime. The 
same deprivations—that is, a depression of the tahdard of living 
anew, would not again be accepted without large-scale passive resist- 
ance and the generation of tensions which would threaten to become 
explosive. 


PROCESSES OF SOCIAL CHANGE SET IN MOTION BY STALIN 


3. While consciously resenting the deprivations which Stalinist rule 
introduced into their lives, most Soviet citizens were nevertheless 
strongly, albeit more subtly and unconsciously, influenced by the proc- 
esses of social change which Stalin set in motion. These changes 
are to be measured not merely in terms of the usual census categories 
of increasing education and urbanization, but more in terms of changed 
attitudes, values, and patterns of daily living. The values of the 
peasant family rooted in the local community, devoted to the soil, 
and consecrated to the continuance of religious and social tradition 
have suffered enormous attrition. We believe these patterns, though 
they still exist, now characterize only a minority of the population. 
In their place the culture of the cities, the values of the rapidly chang- 
ing industrial order, have now been ensconced. The “consumption 
ethic”—that is the interest in getting more and more goods and a 
richer standard of living—has come to Russia as it has in other in- 
dustrialized countries. Indeed, it is my impression that this quality 
is almost as strong in the Soviet Unon as it is in the United States. 
(This document represents only my opinion, although it is an out- 
growth of many discussions in the staff of the Russian Research 
Center.) It is obvious that to manipulate the Soviet population the 
regime will be less effective from now on if it uses force or coercion 
than if it juggles opportunities and rewards in the form of occupa- 
tional advancement and other tangible and intangible goods. 


PRIDE OF RUSSIANS IN ATTAINMENTS OF THEIR SOCIETY 


4. Despite great hostility to the Stalinist rule of terror, and pro- 
found resentment against the depressed standard of living, the great 
majority of Soviet citizens seem to find much that is acceptable in the 
system. This applies particularly to the idea of government owner- 
ship and operation of industry, transportation, trade, and to the con- 
cept of the welfare state exemplified in government guaranties of 
work, medical care, and education. I might say that this opinion 
was one that it is surprising to find in these people considering they 
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had run away from the system. It argues that back home the popu- 
lation more strongly holds to this position, and my travel in the 
Soviet Union inclines me to that direction. 

Opportunities for social mobility are sensed and appreciated, prob- 
ably beyond what the actual situation warrants. There is great pride 
in the industrial attainments of the society. and in the apparent “cul- 
tural” development of the country, as represented in the theatrical 
arts, music, literature, painting, sculpture and, to a lesser degree, 
architecture. The performance of both the government and the people 
during the war and the period of rec onstruction is a source of popular 
admiration and pride, tinged with a sense, I think, of wonder. By 
extension, the central position of the Soviet Union in world affairs is 
a source of gratification. 

The CHarrmMan. You don’t mean that it is a source of justification 
to us? 

Mr. Inxetrs. No, sir, to the Soviet people. “The Soviet power” is 
a big thing, which no one takes lightly—I mean in popular and cur- 
rent “thinking. 


EXPRESSIONS OF RESENTMENT AGAINST OPPRESSIVE FEATURES OF SOVIET 
SYSTEM 


. Resentment of the oppressive features of the Soviet system took, 
in some instances, violent and explosive form—a total or global re- 
jection of everything “Communist” and Soviet. However, ~ for most 
people grievances tended to be highly concrete and specific. The 
main themes were “end the terror,” “slow up the pace of economic 
life,” “improve the standard of living,” and so on. The execution 
of the program, rather than the conception itself, was deemed bad. 
Even though the essential disparity between the Soviet system as idea 
and as reality was grasped, there was still a woeful failure to generate 
alternatives which commanded respect or attention. The Soviet ref- 
ugees often left us with the impression that there was not only ane 
understanding, but little felt need for the strictly constitutional a 
paratus of guaranties, rights, and safeguards which characterize the 
democracies of Western Europe. Good rulers, kind, calaitacete 
rulers, who cared for people, did not terrorize them or push them too 
hard, would be quite acceptable, especially if they provided an in- 
creasing standard of living and opportunities for personal advance- 
ment. 

HOW THE SOVIETS VIEW FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Most Soviet citizens seem to have accepted the main outlines of 
the official image of foreign affairs disseminated by the official media. 
They see the United States Government as dominated by powerful 
groups who seem committed to waging a war of destruction against 
the Soviet Union and other countries. They imagine a vast con- 
spiracy by the West to prevent colonial and underdeveloped areas 
from attaining their independence and achieving their rightful na- 
tional aspir ations for peaceful economic development. They take 
substantial pride in Soviet strength and the image they have of the 
U.S. S. R. as a leading world force. They believe the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to be a champion of peace and a defender of the small and 
weak. They are eager for peace and the smaller burden of arms a 
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stable world order would yield. But they do not assume they under- 
stand the complexities of world politics, and incline overwhelmingly 
to leave these issues to the leaders “who understand these things, and 
know best.” 

Obviously, not all Soviet citizens can be characterized by this po- 
sition. But I think a very large proportion can, in my estimation 
the overwhelming majority. 


CONCESSIONS MADE TO SOVIET PEOPLE BY STALIN’S SUCCESSORS 


After Stalin’s death his successors acted with intelligence and 
forcefulness to eliminate or reduce most of the prime sources of popu- 
lar resentment and discontent which Stalin left them as part of their 
political heritage. They did this by drastically reducing the appli- 
cation of terror, taking measures tangibly to improve living standards, 
and giving more meaning to the welfare state guaranties of free edu- 
cation, medical care, and old age security. They also reduced the in- 
tensity of the pressures put on intellectuals and the enormity of the 
controls placed on administrators and economic managers, and made 
substantial concessions to the peasants, very substantial. No one of 
these concessions and grants to the people is necessarily “permanent”. 
Neither do they represent “permanent” solutions of the several social 

roblems to which they were a response. Their significance lay mainly 
in the evidence they offered that the leaders were aware of the greatest 
sources of tension and the worst grievances in the system, and were 
willing and able to take effective measures to deal with the situation. 
This suggests, therefore, that even within the structure of the per- 
haps unstable Soviet oligarchy, there are greater capacities for change 
and adjustment than many have been willing to allow. 

The leaders’ capacity to make such adjustments argues well for the 
short-run stability of the system. It does not, however, insure its 
long-range stability, nor does it give us any sure guidelines as to what 
that long-range stability will be like. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF SOVIET SOCIETY TO THE NEW MANAGERIAL CLASS 


The most crucial argument posed against the compatibility of the 
Soviet political system and its newly developed modern industrial 
order is that the very development of Soviet industry and the moderni- 
zation of Soviet society—with its emphasis on rationality, its de- 
pendence on science and research, its ever increasing corps of well- 
educated and well-trained engineers, managers, and eiletenaiee: 
has made the usual Soviet pattern of operation unsuited to the needs 
of Soviet society and unacceptable to the new managerial class which 
ultimately holds power in its hands, according to this one opinion. 

Now I am turning to the second group I felt we need to consider. 

There is in this argument more assertion, or perhaps faith, than hard 
substance. To begin, there is hardly much evidence to support the 
assertion that education by itself generates a love of freedom. 

The Cuatrman. Is this a general statement applicable to Russia or 
to the world? 

Mr. Inxeres. I would say around the world there is no convincing 
evidence that by itself education generates love of freedom. 

The Cuatrrman. You couldn’t have it by itself. 





the 
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Mr. Inkevrs. No, sir, but I meant by and large, holding other 
things constant. Just by raising the level of education in the popula- 
tion you would not automatically increase the love of freedom. You 
might. But other things would have to go with the education. You 
would have to consider the content of it. 

It was, after all, a country with one of the best educated popula- 
tions, and one with the largest groups of industrialists, engineers, 
scientists and other educated men, which treated us to the experience 
of Hitlerite Germany. And there are few who will deny the wide- 
spread, indeed pervasive, support he received among the educated 
classes in the military, business, industry, education, and other realms. 
In the second place, and perhaps more important, there is good reason 
to believe that the underlying principles of Soviet political control 
over the ends or goals of economic and administrative behavior are 
accepted by most Soviet engineers and managers, indeed are willingly 
supported by them. They accept these as “political” decisions to be 
decided by political specialists. They are, in other words, largely 
withdrawn from politics, “organization men” similar to their counter- 
parts in the United States. ‘Their main complaint in the past was not 
over the principle of who directed the economy, but rather over arbi- 
trary political interference in predominantly technical decisions, the 
unreasonably high goals often set in the face of insufficient resources 
to meet them, and the treatment of failures in judgment or perform- 
ance by management as if they were acts of political defiance or crimi- 
nal negligence—instead of the routine matters of normal administra- 
tion. Since Stalin’s death such abuse has been tremendously reduced. 
Soviet managers seem, on the whole, quite satisfied with the situation. 

Of course, there is always the risk that the political leaders will 
overreach themselves, and in seeking to maintain their own initiative 
will violate the rights of the managerial class so flagrantly as to pro- 
voke retaliation. The facts of recent experience indicate such a sense 
of outrage is not easily aroused. The top political leadership has 
been able to effect massive changes in the formal structure of economic 
administration in the Soviet Union without any sign of major re- 
sistance or even disturbance. Indeed, even the outstanding military 
leader of the country has been dismissed summarily without appar- 
ent serious repercussions. While these very events were in progress 
the Soviet Union successfully launched no less than two earth satel- 
lites, which hardly argues that it is having great difficulty either in 
motivating its scientists and engineers or in organizing their efforts 
effectively around important governmental programs. 

This conclusion should not be taken to mean that the regime will 
not make further adjustments in its domestic administrative arrange- 
ments in the interests of efficiency. Such changes may, on occasion, 
be popular with the technicians and administrators, may even be 
taken at their suggestion. But it would be unwise, I submit, to see in 
such adjustments some kind of managerial revolution, the forerunner 
of some basic reorientation of Soviet policy and society. 


INTENTIONS OF THE SOVIET LEADERSHIP 


There is, of course, one group which could reorient that paliey— 
the ruling political elite of the Soviet Union. No one can, of course, 
assert with confidence that he knows the intentions of the Soviet 
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leadership. Yet: it is essential that we make some estimate. The fol- 
lowing represents one such estimate, which is humbly submitted for 
your consideration, I may say that in my opinion $ Soviet behavior 
is not quite so inscrutable as it is often made out, but it is actually 
amenable to understanding. Indeed, I think one of the things often 
a source of great difficulty for us is that we do not accept the evidence 
that they themselves so often give us as to what their intentions aud 
long-range objectives are. They are in some ways very outspoken 
eople. 

1. Soviet leaders still believe that fundamentally there is an im- 
minence in history, which requires that it progress through certain 
clear stages toward an eventual world condition in which all eapitalist 
societies—that means all non-Communist societies—including what 
they call its bourgeoise democratic forms, will have been repl: aced by 
Communist societies. They read recent history as validating this 
proposition, and they see the process of transition as in full swing. 
As Molotov expressed it, “All roads lead to communism.’ 

2. The roads to communism are, however, not all straight nor easy. 
The process of communization is complex, and proceeds not only 
through wars and revolutions, but also through nationalism, economic 
crises, diplomatic maneuver, cultural exchange, and other ineans. 

3. What advances this movement at any particular moment cannot 
be decided by chance, but rather requires a guiding intelligence and 
active support from some base of strength. The base of strength they 
assume lies in the Soviet Union, a conviction which makes it easy to 
identify and indeed even to confuse Russian national interests with 
those of the international Communist movement. I mean it makes it 
easy for them to engage in this confusion. 

he guiding intelligence is assumed to be provided by the leadership 
of the Soviet Communist Party, which makes it easy for them to blur 
the distinction between the domestic power interest of that group and 
the power interests of the leaders of Communist movements in other 
nations. 

4. The Soviet leaders will take no action which seriously endangers 
either the Soviet home base or their position in command of it. This 
means that they will not undertake any action which they are rea- 
sonably certain would precipitate a global war with the newer weap- 
ons of mass destruction. I know this is not a widespread opinion, 
but it is mine, sir. It seems to me highly unlikely that they would 
risk a surprise war, even if they had a ‘substantial technological edge. 
Although here we cannot be so sure, it also seems unlikely that they 
would support another Korean-type action, that is, an action which 
meant putting troops across a major national border we have given 
fairly clear intention to defend, for fear of the extension of such 
conflict to the respective home bases, which would threaten the whole 
program as I have outlined it. 

5. At the same time, the campaign to spread Soviet influence, to 
weaken the Western World, and to capture additional areas for com- 
munism will continue unabated, in my opinion. The main front 
for action will be the former colonial and other underdev eloped areas 
in the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. The campaign will, however, 
continue to have a definite “new look,” in which the national aspira- 
tions of former colonial people are seemingly supported, economic 
aid will be extensive, cultural exchange featured. The Soviets have, 
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indeed, launched a massive campaign intended to create an image of 
themselv es as the leading scientific, cultural, social, and humanistic 
force in the entire world. This puts great strain on the Soviet sys- 
tem, however, and makes any reasonable and safe, from their point 
of view, reduction of the arms burden of substantial interest to 
them. 

6. While this process of nibbling away at the periphery is in prog- 
ress, it is essential to neutralize or minimize the extent of the oppo- 
sition from the Western W orld, and to soften it up as much as 
possible for its eventual fateful days of transition to communism. 

The Cuarrman. You say they think this is essential. 

Mr. Inxetes. It is essential in their view of the program, in terms 
of what needs to be done. This demands (a) disarming the Western 
alliance by weakening its awareness of the ultimate “threat to its 
way of life. The peace campaign is the main weapon. Intellectual, 
cultural, and other exchanges are part of this campaign, though not 
solely based on such considerations; (6) weakening the Western AI- 
liance. And I mean here particularly militarily. This has the 
objective of weakening concerted action to resist Soviet expansion in 
the uncommitted areas, and of reducing the extent of the active mili- 
tary threat to the Soviet home base, should something go awry and 
total war ensue. 

7. Beyond this, in my opinion, Soviet leaders have no clear pro- 
gram, or you may think this is quite enough, since they clearly now 
entertain serious doubts as to the instability of the free societies of 
the West. They hope that while they work on the periphery, which 
can surely occupy them for two decades or more, the long-expected 
domestic economic crises in America and Europe may yet come to 
pass. 


SOURCE OF POSSIBLE CHANGE IN PATTERN OF SOVIET DEVELOPMEN'T——A 
POWER STRUGGLE 


There are three main sources from whence a fundamental change 
in the pattern of Soviet development may spring, especially as it 
affects the Soviet impact on the rest of the world. One possibility 
is that the problem of the succession crisis will never be solved, 
eventually one of the struggles for power at the top will break out 
in the open, and in the process of resultant conflict the old order 
will be destroyed. Although I regard such an event as being of a 
rather low order of probability, it certainly cannot be discounted. 
But I believe it an error to assume that the inevitable outcome of 
such a struggle would necessarily be a democratic Russia. On the 
contrary, 1 believe it highly likely that whoever was the victor in 
such a struggle would in his turn impose the standard pattern of 
totalitarian rule, and probably with renewed vigor. 


SOURCE OF POSSIBLE CHANGE IN PATTERN OF SOVIET DEVELOPMENT— 
BREAKUP OF SATELLITE EMPIRE 


A second possibility is that a future breakup of the Soviet satel- 
lite empire will come about, as exemplified by the revolt in Hungary, 


and the relative defection of Poland and this might have sufficiently 
serious repercussions within the Soviet Union to change materially 
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the path of Soviet development. Although there are major sources 
of instability in the Soviet empire, or coalition, I do not believe that 
it is markedly unstable. But even if there were serious defections 
from Soviet control, there is no absolute reason to assume the re- 
sponse within the Soviet Union would be in the direction of de- 
mocracy. On the contrary, there is greater likelihood that, under 
the circumstances, there would be increased totalitarianism in an 
effort to recapture lost or ebbing control over the satellites. I think 
what is happening in Hungary today points in that direction, al- 
although what is happening in Poland perhaps points in another 
direction. 


SOURCE OF POSSIBLE CHANGE IN PATTERN OF SOVIET DEVELOPMENT— 
MELLOWING OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


A third prospect is that the industrial maturation of Soviet Russia, 
the mellowing of its social structure will “erode” the dictatorship and 
set in motion important processes of social change which will lead to a 
democratization of Soviet society, and perhaps also a transformation 
of its foreign policy. While such a transformation is to be hoped for, 
it seems hardly to be counted on. The Soviet system has ean 
But in my opinion the formidable challenge which faces the world 
rises not from the unchanging character of the Soviet Union, but pre- 
cisely from the fact that its present leaders have been able to make ad- 
justments in the structure which have adapted it to take account of the 
earlier development of the society. The crucial point is that they have 
done so without sacrificing the basic features of the system—the mo- 
nopoly of power in the elite of the one-party system, the absobute 
dominance of the state in the control and direction of economic life, 
the limitation of freedom of opinion and expression to those few cases 
and to that degree which the regime regards as politically harmless, and 
the use of force or extralegal measures, however selective, to impose 
the will of the leaders in such a way as to make an ultimate mockery of 
the law and constitution. It is no less autocratic and certainly not 
more democratic, in the sense of the swpremacy of law and individual 
rights. But such a society—that is, the new and transformed Soviet 
leadership and what it has developed—is more, not less, a challenge to 
the free world. 

The leadership may have lost some of its freedom of maneuver, in 
the sense that it can no longer so readily commit the whole nation to an 
assault on objectives the people do not support, which I think was char- 
acteristic of it earlier. But the regime is far compensated by the 
vastly increased popular support for the objectives to which it has com- 
mitted the Nation. And it presents an immeasurably improved facade 
to the world. 

In the balance hangs the decision as to what the dominant cultural 
and political forms of human endeavor will be for the remainder of this 
century and perhaps beyond. It is, perhaps, only a little thing that 
separates the Soviet world from the West—freedom. Inside the So- 
viet Union there are some who ultimately are on our side. But they 
are a minority, perhapsasmall one. Their ranks were first decimated 
by Stalin and later thinned by the refugee exodus. We had, there- 
fore, in my opinion, better turn our face elsewhere, rest our hopes on 
other foundations than on the hope that the Soviet system will mellow 
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and abandon its long-range goals of world domination. We must look 
for our defense to the capacity of our own social order to yield fuller, 
richer, more dignified life under freedom not only for ourselves, but 
for the uncommitted, the half committed, the neutralists, and even 
those who have already cast their lot with the Soviet Union. If we are 
not. equal to the task, we will leave it to the Soviet Union to set the 
pattern of human existence for the next half century. 


DEFINITION OF COMMUNISM 


The Cuarrman. Your statement was very interesting. I have ques- 
tions I would like to ask, but since there are other members here who 
will wish to question you, I am going to limit myself to just a few 
questions. 

What do you mean by the term “communism” which you use 
throughout? How would you define “communism” ? 

Mr. Inxetes. I tried, sir, a partial definition of what the Commu- 
nist system represents, as the Soviet leaders see it, in the number of 
items I sketched out as being the enduring features of the system that 
persist today. 

The CuatrmMAn. Sometimes you seemed to use it in the sense that 
you thought the Soviets meant something; and sometimes you seemed 
to use it in the sense of your own definition. 

Mr. InxexEs. When I use the term, sir, I try—I may not always 
succeed—I try to use it in the sense—— 

Senator Witey. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I want to say that I 
think Mr. Inkeles has made a very fine exposition. It analyzes for 
us both approaches, so to speak, that we have heard debated on the 
floor, too. Iam sorry I have to leave. 

Mr. Inxetes. Thank you, sir. 

I try to use it generally in the sense they use it, because otherwise 
I think the term has no fixed meaning. 

When I say “communism,” I generally use it as I think the Soviet 
leaders understand the term. They understand it as a system of 
social organization and politics which is based in the first instance 
upon the rule of a particularly tightly organized political group, 
called the Communist Party, which takes its main outlines for action 
from Marxism-Leninism, but which in practice breaks down to a few 
very simple principles. 

The Cuarrman. You are talking about organization. I am talking 
about what it means essentially as a theory. 

Mr. InxeteEs. Well, there are almost as many theories of communism 
as there are Communist movements. 

The CuatrMan. That is the reason I ask you in what sense you are 
using the term. 

Mr. Inxexes. I try, sir, in my treatment of it, to use it fairly closely 
to the way in which I understand the Soviet leadership understands 
the term, which is not merely as a matter of organization, although 
that is an essential part of it, but also as a way of life, a total form 
of social organization, which includes in the system, as the fulcrum 
on which the system rests, a tightly organized political elite which 
does not share political power and decides largely on its own what 
the main direction of the Soviet should be. And this includes a cer- 
tain number of quite fixed elements. 
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It includes first the destruction of the old social order, whatever 
it may have been. 

The Cuarrman. That is, just a means to an end. 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes. And the introduction of a series of new social 
forms outstanding of which, beyond the political one which I men- 
tioned, which is always introduced first, is a system of complete and 
absolute government control of the means of production, and of all 
economic life, and an effort to mobilize all of the aspects of the human 
individual into these economic objectives, so that therefore certain 
other consequences follow. 

One of these is that such institutions in the society which might 
otherwise make it more pluralistic, enable a person to resist the mobili- 
zation by the top leadership of himself into its objectives, are insofar 
as possible either destroyed or greatly weakened or taken over. For 
example, in the Soviet Union, there are almost no free associations 
permitted to exist. For example, there is no national] association of 
lawyers or doctors, for an obvious reason. Such societies provide an 
independent, an autonomous basis of action in the system. 

The attack against the church, the early attack against the family, 
are part of this effort to destroy the existence of a social basis for 
resisting the effort of the central authorities to mobilize the individ- 
ual for the political and economic goals that they have set for it. 

Now, along with this, because they don’t rely on force and coercion 
alone, goes a massive program of propaganda. A complete monopoly 
of the means of communication is the first and for them always indis- 
pensable condition for the kind of social order they imagine. And 
this means not merely controlling the radio and the press, and not 
merely controlling what people hear, but keeping out things, as repre- 
sented by their efforts to prevent the Voice of America from penetrat- 
ing to the Soviet Union. 

But it also involves all forms of communication. Ultimately the 
theater, the novel, and music are brought into this larger sy stem and 
controlled and directed in order to advance the government: Ss purpose. 
And I would specify other institutions along this line as representing 
the way of life, if you like, the social, political, and economic order 
which communism represents. 


COMMUNISM AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO AU'TOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 


The Cuarrman. Well, then, communism, as you use it, as you de- 
scribe it, is an equal enemy of both democracy and autocracy, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Inxetes. Of traditional autocracy, yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Russian autocracy. 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, of the rule that had existed in Russia, very defi- 
nitely, yes. But I would say that what they have done is to introduce 
a different kind of autocratic rule, one in which the absolute rule of 
the autocratic rulers is not legitimated as it was. 

The CuatrmMan. Would it be easier to preach against this commu- 
nism in a democracy than in an autocracy? I should think the Soviets 
would point out the errors of other nations, like the United States, 
sather than the evils that accompanied the Russian rule. 

Mr. Inxexes. I am sorry, sir. I am not sure I understood the 


question. 
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The Cuairman. I should think your argument would be that a re- 
turn to the Russian rule of autocracy is more likely than an adoption 
of the American democracy. 

Mr. InxketEs. Within a limited degree, yes. Not completely in the 
sense that if it is the Czarist government that you refer to; I think 
there is extremely little, almost no sentiment left in the Soviet people 
or in the Russian people, for that matter, for a return of any form of 
rule of that type. The principle of autocracy, therefore, in Russia, 
insofar as it exists, must be seen as having been transformed, given a 
new content. 

But many people see, indeed, or feel that they see, a great continuity 
in Russia in the style of rule. They say it was ‘autocratic before and it 
is autocratic now—that the main change is in who controls the power 
and how does he legitimate his rule—in terms of tradition, or God- 
given right, or in terms of some historical theory, or does he base 
himself upon an organized Communist Party. 

The Cuamman. What I meant is that it would be easier to go back to 
a traditional form of government than to take up a new one which is 
essentially opposed to it, that is, the democracy of the Western World. 

Mr. InxeLes. Except for certain important developments, sir, if I 
may sayso. In particular, the industrialization of the country, the rise 
in the level of education, the change of the proportion of the popula- 
tion in urban environments. All of these things make it rather unlikely 
that they would go back to a traditional autocracy. I would submit 
they have a good deal of autocrac y now and that such further changes 
as come about will be lar gely in the direction of tempering or limiting 
the autocratic rule, but will not nec essarily mean the introduction of 
constitutionalism as we understand it, of the rule of law in a strict 
sense, even though it may be a much more mellow, a much less despotic, 
a much less irascible, unpredictable government than was true of 
Stalin. 

The CHairnman. Well, there are other members I know who will 
want to ask questions. Senator Fulbright. 


MB. INKELES VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Senator FutsricHr. Well, Mr. Inkeles, I think you have submitted 
a very interesting and worthwhile paper. And I know I appreciate 
very much your going to all the trouble you have to get here. We 
didn’t anticipate you would be confronted with the weather. 

You mentioned a moment ago that you recently traveled in Russia. 
How recently ¢ 

Mr. Inketes. Yes; not as recently as I might have liked. It wasa 
year ago last September. 

Senator FutpricHr. Extensively ? 

Mr. Inxetes. For 30 days, covering a very substantial number of 
cities. 

Senator Futsricut. Did you go into Siberia? 

Mr. Inxetes. No, sir; Siberia was not open at the time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, central Asia also was not, although some people were get- 
ting there at the time. I was in Moscow, Leningr ad, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Yalta, Sochi, Tbilisi (Tiflis), in Georgia—those were the main 
points. 
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Senator Fu.sricur. Were you permitted to travel freely’ Did you 
have a guide? 

Mr. Iyxe gs. Relatively so, sir—more freely than is the case now. 
At the present time it is my understanding that people, when they 
reach the Soviet. Union, are assigned a personal guide who stays with 
them throughout their trip. That system had not yet been put in effect 
when I wasthere. Consequently, I was assigned a guide by the tourist 
bureau, since I traveled as a tourist, not as an official representative, 
in each city in which I landed. But the bureaus were generally very 
hard pressed, and since I spoke Russian, at least sufficiently well to 
get on for most purposes, on most occasions when I wished to do so I 
managed to travel and move around unaccompanied—I mean com- 
pletely so. Sometimes I went with another American scholar travel- 
ing at the same time in the Soviet Union with me. And consequently, 
it is my belief that most, although not necessarily all, of my contacts 
with Soviet citizens, and they were numerous, were completely unre- 
hearsed, unplanned, and uncontrolled. 

Senator Funsrieutr. Is that the only time you have traveled in 
Russia ? 

Mr. Inxexes. Yes. 


MR. INKELES’ INTEREST IN SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Senator Futsricut. How did you happen to become interested in 
and specialize in the study of Russia, which I assume you have done? 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes. Just before the beginning of the last war, the 
American Council of Learned Societies sponsored a series of train- 
ing programs to equip the Nation, in the anticipation that we might 
enter the war, with specialists in languages that at that time were 
regarded as specialized or obscure. And it was assumed that there 
were plenty of people that knew German and French, but the supply 
of people who knew Russian and other languages, like the Swahili 
dialect in Africa, was not large. 

An effort was made to get people who were specialized already in 
certain disciplines, who were willing to give up their regular work 
and undertake training in the Russian language. One of those 
programs was started. There were three schools—Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Cornell. 

I was an advanced graduate student and a young instructor at 
Cornell at the time and was asked by Professor Mosley, who knew of 
my work in the field of comparative governments, which is one of 
the subjects on which I did work—would I be interested in under- 
taking the training in the language. 

Senator Futsricut. That was 1939 ? 

Mr. Inxetes. That was 1940-41. And I was subsequently, after 
serving in the Signal Intelligence Corps, assigned to the Office of 
Strategic Services branch on research on the Soviet Union. My 
competence largely was acquired there in Soviet affairs. And it 
is an interest I have maintained since that time. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you consider Russian a very difficult Jan- 
guage to learn? 

r. Inxeves. I would say substantially more difficult than German 
or French, but not anything like as difficult as, let’s say, Chinese. 

Senator Futsricut. How many languages do you know ? 
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Mr. Inxetes. Well, my best foreign language is Russian, but I 
have worked on Spanish and can, for scientitk ic purposes, read French 
and German. 

Senator Fursricut. Well, I was interested. We don’t see many 
people who speak Russian around these parts, as you know. We 
have had testimony recently—you probably know all about this— 
that in Russia there are 10 million people studying English, but in 
America there are only 8,000 studying Russian. Is that about 
correct ? 

Mr. Inxetzs. That is roughly correct, yes. 


HARVARD STUDENTS STUDYING RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


Senator Futsricut. Do you have a number of people studying 
Russian at Harvard ? 

Mr. Inxetes. I think we have probably a larger proportion of 
students at Harvard studying Russian than is true at any compar- 
able university, with the possible exception of 1 or 2 other univer- 
sities that also give a lot of attention to Russian studies. I think 
this comes in part, sir, if I may say so, from the relative strength 
of studies of Russia in general in the universities. It is very hard, 
I think, for students to pursue the language without that additional 
boost. 

We have a program at the graduate level in which we train special- 
ists, who mainly come down to Washington, in a 2-year course in 
Soviet affairs. And so we offer to the undergraduates-at-large 
courses in Soviet government, Soviet society, Soviet economics. And 
I think that is an inducement to him to acquire the language. 

Senator Futsricur. How many in Harvard now are studying the 
Russian language? 

Mr. InKELEs. Sorry, sir, I cannot say. I would estimate that tak- 
ing all the levels, there must surely be 300 to 600 I would guess. 

Senator Futsricur. I think it would be interesting to have that 
information. If it is not too much trouble for you, I wonder if you 
would write a note to this committee’s staff covering that point. We 
are very curious to see what is being done in this field. I am, at least, 
because I think it is extremely import: int. 

Well, you have raised some very interesting points. One of your 
last comments interested me. You said that some people, at least, 
feel that the new rulers of Russia merely stepped into the shoes of the 
Czar and that the Russian Government is still for all practical pur- 
poses the same kind of government, only instead of a hereditary czar, 
there is a leader who fights his way up through the party. 


DJILAS’ BOOK, THE NEW CLASS 


I wonder if you would give us your views about the significance of 
Djilas’ book, The New Class? 

Mr. Inxetes. Well, in my opinion, the efforts that Djilas made 
must be understood very much in the context of the position of Yugo- 
slavia as a satellite of the Soviet system, and the long crisis of its 
conflict. 
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Djilas, I think, points to certain very important aspects in the de- 
velopment of the Communist society which are especially important 
in what I would regard as the early stages of its development. 

The initial impact of the Communist system, as I very briefly indi- 
cated, is to produce a drastic decline in the standard of living. In the 
face of this decline, there are two alternatives which the Communist 
leadership has. One is that it can itself accept the pattern of life of 
the common man and live on the same level—that is to try to make a 
reality of its emphasis, its theoretical emphasis, upon the relative 
equality of men. 

For numerous reasons, mainly reasons having to do with I think two 
factors—the terrible dependence of a totalitarian government in this 
stage of the game on the few technically trained and competent peo- 
ple that it has, and in the second place, some of its need to separate 
the leadership from the common man so that it would be possible 
for people to do things which might otherwise be very hard for them— 
it tends to develop rather specialized and unusual conditions of life 
for those who are in an elite position. This applies to those within 
and without the Communist Party, actually. 

Under these circumstances, anyone who tends to take literally Com- 
munist doctrine is likely to be profoundly disillusioned. And Djilas 
is expressing one kind of a reaction to this situation. 

His reaction is what is very well known inside Communist move- 
ments actually and is generally referred to as the left deviation, which 
is to say an orientation toward too radical a position, taking too liter- 
ally the doctrines of communism in this early stage of development. 

I think this is a disease which particularly afflicts Communist socie- 
ties in their early stages of development. The Soviet Union also had 
its left deviation, and the people involved, although in most cases 
they didn’t get to the point of being able to publish a book about it, 
were really charged with much the same sort of heresy and were 
treated much the same sort of way. 

This is a problem which offers substantial possibilities for propa- 
ganda directed abroad into these countries. 

It is not in my opinion a theme which has a great deal of force in- 
side of what I regard as the fountainhead of the system, the Soviet 
Union. I feel by now most Soviet citizens have come to accept the 
fact that it is not a classless society and take that for granted. And 
the prime concern of people there is much like the prime concern of 
people in the United States—mainly to improve their own standard 
of living within the framework of possibilities for sliding levels of 
attainment rather than concentrate on the conflict element between 
those who have political and economic power and reward and those 
who do not. 

Senator Futsricutr. Would it be fair to say that the book is sig- 
nificant in that it gives the basis for propaganda in the uncommitted 
countries and in the satellite countries, but that it in no way indicates 
a serious weakness within the regime in Russia ? 

Mr. Inxetes. That would be my opinion. 

Senator Futpriaur. So we can’t take any comfort from the fact that 
he is critical of this, in the sense that it is the precursor of a collapse 
of the regime. It does not really mean a weakness of the regime as a 
stable ruling group, does it ? 
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Mr. Inxevrs. In my opinion not, sir. Indeed, this is a problem 
which I personally am interested in and have written on and have had 
several of my students working on. We have given almost more at- 
tention to it than any other, as a matter of fact—the issue of class con- 
flict or tensions within the Soviet Union. 

And I may say that we started out with rather high hopes that 
after all, since communism seems to preach, as it does, relative equal- 
ity, that this would be more of a source of strain in the system than 
many other problems. We were, if I may use the term in this con- 
text, quite disappointed. 


DE CUSTINE’S BOOK 


Senator Futsricur. Well, I have been struck by the same thought. 
I am sure you are familiar with Marquis deCustine’s book of 1839; 
aren't you 4 

Mr. InxeEs. No, sir; I know it by title only. 

Senator Fcutsricutr. Well, I know you would be interested in it, be- 

‘ause in its description of how the Russian people think it sounds in 
many cases as if it was written yesterday. At least it impresses me 
that way, and it was written 120 years ago. 

The people in Russia then knew no other life than an autocratic 
regime. He describes at considerable length the reaction of the peo- 
ple—of course, this he gathered not firsthand—in the days of Ivan, 
when, although Ivan was a monstrous man and persecuted them no 
end, when he offered to resign, they wouldn’t accept his resignation. 
In other words, the people had become so attached to the autocrac y; 
they had no conception of a democratic system. 

I cannot see in the present Soviet government any indication that 
it is going to collapse internally from any weakness of the regime 
itself. 

Mr. Inkeves. No, sir. 

Senator Fursricur. In that sense, I certainly agree with what I 
thought was your conclusion, that the approach is not to sit and wait 
for them to coll: apse, but it should be to develop our own virtues and 
our own strengths. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF UNITED STATES AND U, S. S. R. 


This brings me to the matter which we have particularly examined 
recently, and that is this question of the relative efficiency of our 
educational system versus the Russians. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on that. Do you know 
Mr. Korol ¢ 

Mr. Inketes. Yes, I do, sir. 

Senator Furrrieutr. You probably know what he said yesterday. 

Mr. INkeE es. I have a general idea. I have not seen his statement. 

Senator Fc.tericut. W ell. I guess you are familiar with his book. 
What would you like to say about that ? 

Mr. INKELEs. I am not sure that there is much that I could add 
beyond the points that I am sure he stressed. I have the feeling that 
it is easy to overestimate the relative gain of the Soviet Union in this 
area and to assume that the proper response on our part is to move 
more in the same direction as their educational system, rather than to 
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look toward an improvement in the defects in ours without necessarily 
emulating certain important aspects of their system. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


I would say that their system is characterized by certain very im- 
portant weaknesses, along with its very formidable strength. 

Its main strength, I may say, in my opinion, is, by and large, they 
have not so far decided that education, although it is a general human 
right, is something that gives everyone the right to the same level of 
education or the same kind. And they have concentrated on looking 
for and maximizing on the training of those people they regard as 
their most talented. 

The Cuatrman. You mean they provide educational opportunities 
for those who wouldn’t generally have them. 

Mr. Inxetes. I would, sir. But I would not assume that the op- 
portunities for—that the actual education for everyone should be 
equal, that education should take account of the critical differences 
in native endowment, which are very substantial, even in the most 
democratic of societies. 

What the Soviet system has been very successful in doing, so far, 
is not watering down the level of such education as it made available 
to large portions of the population, so that it has been largely a matter 
of maintaining separate channels or ladders, and individuals have, at 
various points, been sent off to these side ladders. 

The great weakness in their educational system lies mainly in two 
directions. In the first place, and I think perhaps most important, 
although this may be changing, their technical education has tended 
to be extremely narrow. That is to say, they have not trained an in- 
dividual who would be capable as an engineer in a large number of 
different spheres of activity. This was partly because of the tremen- 
dous speed at which they were training their engineers. 

Among the people who escaped from the Soviet Union, for example, 
a surprisingly high proportion found they could not work effectively 
as engineers in the West because if they were electrical engineers, for 
instance, they had been trained to work on a particular station in a 
particular power network, and in detail on the workings of that kind 
of system. 

The second thing, an ultimately greater weakness, is that they do 
not, in my opinion, train people—although I think this is also a great 
weakness in our own system—train people in certain kinds of general 
critical thinking. This sounds like a contradiction in the face of 
what characterizes their engineers. But one of the crucial differ- 
ences between our system and the Soviet, one of the most difficult to 
grasp and accept, is that there is a profound difference between the 
training of the mind in the realms of politics and the humanities and 
the social sciences and the training of the mind in the realm of the 
physical sciences. 

Most of the Soviet work in the areas of the humanities, in the 
realms of art criticism, and in the social sciences, is extremely poor or 
nonexistent. 

As a matter of fact, I take some pride in the fact that my discipline 
is not permitted in the Soviet Union. It is the only discipline I know 
of which is not. Sociology is not allowed. Sociology is defined as 
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being, by definition, “a tool of bourgeois capitalism,” and the only kind 
of social science permitted to the Soviet Union is Marxism-Leninism. 
This whole realm is one in which they are extremely weak. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF U.S. AND U. 8. S. R. 


Now, I think, for us, the lesson of the Soviet experience lies not in 
an exclusive concentration upon science. And I think that ultimately 
the greater productivity of our scientists will come about if we con- 
tinue to train people as we do now, for example, as we train people in 
physics at Harvard, where general education, a special education 
which involves the understanding of the roots of our cultural system 
and heritage, the origin of our political form, is maintained and 
continued. 

Senator Futsricut. I don’t for a moment accept the idea that they 
have outstripped us or that on the whole they are better in the field 
of education. What bothers me is that within recent years in the 
United States we regarded Russia as—and I think it was—a very 
backward country. ‘The Russians—since the period beginning about 
1930-35—have made great strides with their educational system com- 
pared to ours, with all its defects—and goodness knows we have plenty 
of defects. Harvard is not, with all deference, typical of the educa- 
tional institutions in America. And I speak particularly of defects 
in our elementary and secondary educational system. 

The evidence is clear that, instead of getting better, our educational 
system is growing weaker in some very important aspects, especially 
with regard to intellectual discipline, the teaching of languages, and 
so forth. 

Yesterday Mr. Folsom appeared before the committee. It is clear 
that we are weaker now in the teaching of languages than we were 30 
years ago. There is less emphasis upon those disciplines which, I 
think, do tend to train the mental capacity of a person. There is less 
emphasis upon mathematics, the natural sciences, and apparently even 
history. The so-called utilitarian courses are the ones being given, 
utilitarian for the short term. 

Now, granted that we are heirs of a tradition of Western Europe 
and England. And I would say now I think the system today in 
Western Europe, in many cases, is much better than Russia’s. But 
what we are talking about is not the absolute excellence of a system 
as of now. The question is: are they moving much more rapidly than 
we are in the direction toward the selection and training of superior 
intellects ? 

I mean that the problem is the trend, the way they are moving and 
rapidly progressing from a very low level. It is what the Soviets have 
apparently achieved which disturbs me. 

Mr. Inxexes. I think I agree with that, sir. I am not sure that 
the trend now is so active. I think the period of enormous gain is 
behind them. They have reached a very high plateau. 

Even though they are increasing access to secondary education 
at a tremendous rate, they are still maintaining a very sharp division 
between the different kinds of secondary schooling they give people 
according to their capacity. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, that is good. 

Mr. INKELEs. Yes, sir, from their point of view, it is very good. 
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Senator Fursrieur. Isn’t that good from any point of view, if 
you are seeking to develop reliable people, intellectually speaking ? 

Mr. Inxexxs. Yes, sir; I believe that one of the advantages, if you 
like to put it that way, that the Soviet regime has in this repect, is 
that it has not left to popular decision this particular issue. 

Now, this may sound very undemocratic. An education in our 
system has always lodged with the whole community. But it is m 
opinion that the whole community is no longer really able to see all 
the intricacies and difficulties which face the educational system. 

Senator Furericutr. Are you talking about elementary education ? 

Mr. Inxerxs. Yes, sir; primary and secondary schooling. And I 
think in the Soviet Union there is actually perhaps an overall strict 
system. But what is taught at any school anywhere in the country is 
determined entirely by central authorities who establish the same 
norms and rules as to the distribution of hours, and the emphasis on 
different subjects. 

Indeed, even teachers are given the same rule book to follow, which 
is a rigidity I should not like to see in our system. And the principle 
of hard work as associated with education, rather than fun or just 
personality development, has always been emphasized there, and 
I think greatly weakened here. 

Senator Funsricur. According to Mr. Korol, for the period im- 
mediately after the revolution and up until about 1930 to 1935, the 
Russians were fascinated with our principle of progressive education 
and it almost resulted in a complete educational breakdown there. 
And then they reverted to the traditional system, in a sense that of 
Western Europe. 

The English system seems to me quite similar to the Russian in 
many respects. There is considerable discipline in their system. 
Certainly in recent years in England the system of education has been 
highly organized, with the emphasis being upon the classical studies. 
They try to keep that emphasis. 

In France and Germany and Western Europe, it is the same. 

What disturbs me is that they seem to be going in the right direction, 
with faults, granted, but they have given great priority to this de- 
velopment. And assuming they are reasonably intelligent, they will 
remedy some of these faults as they prove to be ineffective. 

I think, for example, of the analogy of decentralizing the control 
of their industries, which they have said they attempted to do. Per- 
haps they can meet that problem if it becomes too rigid. 

Now, take that compared to what we are doing. What are we doing 
in this country to improve the quality of the education of people in the 
elementary and secondary schools? Do you know of anything sig- 
nificant? Do you see any signs that we are keeping up with the 
parade or not? 

Mr. Inxerrs. Well, there certainly, as you know, sir, has been a 
great deal of discussion on this subject very recently. 

I think a good deal of it is moving in the right direction. If I may 
say so, as a social analyst, I feel that the nature of our system for 
organizing education, namely, local control, will provide a very serious 
obstacle to our really acting on the principles we are now more and 
more stressing in spirit as the ones we should follow. 
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In my opinion, we need some way of influencing this structure other 
than merely reaffirming the principles of good education. 

If I may suggest, one way of doing that is to reward excellence. 
Now, private institutions like the one with which I am associated have 
some capacity to create such a force by raising their own standards. 
And we have been trying very hard to do that. We hope in this way, 
in the local community, “if people feel you cannot get your son into a 
particular kind of college, even if he is gifted, unless he meets certain 
requirements, they will create pressure on the local school boards to do 
this. But I do not believe this in itself will bring an automatic re- 
sult. This isa problem of great difficulty. 

One possibility is that funds might be made available for estab- 
lishing specialized or model schools. It does not seem to me that it is 
required that distribution of funds be always 

Senator Fursrieut. I didn’t mean to ask you what should be done. 
I meant to ask you for your evaluation of existing conditions. I un- 
derstand you were born in Brooklyn, for ex xample. Do you consider 
that in the largest and richest city in the country the educational sys- 
tem is satisfactory ? 

Mr. Inxeves. My own education could have been better, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. I mean today. You know what is going on 
in Brooklyn, what has happened there within the last month. Does 
that indicate that we have a satisfactory system in the, you might say, 
richest city in this country? It is not that that is a poverty-stricken 
area. I mean if this happened in the backwoods of the Ozarks, you 
might say it was because the area didn’t have any money. But here 
should be the preeminent example of excellence in education. It seems 
to me from what I read that deplorable conditions have developed, and 
I don’t think that situation is confined to Brooklyn either. 

Mr. Inxetes. No,sir. I was going to say I think that the difficulties 
there are in part caused by the unusual problems that often arise 
in a community when there are people of different backgrounds and 
there is social disorganization. I am less concerned, actu: uly, about 
that disturbance than I am about the general lower level of perform- 
ance, even in our best, better, and sometimes best communities, com- 
munities which don’t have social problems of the magnitude New 
York City is having now—that we are not giving enough emphasis 
to the basic disciplines. 

Senator Futsricur. It seems to me there is the very crux of the 
matter, especially in the light of your conclusions. We cannot expect 
the Russian Government to collapse just because it is a weak regime 
in certain respects. That is a strong regime in many cases. There 
is nothing inherently weak in a totalitarian system. 

Actually this system, if it is a continuation of the ezars’, goes back 
several hundred years, far longer than this country’s existence, doesn’t 
it? Peter the Great was exercising great power when we were still 
occupied by the Indians. 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. Russia already has a long history. And it has 
survived through some very troublesome times. 
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EDUCATIONAL INADEQUACY AS SERIOUS DEFICIENCY OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, what do we do about it? Is there anything more important 
than to do something about our educational system? What do you 
think, as an American, could be done here, to strengthen this country 
to do what you are suggesting must be done? 

You stated that: 

We must look for our defense to the capacity of our own social order to yield 
fuller, richer, more dignified life under freedom. * * * 

What do your words mean ? 

Mr. Inxe es. Sir, those remarks were directed mainly toward 
issues of our foreign rather than domestic policy. But, in my opin- 
ion, the educational problem is one of the more serious deficiencies of 
our capacity to keep up with the Soviet competition. 

Senator Futsricnr. Don’t you think it is one of the serious defi- 
ciencies of our foreign policy ? 

Mr. Inxexes. It becomes one. 

Senator Futsricutr. The people who administer our foreign policy 
have to be educated. I don’t see how you disassociate our foreign 
policy from our educational policy. 

Mr. Inxetzs. I don’t, sir. I was trying to maintain or restrict 
myself to comments on an area where I felt some more special com- 
petence. 

I do feel very strongly that this is one of our most serious diffi- 
culties and becomes directly relevant to matters of our foreign policy, 
for example, in our ability to conduct adequately missions abroad, 
including aid missions and technical missions, where we are much in 
demand very often. 


RUSSIAN RESEARCH CENTER AT HARVARD 


The CHarrman. I have to leave the committee meeting for a while. 
Senator Fulbright, will you please act as chairman in my absence? 

Senator Futsrient. I will reserve my other questions, and will 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey right now. I will ask some 
further ones later. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say, in the first place, Mr. Inkeles, that I am very much 
enthused in your presentation. It seems to differentiate the direction 
in which Russia might go, and we are all interested in this. I would 
like to ask how large an organization is the Russian Research Center. 

Mr. Inxetes. Well, sir; we have quite a large organization at the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. It is indeed the largest in the 
country, and probably the largest of its kind in the world. 

We have approximately 10 senior members of the staff of the Rus- 
sian Research Center. They are people who hold regular teaching ap- 
pointments in the university on a permanent basis, in particular 
disciplines. 

Senator Smirn. They don’t come and go? 

Mr. Inxetes. No, sir; they are the permanent core. And they are 
the ones most responsible for the training of new young scholars. 

We have a middle level of people which varies in size—sometimes 5 
or 6 at the junior professorial levels, who also do some teaching and 
part-time research. 
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And then each year, we take approximately 10 or 12 new graduate 
students, people working on the doctoral dissertation, whom we hope, 
on the completion of their work, will be able to go out and staff other 
institutions, train people in other universities, or take positions with 
Government and industry according to their qualifications. 

In addition, we have a program at a lower level than this. These 
people don’t so much directly contribute to research, but they are an 
important part of the total picture, I think. They are those being 
trained in our so-called regional studies program. It is a program 
which gives a master’s degree after 2 years. 

The people enter with a knowledge of the Russian language and are 
trained in some particular disc ipline and Soviet studies at large. Most 
of those people come to work in the United States Government, al- 
though some work in industry, some become correspondents, some 
oper ate lar gely on their own. 

The gr oup of people trained every year is 20 in that program. 

Senator Smrrn. Is Russia taken’as the focal point by the Research 
Center? Do you also consider China and other so-called Communist 
countries as a part of your study ? 

Mr. Inxexes. Our concentration has been on Russia. But we early 
initiated a program on China. We also have one on eastern Europe. 

The program on China has now attained a quite independent status, 
and there is a separate center for East Asia studies at Harvard, closely 
connected with the Russian Research Center, which is developing a 
very large-scale study of its own. 

Eastern E urope is still largely studied by members of the staff of 
the Russian Research Center. 

Senator Sarrn. By that you mean Yugoslavia and the satellite 
countries. 

Mr. Inxetrs. Yes, sir. 


THE IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Smirn. Well, at the moment I want to ask you this: I got 
the impression that you felt, without any question, that however 
Russia goes—in either one of these directions you mentioned—its aim 
is still to change the world to communism. 

Mr. Inxketes. It is my opinion that that is the case; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Now, then, if that is true, do the Russians use 
the Iron Curtain to prevent their people from hearing about the free 
countries and about what we are doing over here? Or do they 
use it to keep their people from slipping away? What is the purpose 
of the Iron Curtain ¢ 

If they have a cause, why shouldn’t they lift the Iron Curtain 
and present that cause to the world as a better cause than any other 
cause ? 

Mr. Inxetes. I think a number of reasons enter into this. The 
main one is connected with the problems that they had in reaching the 
level which they now have. And I think it is no accident that it has 
only been recently that the Soviet Union has been relatively opened 
to tourists. 

In the early estimations they had a double problem. Someone 
once said Stalin’s worst problem is that the Red army will see Europe 
and Europe will see the Red army. And the meaning of this was 
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on the one hand many people in Europe and indeed in other parts 
of the world were exposed only to Soviet propaganda as to what condi- 
tions of life in the Soviet Union were, and therefore found it easy 
to believe that there was perhaps some positive virtue on the con- 
sumption side, on the standard-of-living side of the Communist or- 
ganization. And they were prevented by lack of contact with the 
Soviet Union from seeing this at firsthand. 

The opposite problem existed for the Soviet citizen. The regime 
found it very important to prevent the Soviet citizen from realizing 
how depressed his standard of living was. Of course, the older 
people always had the memory of life earlier. But that is subject 
to all sorts of vicissitudes. 

The control of the means of communcation, and of foreign contacts 

was a part of that. 

Now that life is substantially better, they feel this is much less 
risky, and therefore are willing to open up to some extent. They 
are still careful of what they expose of their system. Most people 
that come to the Soviet Union—indeed, in the Soviet Union tourism is 
different from any other country. 

In Paris, London, Rome, you simply check into a hotel and do what 
you please. In the Soviet U nion, you check in with an official tour 
bureau which takes you to see things. 

I was with one group of American students traveling in a group, 
and therefore didn’t get away, and after a while one of the boys 

ractically cried. He said, “I have been shown so many things. 
want to see something that was not made either by God or by the 
Czars,” because he had been taken to a series of national parks and 


palaces that had been built in early days, and are now used as hospitals. 


COEXISTENCE 


Senator Smiru. Now, if that is true, do you feel or believe that 
coexistence is possible ? 

Mr. Inxetes. In one sense; yes, sir. 

When you say “coexistence,” our tendency, I think, 1s to assume 
what they mean by that is our relations with regard to the Soviet 
Union will be similar to the relations we have with England or 
France, with whom we also coexist. 

Their interpretation of the term is profoundly different. They 
mean by this that “after all we are both living in the same world 
as of the moment.” As they would say, “it is a fact.” 

Now, the emphasis in the present campaign is on “peaceful” co- 
existence. This word has been added. They would earlier have said 
they coexist with our system, but more on a condition of struggle. 
When they say “peaceful coexistence,” they mean as against the nor- 
mal state of open class and international warfare. 

For a period of time, we have entered a phase in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union will coexist without large-scale conflict, 
including presumably with a reduction of the cold war. But they 
would be: much misunderstood if they were taken, 1 in saying this was the 
case, as asserting that they promised to give up all efforts to spread 
communism. 

On the contrary, they don’t mean that at all. They would say 

“what's left then of the competition?” Their very sense of competi- 
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tion is that they will continue with their effort to spread communism, 
but will do it within the framework of a set of rules which presum- 
ably involves much less tension than characterized the period after 
the Second World War. 

Senator Samir. But they still believe in subversion of all kinds, if 
they can get away with it? 

Mr. Inxexes. Yes, sir; without disrupting the kind of level of 
coexistence. 


EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS AGREEMENT WITH U. S&S. S. R. 


Senator Smiru. Now, the next thing that I want to ask concerns 
agreements for exchanges of persons. Do you think that it is worth- 
while for us to push hard on the Lacy-Zaroubin agreement just 
made? Personally, I do. I think it is the kind of thing we want to 
do: exchange of people; exchange of ideas. I believe in human rela- 
tions. But I am not so sure that we can safely deal with the Russians 
on that basis, if they have this fixed idea of world domination. They 
are dedicated to their system, and trained to it. Our people are freer 
in their thinking and might very well be out-maneuvered if we enter 
into conversations with the Russians, don’t you think ? 

Mr. Inxetes. If I may, sir, and I am afraid my statement did not 
make clear my position on this, I also feel very strongly in favor, not 
opposed, to exchange programs, with one major exc eption, however. 

I might state the exception to begin with, because it is very im- 
por tant to me, and I feel it is not well understood. I see no reason 
at all why a physical scientist from the United States should not 
meet with a physical scientist from the Soviet Union, because by that 
meeting, the American does not in any way change or legitimatize the 
standing of the Soviet man as a physicist. He really is a physicist. 

On the other hand, I would be much distressed if there were to be 
an exchange of parliamentary delegations between the United States 
or any one of our democratic allies and the Soviet parliament, because, 
in my opinion, to do that would be to acknowledge these people as 
being parliamentari ians in our sense of the word. And I would submit, 
sir, that they are not. 

Senator Smiru. That interests me a lot. I have talked with pure 
scientists, and I have known quite a number of them. I was connected 
with Princeton University for a time, and the argument to me is that 
the real scientist, as such, seeking truth, is a fellow not motivated by 
political ideas. He doesn’t care - which system of government is in- 
volved ; he is dealing with his science. 

Therefore, the argument is we should meet with those pure scientists, 
and they meet with us, and try to get common understanding, to use 
science to the betterment of m: ankind—studyi ing cancer, malaria, and 
things like that—to which their research in pure science may give them 
some leads. 

Is that an element of your thinking ? 

Mr. Inxexes. Yes, sir, I would support that very definitely, partly 
because I think it is the right of any American citizen, if he can without 
undermining the policy of his country, to have the opportunity of such 
exchanges. And we ought to—our Government should do, I think, 
what it can do to facilitate this just in the interests of the citizens. 
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In addition, I think the interests of mankind are often involved in 
these programs. And I see no reason why we should not undertake 
them, and I think with regard to such programs, they will conduct them 
in good will and good intentions. 

I also feel even more than this we should allow as free an exchange 
between peoples as we can, because in my opinion the chances of any 
citizens of the United States being seriously subverted by this expert- 
ence are quite modest. Indeed, there is evidence that it is all in the 
other direction. There have been many convinced Communists from 
Western Europe who have recently been to the Soviet Union who lost 
their religion or faith as a result of this experience, especially among 
the students. 

On the other hand, I think that Americans, in their contacts with 
Soviet citizens, both at the level of scientists, but particularly at the 
level of ordinary people, do, even though in a limited way, introduce 
ideas and conceptions and facts which are lacking in the Soviet system 
and so have an effect on the thinking of at least some of the Soviet peo- 
ple. Those who are reached, and many are, disseminate these ideas 
and spread them to the others. 

I think there is a great difference between the kind of contact that 
comes from hearing the American radio say something and from hav- 
ing a living person in front of you, of whom you make an assessment 
and reach a conclusion, tell you something that is exactly the same. 

Senator Suirn. I think the best thing we can do is to promote human 
contact. But I am wondering whether, in your thinking, you would 
aa our scientists to confer with them there or suggest they come here, 
or both. 

Mr. Inxetzs. I think, if I may say so, that both are inevitable, be- 
cause they are unlikely to participate in a unilateral—in a one-way 
exchange. And I think that actually a great deal is to be said for 
the impact of seeing American life on the part of these scientists. 

Indeed, I think the most that possibly can be done should be done 
not merely to give them official receptions, which is the Soviet pattern, 
but to have them in the homes of the scientists they visit. 

Senator Smiru. I think that applies to the entire exchange program 
in which I am profoundly interested. 

I think Senator Fulbright will agree with me on that point. We are 
interested in getting people into our homes to see how life is lived in our 
country. I think the best selling idea for America is to bring young 
people over here and have them live in our homes, and see what freedom 
means, and then they may go back as good crusaders for the cause of 
freedom. 

I was interested to get your views on that. It seems to me that the 
Lacy-Zaroubin agreement was a big step in the direction of changing 
all sorts of things, but especially in the field of science where we may 
work mutually with the Russians for the good of mankind, rather 
than working separately for the destruction of mankind. And human 
contacts are likely to bring that about. 

That may be indulging in a little daydreaming, but I think it is 
sound. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Now, you mentioned the Soviet Communist Party a number of 
times here. I suppose you are referring to the inner ring of people 
who run the Government. 
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Mr. InKexes. Yes, sir, I meant mainly the tightly knit organization. 
Although in the Soviet cause, the Communist Party still remains quite 
small with regard to the rest of the population, the patterns are 
different in some of the satellites, and consequently, a larger propor- 
tion of the Soviet Communist Party is part of this inner ring. But 
I did mean mainly this, and not the saintly passive members, of 
whom there are many. 

Senator Smiru. Is it true that the apparent leaders today, like 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, are in the control of that small, tight group, 
and that either one of those men can be put out tomorrow if the group 
decides to do it ? 

Mr. Inxexes. I think they must always reckon on the opinions of 
that group, and that in some sense the power of the man at the top 
rests on the continued support of this group, but that it tends to be 
the case that the procedure is reversed after a time. 

At a moment of rising power for a particular man—this was true 
of Khrushchev at the high point of his struggle with Malenkov and 
others in the Politburo. The critical question was to capture the 
apparatus at the middle and lower levels. But once Khrushchev works 
for a period of time in cementing his control of the apparatus, the 
procedure, I think, will be largely reversed. 

And I think we are approaching that state now. Khrushchev, hav- 
ing captured the apparatus, is now largely dictating to it rather than 
the other way around. 

Senator Smirx. Of course, Stalin apparently did that very thing. 

Mr. Inxees. He did that in the absolute, yes, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF GLOBAL WAR 


Senator Smirxu. Now, you said that probably there would be no 
global war, even though the Russians might surpass us, let’s say, in 
the sputniks and other weapons; that probably they won’t take ad- 
vantage of that and try to start a global war for fear of the danger 
to their own country. 

Is that the general feeling, you think, of the Russian leadership ? 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, sir. But I would not wish to be understood as 
stating for them that this was their position under all conditions and 
circumstances. 

Senator Smirn. Well, what I am afraid of is that some trigger- 
happy incident will touch off something and that World War III 
will then result. 

Mr. Inxetes. That is why the word “probably” must always be used 
with regard to any discussion of the possibilities of a world war. 

But the thing that I was trying to stress is that insofar as I can 
make an assessment of it, in their highest councils, there is no one who 
is anywhere near a commanding position who argues, and there is no 
consensus around the idea, that at a strategic moment, if it looked as 
if they could carry it off because they had a slight technological edge, 
that would be the moment at which it would be all right and make 
sense to do this thing. 

I think that their assessment is that the probability of massive re- 
taliation, even though not quite equal to what they might launch, 
would be sufficiently great so as to make this a quite meaningless 
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‘venture. And it would endanger the whole apparatus and the long- 
range program they are engaged in. 

Besides, I think they are men who will never hesitate to pick up a 
bargain if they can, and a war would be a very costly way of advanc- 
ing their objectives. 

More than that, I think that they exercise a great restraining in- 
fluence on countries like China, who might otherwise act much more 
vigorously. 

enator SmirH. China is too broad a subject to get into again 
today. Someday I would like to talk to you about that. 

I want to thank you very much for what I think you have con- 
tributed to my own thinking. You have done a wonderful job. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield. 

Senator Fu.srieut (acting chairman). The Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

RUSSIAN RESEARCH CENTER 


Senator Humpmrry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say to our witness that he has given us a very thoughtful 
and provocative statement. We have had a very helpful discussion. 

Is Mr. Shulman in the Russian Research Center? 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, sir, he is the Associate Director. 

Senator Humpurey. I would just like to note, while I mention this, 
that it would be very good to have him here. What is his full name? 

Mr. Inxetes. Marshall Shulman. 

Senator Fu.sricur. For what specific subject do you have him in 
mind ? 

Senator Humpurey. On this general area of the Russian political 
and economic system. I believe he has worked with the Government 
on occasion, as you have, sir. I will write a memorandum on this 
subject. But right now I just wanted to see if my memory was cor- 
rect in terms of his association with the Center. 

Mr. Inxexes. Yes, if I may add to that, he has given special atten- 
tion to the problem of Soviet relations with the Western World other 
than the United States, relations between the Soviet Union and 
Europe. 

Senator Futsricutr. Did you say you have been a consultant to the 
USIA on propaganda matters? 

Mr. Inxeres. I have been a consultant to USIA; yes, sir. 


LONG-RANGE STRATEGY OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Humpnrey. The points that I wish to discuss with you 
very briefly, Mr. Inkeles, are the references which you have made to 
the long-term attitude of the Soviet Union and its leadership. 

As I understand it, you subscribe to the doctrine or the theory that 
the Soviet Union has as its ultimate objective, through multitudinous 
ways, world domination, or at least that the world shall be Communist. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think the Soviet Union has a long- 
range strategy ¢ 

Mr. Inxevns. Yes, sir, Ido. Although it is subject to many vacil- 
lations. 
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Senator Humpnrey. To adjustments and variations. But they do 
have an underlying long-range strategy, an orientation of objectives. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. INxexxs. In my opinion, they do, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think we have a long-range strategy 
to combat this, or do we live from crisis to crisis? 

Mr. Inxetes. I would say that we do not have a long-range strat- 
egy in the same sense, and that relatively speaking, we have swayed 
more with the winds of Soviet action rather than leading in diplo- 
matic maneuvers. 

Senator Humpurey. I was impressed by what you had to say in 
reference to the art of propaganda as practiced in the Soviet Union. 

You are doubtless familiar with some of the commentary of Dr. 
Malik, the Lebanese Foreign Minister, relating to the difference be- 
tween the western democracies and the totalitarian state. I have in 
mind such statements, for example, as— 

In the West, the music is for the sake of music, and art for the sake of art, 
and literature for the love of literature, but in the totalitarian world, music 
fulfills a purpose of the ruling group of the state. 

Now, that is what you are saying, isn’t it ? 

Mr. inxexes. Y es, Sr. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we could carry this on down the line, into 
art and literature and all of the humanities; couldn’t we? 

Mr. Inxetes. That is correct; yes, sir. They have geared this 
whole realm into the ultimate purposes of the Government and ulti- 
mately the Communist Party. 

Senator Humpurey. And isn’t this part of their long-term strategy 
or their long-term orientation ¢ 

Mr. Inxetes. I would put that more in the form of saying it is 
almost an inevitable accompaniment of this larger strategy. 


CHARACTER OF PRESENT SOVIET REGIME 


































Senator Htumpnurey. Well, isn’t it necessary that one of the first 
lessons which we learn in this western democracy of ours is what we 
really mean by totalitarianism. The reason I mention that is because 
T don’t think there is a great deal of similarity between the autocracies 
of Louis XIV, or Peter the Great, and the Communist totalitarianism 
of the 20th century. I think that there is this likeness—that both of 
them rule by autocratic means, and, if need be, through methods of 
force. But isn’t it true that the Communist goes much deeper, his 
control being in depth rather than just by the surface imstitutions ¢ 

Mr. Inxetes. If I may, sir, I would try to put the difference partly 
in terms of depth, partly in terms of dynamism. I think it-is typical 
of the classical autocracies that the concern of the ruler was largely 
in maintaining the status quo, without a disruption of the established 
patterns of life, so as to maintain the traditional patterns of life of the 
society at large. And this was very clear in the Russian case in the 
emphasis upon the central importance of the church and czardom 
both as orthodoxes, as orthodox ways of life. 

The Soviet system, although it has commanded to an even greater 
degree, in my opinion, the daily life of the average citizen, has not 
been merely autocratic, but it has been totalitarian. The Czar’s autoe- 
racy never had that depth. 
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Senator Humepnrey. It is more than depth—it is intensity. 

Mr. Inxexzs. A totality and completeness and intensity of control 
over the life of the individual and more than this, the conception of 
long-range goal or purpose. The Soviet system has not stood still. 

Now, I think there was a moment at the end of Stalin’s life when 
there was a possibility, indeed this was argued, that the society was 
going to become stabilized with something like a Stalinist type of 
autocracy as a permanent form of life. One of the things I tried to 
stress is that the danger of the present leaders lies in the fact that they 
broke through this particular momentary pause in the Soviet de- 
velopment and tried to resolve some of the crucial difficulties that 
faced the society. And I see in this a large part of the threat 
emanating from them—they are dynamic, they adjust their long-range 
program to take account of developments as they occur. 

Senator Futsrieut. Will the Master yield there. Mr. Inkeles, do 
you consider that Peter the Great was interested in maintaining the 
status quo? 

Mr. Inxe zs. No, sir; he was different. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, he was not at all interested in main- 
taining the status quo. 

Mr. Inxetes. He was very dynamic. 

Senator Funpricur. And under Ivan, the Russians expanded tre- 
mendously, all over Siberia. Under many of the czars, there was a 
terrific urge for expansion of their geographical borders. 

Mr. Inxexzs. Yes. 

Senator Futsricgut. And they were more successful in some ways 
than the present regime is, with all of its propaganda and modern 
weapons. 

I am not going to agree with this idea that there is no similarity. 
I think there is a great similarity. But I won’t interrupt your ques- 
tions any further. 

Senator Humpnrey. From what limited study I have made of this, 
there seems to be a tendency in the United States to identify dictator- 
ship with totalitarianism, whereas dictatorship is only a part of it. 
There are dictators in South America. There are dictators in Asia. 
There have been dictators who have come and gone. But I say that 
a totalitarian philosophy, doctrine and apparatus goes deeper, far 
deeper. There is even a difference between an authoritarian society 
and a totalitarian society. Maybe these are differences of philosophi- 
cal discussion, but there are differences. 

Senator Futsricut. May I just put in this one further word. I was 
not referring to any South American or any other dictator. I 
am speaking only of the Russian. The Russian dictatorship has had 
for many centuries a distinctive flavor. It is the character of the 
regime there. And the subservient nature of the people there also is 
a different thing from the type of people we find now in South 
America. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think your point, Senator Fulbright, is well 
stated in reference to the Russian experience. But the point I was 
trying to make was not so much with reference to the czars, as it was 
to the theory that is constantly enunciated that there is a parallel be- 
tween a Louis XVI or someone else, and the present Communist 
movement. There is considerable difference between the former type 
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of ruler and the type of orthodoxy expressed in terms of the Com- 
munist movement. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIET PLANNING 


Now, may I ask this. Is it not true that one of the points that 
characterizes the Soviet experience is planning ? 

Mr. Inxetes. Yes; it is an essential feature of the system. 

Senator Humpnrey. And a very strong feature of the system ? 

Mr. Inxetes. Particularly, of course, in the economic realm, but in 
all realms, For example, the subject of education is an outstanding 
example of Soviet planning in the sense that despite many failures 
in this respect early in the regime’s effort to find a formula, they have 
long in advance set up increases in the training of people, even at the 
secondary-school level, in anticipation of requirements for engineers 
and scientists in a period of a decade or more beyond. 

Senator Humpurey. The point that I stress is that with long- 

‘ange objectives, and long-term strategy—even though there may be 
a shift in tactics, which is s the current and the temporary movement— 
planning is a basic fundamental in the Communist system. In other 
words, you have to plan use of resources, creation of capital tools, 
development of brainpower, development of technicians. There is 
long-term planning. 

Now, with that, how long do you think that a so-called free society 
with no planning, or with limited planning, can compete with the 
Soviet Union? 

I recognize that we are still ahead of the Soviets. But the fact that 
disturbs me is the closing of the gap. And even though you give us 
some assurance today that the Soviets are arriving at some plateau on 
the educational front, nevertheless, on the economic front and the 
educational front they have come up very rapidly. We have com- 
forted ourselves in a very polite, comfort able growth factor, and we 
are constantly having the “right people” tell us that we must be care- 
ful that we don’t grow and expand too rapidly. We have the “holder- 
backers,” while the Russians are the “pusher and leaders.” 

And I am beginning to wonder whether or not, when the gap is 
closed so that the resources of our Nation and our society are being 
strained, as the resources of theirs are being strained, we can get by 
without any planning. 

“Planning” is not a nice word, you know, in this country, when it 
comes to Government and economic resources, and even the use of 
human resources. “Planning” is a very bad word; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Inxeres. If I may, sir, I think it generally is. Although I 
think as is often true in ‘these’ matters, no one likes to admit that he 
sins, and “planning” may be a bad word, but we may have more of 
this kind of sin than we realize. The crucial question you are putting 
to me is whether we are sinning enough, in a sense; or, if we are going 
in anyhow, shouldn’t we go all the way—or however should we go? 
I think this is a question on whic h this committee might like to have 
the opinion of some of the economic spec ialists who have been taking 
up just this question with regard to Soviet-American rates of develop- 
ment. They are, if I may say, distressed by what they seem to see in 
the extraordinarily high level of investment in the Soviet system, 
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whereas we maintain a constant but relatively low rate. There had 


been high expectation this would fall off in the Soviet Union. It has g 
not fallen off as much as expected. h 

In my own opinion, we must do more to mobilize our resources, 
and in that sense to plan, than has characterized us in the past if we t 
are to keep up with the Soviet Union. n 

I need not say to you gentlemen there are very serious issues raised t 
with regard to how to do this within the framework of our society. ‘ 
I think there are such means, and that the general looking to our \ 
defense which I spoke of should include substantial efforts along these y 
lines. I think we are already thinking of that in education. 7 

‘ 
RAISING EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS h 

Senator Humpurey. You touched on this when you touched on . 
education awhile ago, even though you said this is out of your area v 
of competence. You surely made some very thoughtful statements ‘ 
relating to it. And you pointed up some of the difficulties with the g 
local controls which are so historically a part of our American way e 
and of our tradition. You pointed up some of the difficulties of 4 
obtaining the kind of educational pattern that might be conducive to g 
a higher standard of scholarship and the fulfillment of certain 
objectives. n 

Now, I brought this up with Secretary Folsom yesterday because a 
I sense—despite the fact that I feel he is a very fine man—that a t] 
pleasant, friendly attitude isn’t going to get anybody to do anything. 

How do you get goals stated m a free society? How do you chal- ti 
lenge local school boards and local PTA’s?, How do you do these t] 
things? I would like to know how this is going to be done, whether o 
this can be done by just a nice, friendly, soft voice that says maybe ti 
this is as far as we ought to go. What do you recommend? te 

Mr. Inxetes. I would say there are two crucial elements in the 
success of any such program, of which so far we have given serious ‘1 
attention only to the first. I 

I think in our kind of society the first and necessary condition is mt 
an ‘arousal 6f public opinion to the nature of the crisis and the building 
of consensus with regard to this problem. And I believe this has t] 
happened in the U Jnited States. I think our new spapers have played is 
a heroic role in this. as 

The second ingredient which one needs, and which [ am not sure +] 





we have, is to somehow do things which will influence people through 
their own personal motiv ations to do the job. In my opinion, no 
amount of well-meaning assertions as to the importance of education d 
is likely to really influence the individuals in most communities— 
those at least who have to spend their hard-earned tax money out of 
the local budget to change the school system—nor can they reasonably 
be expected to change their values on the basis of argument alone. al 

I would suggest that what is necessar y isa program not of coercion 
but, if you like, of a certain kind of inducement. I think people 
will change their patterns on the local level when they recognize how 
much it is to their own personal interest, and I mean by that the 
interest also of all the young people in their community, to meet 
certain standards. of 
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For example, if the colleges and universities would raise their 
standards, and they are more autonomous, I think this itself would 
have a substantial influence. 

In the second place, if grants were to be made to communities to 
the extent that they attain certain levels of training in their com- 
munity, that the communities would find an inducement to increase 
the amount of scientific education and to make other changes in their 
curricula, without in fact being forced to do so by a Federal directive. 
We have many such programs now. I think they are not in conflict 
with our general system. There are many types of awards made to 
communities, matching awards, depending on the extent to which the 
community does certain things on its part. And I think it is only 
by moving in this direction, very seriously, that we will make a really 
major breakthrough. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t one of our problems just the sense of 
values that we have? Now what makes you think that young people 
are really going to apply themselves to scholarship if they can just 
get through school and get a diploma, and after they have had a general 
education, industry will pick them up and pay them twice as much 
as they can get by going into teaching or a laboratory of a research 
establishment? This is re: ally what it boils down to. 

I was up in New York C ity not long ago where I was told of the 
numbers of principals of high schools that had left their jobs to take 
up driving hove trucks, because of the salary and the commissions 
that they obtained. 

Now in the meantime the cost of living has gone up. In the mean- 
time people are hard pressed for a dozen and one different things in 
their economic life, and here is an opportunity requiring fewer hours 
work, more money, and maybe a greater amount of leisure time. Add 
to this the fact that the values in our societ y are based on belonging 
to the club, being an economic success. 

We have a tendency to look with scorn on people who are only ¢ 
success in the field of creative thought or art or music or scholarship, 
I will not say scorn, but we surely do not embrace them as the heroes 
of our day and age. 

Now I am concerned about this, because I know some people have 
the feeling—and I am one of those—that we need to pump more money 
into the educational structure. But Iam beginning to wonder whether 
or not this is really going to get the scholariship you and I want, or 
the application. 

Now in the average American society no longer can be seen work 
atterns established for young people. What is there for them to 
do? What can they do? There is no wood for them to cut. There 
are few lawns to mow. I am talking about the urban dweller, 85 
pereent of our people. 

These are some of the basic problems that young people will tell you 
about. 

Now work habits are not created alone in school; they are a part 
of the home, community, and school. 

That is one thing. 

Secondly, if you have a sense of values in your soe iety in which 
sc holarship is on the low end of the totem pole or on the last rung 
or the middle rung of the ladder, and other values are higher, how 
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are you going to get a program under way which will really stimulate 
scholarship ? 

We are constantly talking about the universities raising their stand- 
ards. Now that is fine. Private universities will do that. I hope 
that State universities will do it. But one of two things can happen. 
Publicly supported schools may not do that, but if they do, at the 
higher educational levels, they will not get very many students. 

I must say that my experience as a teacher was not long, but I have 
been a little closer to it than some others. To find students who can 
read and write well isa problem. I am speaking now of good school 
systems, school systems which have been given national prizes for 
their effective education. It is not that the student is not reasonably 
intelligent—it is just that he has never been required to do these 
things. 

What are you going to do about it / 

Mr. Inxexes. Well, if you are suggesting that teachers’ salaries 
should be increased, you will find me a warm supporter. 

Senator Humpnrey. I recognize that teachers’ salaries ought to be 
increased. I think we need more facilities. I think we ought to have 
better schools. Let us assume everybody agrees to that proposition. 

Now, how do you get the young people to go to work? How do 
you get the scholarship? You can establish standards at a university, 
but what if no one qualifies / 

Mr. Inxeves. I think you do touch on a really crucial question. I 
think you touch on a very real problem when you say there have been 
certain changes in the whole atmosphere in American families which 
perhaps, we cannot be certain—but which perhaps seem to induce 
toward less of the kind of conscientiousness and concertedness of ef- 
fort, the ability to put off the pleasures of the moment in favor of 
hard work, because it is both an obligation and a duty or responsi- 
bility to important people in your environment at the moment, par- 
ticularly your father and mother, but also the larger community, and 
also because in the offing this will presumably bring certain kinds of 
important awards whieh may be crucial to some people. 


INCENTIVES FOR EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


In part the nature of our pay scale reflects this system of values, 
and people, as you suggest, are influenced by it. 

I have studied this problem in great detail with regard to the 
Soviet population. The Soviet revolution was in part a success be- 
cause the parents, although many of them could not adapt to the 
conditions of Soviet life, were so aware of the situation their children 
would face that they raised those children, often against their own 
best wishes, in a way in which they knew would best adapt those 
children to the realities of life in the Soviet Union. 

Now, this was done in an oppressive atmosphere we do not want 
to emulate. 

But I think it is necessary to change the conception that parents 
have of what it is that will make their child’s life a success, because 
I think they are motivated by this. And one of the things which 
will motivate parents is a growing awareness that either well edu- 
cated and capable people who work hard and produce for the coun- 
try are more respected and are more rewarded, or, perhaps more 
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frightening, that this is the only path toward economic success and 
well being and toward winning a position of respect in your com- 
munity. 

Now, obviously, of course, our entire business world and many 
other elements of the society also make a contribution. We do not 
want to lose all the talent we have in these areas. Our problem is, 
I think, to siphon more talent from other channels and directions, 
especially undeveloped talent, talent which otherwise does not com- 
plete its training, toward these channels. 

I think, however, that the economic rewards that these groups receive 
and such support as they get from bodies of this kind, which 1s crucial, 
I think, in affecting public opinion, will be very important factors in 
that direction. 

The prestige of occupations of the learned kind, if I may say, is not 
bad in the United States. I am speaking of a national sample of 
opinion in which people all over the country were asked to rate the 

eneral prestige or standing of occupations. And the professions, 
including the teacher, especially the university teacher, did not do 
badly. 

Senator Futsricur. What about the elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers ? 

Mr. Inxetes. They were quite a ways down the list. 

Senator Humpurey. The math teacher in the school which one of 
my boys attends works every night in the neighborhood drugstore in 
order to make a living. And his wife works during the day. Now, I 
am concerned about this. 

When the young people go to school on the school bus, sometimes 
they spend an hour and a half in the morning on the bus getting to 
school, and then they have to be let out of school early in order to get 
home. So the school day is shortened, because the big school districts 
are large and the students spend one-third of their time on the bus 
getting to and from school. This is not unusual at all. I can think of 
a neighborhood within a few blocks of mine in which a bus ride of an 
hour and 15 minutes is not unusual at all. And therefore the school 
has to cut down on the study periods. The students attend school a 
certain number of hours, but the study periods have been abolished. 

And the environment of the modern American community today, 
regrettably, is not designed for thoughtful meditation. With tele- 
vision, radio, and the traffic and the hubbub that are present in a 
modern American community, one has to have great powers of con- 
centration. 

Now, I just mention this as one of the problems because everybody 
talks about how we are going to improve the academic level. I have 
agreed with you already on the areas of money and facilities and 
better paid teachers. But I think it goes much deeper, to a matter 
which possibly we do not have the time to discuss here. 

I have heard from others who went to the Soviet Union to study 
attitudes and behavior patterns and the environment that one of the 
reasons why the Soviet system produces a degree of scholarship and 
attainment is because, like in early America, there is present a feeling 
of urgent necessity to work. Also, there are the pressures of work, 
and the pressures that “my children are not going to go through what 
I went through.” That situation no longer exists in this country. 
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some of the things I went through, and my parents before me. They 
were the ones who said “Our children are not going to go through what 


I went through.” 
Now, I think that this is a part of the general problem of environ- 


ment. 


SOVIET “PEACE OFFENSIVE” AND U. 8S. PROPAGANDA 


Now, I want to ask you one more question about the peace offensive 
which has been undertaken by the Soviet Union. Do you think the 
United States and its allies have been able to identify themselves as 
really seeking peace in the world ? 

Mr. Inxetes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Why have we not been able to? Isn’t that 
an amazing thing’ Here we are, people dedicated to peace. Why 
is it we have not been able to get the message across to the people of 
the world when we are supposed to be past masters at communication ‘ 
That is the whole basis of democratic government. Why is it we 
have not been able to get across to the world our image of being a 
peace-seeking, peace-loving people? 

Mr. Inxe es. I think there are two considerations involved, one of 
which is very hard to control, and it is hardly our fault, and it is 
a substantial advantage the Soviet Union has. 

In many parts of the world the kind of social change taking place, 
the rapid upheavals, which involve breakdowns in traditional ways 
of life, have created a predisposition in many populations of the 
world to blame the great difficulties through which they are living on 
the have nations of the world, which includes outstandingly the 
United States. And this is not necessarily because of anything that 
we did, but rather it is a condition which is associated with change 
on a large scale. 

I think we should never forget this disadvantage in our criticisms 
of those responsible for our propaganda offensive. 

At the same time, it is my feeling we have done extremely poorly 
in this respect. I mean we have done much less well than our actual 
position made it possible for us to do. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. Now, why? I thoroughly agree with 
you that our actual position should have given us some advantage. 
Why didn’t we capitalize on the advantage ? 

Mr. Inxetes. I think several factors contributed, if I may say so. 
And I think ultimately this was the greatest source of difficulty— 
that is, the feeling that after all the real issues should not lose their 
dignity by being made objects of propaganda programs. And I feel 
that this has, if I may say so, characterized some of the most crucial 
thinking in our Government in recent times. 

Senator Humpurey. Why should people who run for office be ad- 
dicted tosuch nonsense? I can understand how somebody who thought 
he was in a certain position, say, by divine right of kings, would more 
or less feel that we ought not lend such lack of dignity to the funda- 
mental issues. But this is a nation which has thousands of people 
elected to thousands of posts. And every one of them gets elected on 
a kind of program of propaganda. We hope that the propaganda is 
the truth, but sometimes it is less than truth. ! 
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And here we are, the people who should know how to convey a 
message as to what is best about us. No man goes out in a campaign 
and says “Here is what is wrong with me.” ‘He goes out and says, 
“You elect me and these wonderful things will happen to you.” This 
is what happens in American economic : and political life every day 
of the year. 

But when it comes to this international propaganda, you have put 
your finger on it. It is said “Well, we do not want to lend a lack of 
dignity to our good policies.” Is this because the people talking about 
these policies never really had to fight their way up the ladder for 
position ¢ 

Mr. Inxees. That might be. It seems to me, if I may say so, that 
there has been in the Government a lack of awareness of the seriousness 
of the propaganda side of the conduct of international affairs. This 
is not something that goes separate from diplomacy, but it is, in a 
broad sense, part of diplomacy. And the diplomat who feels it is 
beneath him to engage in a profound consideration of the attitudes and 

values about him and his Government which are connected with the 
negotiations with regard to the particular issues he is dealing with is 
lacking in adequacy of comprehension of his role. 

Senator Humeurey. Why should this be? I agree with what you 
are saying. 

Senator Futsricur. Will the Senator permit me to say one word 
before I leave. I would remind him that the House of Representa- 
tives has been just as ruthless in cutting appropriations for this pur- 
pose year after year and time after time. And all of its Members are 
elective officials. So I do not quite accept the idea that this is com- 
pletely the fault of the bureaucrats. Some Members of Congress do 
not believe in propaganda. 

Senator Humpurey. Except for themselves. 

Senator Fu.srigut. Then you know how to explain that as well as 
Ido. I cannot explain that. But I do not want to Jet the record stand 
on the theory that the officials in the USIA are completely to blame. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, it does not take much money to write a 
letter, and Bulganin has not spent a million dollars writing letters. 
I do not think it required any great appropriation, even from the 
Supreme Soviet, to send his letters over here. And they contain some 
of the smartest propaganda which has ever been made. 

The Soviets send a letter here on every occasion, and every time 
there is a meeting, there is a letter, and it is to the point. This is not 
unusual. I know people who run for public office who do this all the 
time, right in the United States, and it works very effectively. But the 
Soviets, people who never get elected to anything, are masters in the 
technique of persuasion and of propaganda. 

Why is it that we do not seem to sense this? Why is it we do not 
have any such program of letters—just a simple thing like a letter? 

Mr. Inxetes. W ell, in line with what you have said, it is a matter 
of realizing what it is that is the most important force in influencing 
popular thinking around the world with regard to another country 
and its intentions. And in my opinion, although libraries are very 
valuable, and newspapers are very valuable, most people are not very 
good readers of books or even consistent readers of newspapers. And 
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it is hard anyhow to get certain kinds of information into foreign 
newspapers. 

The thing that captures the popular imagination is the concentra- 
tion on a few very small, crucial issues, and the keeping up of a cam- 
paign with regard to those issues which reiterates your position re- 
peatedly and makes it plain to the simple people of the world. 

I feel we have not done an outstanding job of this and have tended 
to follow the Soviet lead. 

The peace campaign is the outstanding example, Iam not unaware 
of the problems that faced our Government with regard to inducing 
people in Europe that we were not going to abandon them. But I 
do not'think it was necessary to act in way to allow the Soviets to be 
the ones who emerged throughout the entire world as the people de- 
voted to peace, and the United States as the Government and people 
who were somehow, if not devoted to war, at least bent on interna- 
tional conflict. 

And I think with regard to the idea of the letters—in my opinion, 
the letters are too long. It is the much more simple slogans that have 
been put out which are really crucial, and the repeated declarations 
and affirmations at crucial points in time of what our position is. 

I would say that the present negotiations with regard to travel are 
a good example. We have mistakenly assumed, I think, that we could 
somehow maneuver the Soviets on a ticktacktoe basis into opening 
larger areas by restricting parts of the United States. I see no con- 
ceivable gain in this, because they will open and close areas when it 
suits them, and we will make adjustments accordingly. And mean- 
while we lose the opportunity of appearing to the world as the kind of 
nation of free travel that we are. 

I think that this is an utterly ridiculous position for us to be ma- 
neuvered into, and rather than announce that we are going to open 
up a few areas if they will, which makes it look as if we have restric- 
tions, our whole program should be based upon complete openness of 
our Territories and repeated announcements throughout all the world 
that the United States is a land of completely free and unrestricted 
travel, whereas the Soviet Union is a place where even an ordinary 
tourist is restricted to a list of a few cities and in practice within 
those cities to a list of 25 or 30 institutions. 

Senator Humenrey. I could not agree with you more. And I rec- 
ommended exactly the same thing when I made my recent talk on 
disarmament. But not a single medium of communication was inter- 
ested in that point, despite the fact that I tried to headline that in the 
speech. 

PWhat we should say to the Soviets is—“Look, we are an open coun- 
try. Come one, come all. We will give visas for visitors to any place 
they want to go.” And, by this, we would really put the Soviets on the 
spot. But we never do it. 

Take, for example, Members of Congress. I listened to the radio 
this morning and it said there was a meeting of some of the leaders 
of Congress here the other day, and the announcement was made that 
we had new lethal weapons. I venture to say there will not be one 
of them that will get a letter from anyone saying “hallelujah.” When 
people hear that, they will just sit back in fear. 
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But if one comes out of a meeting and announces that we have de- 
signed a program and dedicated our lives to the seeking of a just 
peace, you will really find out how the people feel about it. 

Now, I made a talk about peace, and I received more letters on that 
one talk than I had received on any issue since I began my public life 
in 1945. They have come in by the thousands, from ‘thoughtful people 
all over America—letters from presidents of universities, doctors, 
scientists, and eminent business people—saying, “thank God, some- 
body is willing to say the word ‘peace’ in the United States.” 

Now, I did not say peace just for appeasement. I said we must 

maintain our strength, and have the necessary arms to protect our- 
selves, and that there should be inspection if any disarmament ar- 
rangements are to be made—in fact, a stepped-up offensive in propa- 
ganda. But I said the word “peace.” And I think we ought to use 
that word. 

Now, I go to a Sunday school where there is a lot of talk about 
peace, and no talk about H-bombs. In Russia the Soviets burned 
down the Sunday schools, but they are talking about peace. The next 
thing you know, they will make Christmas a national holiday. 

The Cuarrman. Have you finished, Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes,sir. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I want to thank Mr. Inkeles very much. It 
has been a very interesting afternoon. I hope you will think it has 
been worthwhile. 

Mr. Inxetes. I enjoyed it very much. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the heari ing was adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Sparkman, Smith, 


and Aiken. 


The Cuamman. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee continues today the review of our foreign policy. In 
this hearing, we hope to obtain a better idea of the image of the United 
States which is projected abroad by our declared policies, propaganda, 
and other international activities. 

We have as our witness today, Mr. George V. Allen, Director of the 
United States Information Agency. Mr. Allen is well known to the 
members of the committee. He is a diplomat and information special- 
ist of many years’ experience. 


Before we begin, I want to state that we had scheduled for this 


hearing a second witness, Philip Wylie. Yesterday afternoon the com- 
mittee received the following telegram from Mrs. Wylie: 


Mr. Wylie ill and cannot come to Washington. Very sorry. 


I am sorry that Mr. Wylie cannot be with us today. 

(Mr. Wylie subsequently submitted a statement for the record. The 
statement appears on p. 413 of the hearings. ) 

Will you go ahead, Mr. Allen? Please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you have already men- 
tioned, the committee has informed me that it would be interested in 
obtaining some understanding of the image of the United States that 
is projected abroad by our policies and actions and how it compares 
with the Soviet image. 

In short, how are we and the Soviet Union seen by others, and why. 

We would also like to have your estimate of the significance of this projection 
in the total international position of the United States, and any suggestions you 
may wish to advance for improving the image of this country. 

As you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, my own service has been for 
the last 28 years in the Foreign Service of the Department of State, so 
it is almost inevitable that most of the remarks that I shall make will 
be based on my experience in that capacity rather than such knowledge 
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as I have from my present position, although I have now been in my 
present job for some 3 months and have been closely associated with 
the information and cultural relations work for some 10 years. 

As regards the posture of the United States as seen abroad, there are 
certain unfavorable aspects which I would like to mention first and 
which I think we as American officials and the American public in 
general should recognize and should face very frankly. 


UNITED STATES PICTURED AS RESPONSIBLE FOR A NEW TYPE OF 
IMPERIALISM 


In many parts of the world the United States is considered to be 
responsible, whether consciously or subconciously, for what is some- 
times termed a new type of imperialism. That attitude has come 
about, it seems to me, primarily for three reasons. 

First, it seems to me to result from the fact that the United States 
today, for the first time in its history, has considerable military forces 
dispersed abroad and has built up certain military bases outside the 
United States which has led people, particularly those who are in- 
clined to see imperialists under the bed, to suspect that the United 
States is engaged in imperialist type activities. I have in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, particularly the peoples of the “countries under develop- 
ment,” as I believe the phrase is now. I refer mostly to the nations of 
the Near and Middle East, Africa, south Asia, and the Far East. 

There is some slight feeling of this kind even in Western Europe, but 
it is not the majority opinion there, in my view. 

I have just said, Senator Aiken, that the posture of the United 
States as viewed abroad has certain unfavorable aspects, and one of 
them is that the United States is considered by a good many people to 
be carrying out, consciously or unconsciously, a type of new imperial- 
ism. And I have suggested that in my opinion one of the reasons is 
that the United States has wide dispersal of troops abroad today which 
it never had before in peacetime and is engaged in the construction of 
military bases outside the United States. 

A second reason for the feeling that the United States, whether 
we are conscious of it or not, is gradually engaging in a new type of 
imperialism, is the suspicion that perhaps we are carving out spheres 
of influence for ourselves. 

I used to hear my Indian friends say this from time to time when 
I was in India. I used to quarrel with them a good deal about their 
accusations against American imperialism. I would say, “I cannot 
understand how you can possibly accuse the United States of being 
imperialist-minded. 

“Our whole history, our whole background has been to the con- 
trary. 

“We do not have any colonies. Those that we did have we have 
given away or offered their freedom. We have done everything we 
possibly can to try to help dependent peoples gain their independence 
and yet I hear you say that we are imperialist-minded. How can 
you possibly justify that?” 

The answer sometimes runs this way: “Great Britain accumulated a 
reat empire, and if you read British history books, you will find that 
ritain did not start out intending to carve out a great empire. They 

did not have a blueprint that said where they were going and what 
they were going to control. The British historians claim that Britain 
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did it in a fit of absent-mindedness. They picked up a little real estate 
here and a little real estate there and it just happened.” 

And so the Indians would often say to me, “Maybe you Americans 
are sort of absent-mindedly doing something of this kind.” 

They point to certain areas in the Far East where the United States 
has been particularly active, in the economic field, the military field, 
and the political field, and say, “We are concerned that maybe there 
are areas in which you are establishing, whether consciously or not, 
such a dominant position that America exercises undue control or 
has the potentialities of doing so.” 

I repeat, members of the committee, what I have said to start with. 
You have asked me to tell you my opinion as to the posture of the 
United States abroad. I think we must look at these matters as 
frankly as we possibly can. There are sometimes mistaken attitudes 
and often misconceptions, but I want to say what I have run into in 
my own experience. 

Another reason for some fear of a new imperialism of the United 
States arises from the fact that the United States is continually en- 
gaging in more and more widespread economic activity around the 
world. 

I hasten to say I think that our increased economic activity abroad 
is a very good thing. I am glad we are doing it. Among the 4 
Western powers which are developing petroleum resources in the 
Middle East, the position of the United States has increased, relative 
to that of the other 3 countries, very markedly during the last 10 or 
15 years. American firms now control a larger proportion of the 
petroleum developments in the Middle East than any other country. 

We are building factories overseas, and I am very happy that we 
are. I think it is in the mutual interests of foreign countries and 
ourselves that we should see more American investments in Latin 
America, Western Europe, and elsewhere. 

We shall probably see a lot more building of American factories 
abroad with the development of the European common market and 
the free trade area. 

[ think it is all to the good. But it does cause some people to say, 
“You see, the United States, through their Export-Import Bank loans, 
through their private investments, through their economic aid activ- 
ity of one sort of another, is penetrating more and more.” 

Some people feel a concern lest the American way of life, follow- 
ing our economic activities overseas, may overwhelm their own way of 
life or their cultural heritage. You have heard references in Europe 
to the Coca-Cola invasion, of something else of that sort. 


UNITED STATES PICTURED AS OVEREMPHASIZING MILITARY MIGHT 


A second unfavorable attitude toward the United States that one 
sees and hears frequently today results from the fact that the United 
States seems much more concerned than ever in the past with its mili- 
tary posture. This tends to give some people the attitude that the 
United States tends to feel too much that the problems of the world 
will eventually be solved through military means. I am thoroughly 
convinced that this is an unwarranted attitude, but at the same time, 
I must say in all honesty that it exists in a good many minds around 
the world. 
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People hear references rather frequently, in American public state- 
ments, to our military might and our ability to blast one country or 
another off the face of the earth if necessaary. Things of that kind 


tend to give a military image of the United States which is unfor- 
tunate. 


ATTITUDE OF WESTERN EURVPE AND UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS TOWARD THE 
UNITED STATES 


In my remarks up to now, I have spoken more or less generally, 
without particular reference to geographical areas. But I think 
it is worth while to break down the subject into geographical areas 
for a moment, because the attitude toward the United States in 
one geographical area sometimes is quite opposite from what it is in 
another. 

The most typical example of this is the difference in the attitude 
toward the United States in Western Europe and in the underdevel- 
oped areas. Western Europe considers us by and large to be anti- 
colonial. 

We must recognize very frankly that many people in the Nether- 
lands are inclined to blame the United States for the loss of the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Many people in France suspect that the United States is trying to 
encourage people in the French Empire—previously it was Indo- 
china, now it is Algeria, tomorrow maybe it will be somewhere else— 
in their desires to obtain self-government or independence. Perhaps 
members of the committee have heard of a feeling in France that 
the United States wants to get France out of those areas so Americans 


can step in and take their place—American business, American oil 
companies, or some other American interest. The general feeling 
in the Western European ety which still have colonies is that the 


United States is on the side of the colonies against the home country. 

On the other hand, I, who have spent most of my time in the under- 
developed areas of the world, have heard constantly the contrary at- 
titude towards the United States. People in Asia and Africa think 
we are lined up with the western European powers, that since we 
are a member of NATO, we will always support Portugal against 
India in the quarrel over Goa, or France against the Arabs in the 
quarrel over Algeria, or any European country when it has a colonial 
problem. 


ATTITUDE OF COUNTRIES OF SOUTH ASIA AND THE FAR EAST TOWARD THE 
UNITED STATES 


The attitude toward the United States in south Asia and the Far 
East, in addition to those which I have mentioned before, is inclined 
to be that the United States follows unenlightened racial practices 
inside our country. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


_ As regards the Soviet Union itself, I do not have a great deal of 
information about the attitude of the Soviet people toward the United 
States, but I had an opportunity last summer to talk with a good 
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many people who had been to the Soviet Union for one reason or 
another, either to attend a youth conference or merely as tourists. 

A lot of ships came through Piraeus on the way to or from the 
Black Sea, stopping at Odessa and the Crimea before coming back. 
The general remarks I heard were that the Russian lay seem to be 
very “much interested in the United States and rather favor ably dis- 
posed toward Americans as Americans. 

However, they had been conditioned by their own propaganda to 
the extent that everyone, without exception, echoed the idea that the 
Soviet Government wants peace and the American Government wants 
war. How widespread that is, I do not know. I merely offer that 
bit of evidence for what it’s worth. 


GENEROSITY OF AMERICANS NOTED ABROAD 


Now let’s turn to some of the favorable aspects of the attitude of 
foreign peoples toward the United States. 

In the first place, I think the United States as a government and 
Americans as people, are generally regarded pretty “much through- 
out the world, and cert tainly i in the countries outside the Iron Curtain, 
as an extremely generous people, both as a government and as individ- 
uals. Americans are regarded as generous : hearted both in their emo- 
tions and their feelings as well as their pocketbooks. 

I recognize that there are exceptions, but that is my impression of 
the majority attitude. 


UNITED STATES REGARDED AS CENTRAL FOCUS OF FREE WORLD'S POWER 


Secondly, people in the world regard the United States as a very 
powerful country, both economically and militarily. They regard 
the United States as the central focus of the power of the free w orld. 

The relative position of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
in the minds of people abroad, tends to shift from time to time as a 
result of events such as the putting up of sputnik by the Soviets and 
their claims of superiority in military missiles. But on the whole, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the United States is regarded as an 
extremely powerful and strong country, and that if the chips were 
down, the United States and her friends would probably come out 
on top. 

I believe that isthe general impression. 


ATTITUDE THAT UNITED STATES HAS CAPACITY FOR GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The attitude also is that the United States is still a growing and 
srdaat country, that we are not a country which has passed its 
yeak and is going down. People who speak about the future of the 
Dnited States speak about it with optimism, enthusiasm, and confi- 
dence that over the period of the next generation or longer we will 
continue to develop and grow and not either stagnate or go downhill. 


ATTITUDE THAT UNITED STATES FOLLOWS DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


The general attitude toward the United States also in my opinion 
is that we are a democratic country—not a perfect country, not a 
country without any blemishes, but by and large a country where free- 
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dom is exercised, where people are free to criticize the government 
and where newspapers are free to express their opinions in their edito- 
rials. 

One hears from time to time remarks about the lack of perfection 
in the American democratic system, but I do not believe I have ever 
run into anybody who has doubted that basically the United States 
is a country which follows democratic principles. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD UNITED STATES MORE FAVORABLE THAN UNFAVORABLE 


On balance, I would say that the attitude toward the United States 
abroad, while not as favorable as I would like, is more favorable than 
it is unfavorable. 

I recognize that that is not a very strong statement, but I will go at 
least that far. 


PRESSURE FOR IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Tet me remind you of one thing that stands out very sharply. 

When we talk so much about the fact that the Soviets are winning 
the cold war or that the United States is behind in the arms race in 
this or that aspect, we are inclined to be rather discouraging in our 
remarks. But let’s remember this. For the last 10 years, between 
four and six thousand people have escaped each week from behind the 
Iron Curtain to gain freedom. That is a stark fact that tends to 
counteract some of the pessimism that people often throw around. 

The pressure for immigration into the United States has not lessened 
in the slightest since sputnik went up or since any other event has 
happened. There has never been in the history of the world a country 
which has been subjected to so much pressure, by people who want to 
come and live in it, as has been and continues to be exerted by people 
who want to live in the United States today. This includes people of 
every color and creed, and the picture has not changed since Little 
Kock. 

That fact seems to belie the impression that we are flat on our back 
and have lost out to the Soviets in the race for the opinion of mankind. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that many people are saying unkind 
things about the United States today. 


WHY IS UNITED STATES CRITICIZED AND DISLIKED ABROAD? 


The question is very often asked, why don’t we seem to be doing 
better in the opinion of peoples around the world. There certainly 
has never been a country which has devoted as much of its resources 
and of its taxpayers’ money to helping other people as the United 
States has in the period since the last war. Why are we so often criti- 
cized and even disliked ? 

Let me give one example which I think may tend to illustrate the 
reason. 

My last post was in Greece. The subject of Cyprus was the most 
excited one for the Greek people and the most.important one so far 
as Greek foreign relations were concerned. As you well know, the 
United States has no direct responsibility for the Cyprus question. 
It is a British colony, the people of which are ethnic Greeks and ethnic 
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Turks in the relationship of approximately 80 percent Greeks to 
perhaps 18 percent Turks, with 2 percent of various other national 
groups. 

The United States would like nothing better than to be left come 
pletely alone if we had our choice in the C yprus issue. There are 
82 members of the United Nations today. Yet the most conspicuous 
pressure in the United Nations and on the streets of Athens with 
regard to the Cyprus question is directed to the United States—not 
to any other of the 82 members of the United Nations. Why is this? 
Sometimes we are accused in the United Nations of twisting the 
arms of members of other delegations to try to get them to vote the 
way we want them to. 

The Greek Foreign Minister explained to me the situation in what 
seemed to me very clear terms. He had been the chairman of the 
Greek delegation to the United Nations for the last four times, the 
Cyprus question was debated. 

He said: 

I do not accuse you Americans of twisting arms very often. You do not 
usually have to do so. Here is what happens. Among those 82 members of the 
United Nations, many do not care at all about the Cyprus question. Some of 
them do not even know where it is. It does not make any difference to them 
whether it stays the way it is, whether it goes to Turkey, whether it goes to 
Greece, whether it is partitioned or whether it is not partitioned. But they 
do have some problem which is either before the United Nations or which 
might come before it that is of direct concern to their countries. They would 
all like to get the support of the United States on problems in which they have 
a particular interest. 

This is the Greek Foreign Minister talking. He said: 

You can see people watching Mr. Cabot Lodge, and when Cabot Lodge holds 
up his hand to vote on a question, an average of at least 20 hands go up just 
because Cabot Lodge raised his hand. Those people want to be able to come 
around and say to the chief of the American delegation later, when a matter 
of interest to them arises, “You see, we voted the way you did on this question 
and this question and this question. Now when our question comes up, we hope 
very much you will remember that and vote with us.” 

That is why the United States, much more than any other of the 
82 members of the United Nations, gets pressure, and often the brick- 
bats, on cases in which we are not directly concerned. 

Recently, when the United States did not vote 100 percent the way 
the Greeks wanted us to, mobs demonstrated in the streets of Athens 
and broke our windows. I think it is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, in’ 
considering your question regarding the posture of the United States 
abroad, to remember that many people quarrel with us for reasons. of 
this kind. 

CANADIAN REACTION TO VANGUARD FAILURE 


Let me close with one further illustration. Recently a member 
of the other body of the Congress, Congressman Hale Boggs, of 
Louisiana, received a letter from one of his constituents, a Dr. Wirth 
in New Orleans. Dr. Wirth had seen an editorial from a newspaper 
in Ottawa, Canada—the Ottawa Journal. This editorial had com- 
mented on the fact that a few days previously, a film in a cinema in 
Toronto showed the effort. of the United States to put up the Van- 
guard, and the failure of that effort. When the film showed our 
failure, a number of people in the audience cheered, applauding the 
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failure of the United States to put up the Vanguard. The editorial 
condemned the people who were so shortsighted as to do that, pointing 
out that a United States failure was in fact a failure for Canada as 
well. 

Dr. Wirth raised the question why the United States, which had 
developed advertising and public relations to a point higher than any 
other country, could not mobilize the giant brains of the advertising 
and public relations fraternity to project the United States better so 
penile would understand what good people we were. 

Mr. Boggs sent that letter to me and asked for my comments. 

I do not pretend that my answer was the best that could be given 
or that it was very new or very profound, but it seems to me pertinent 
to your inquiry, so with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read it. My reply was dated February 10: 


Dear Mr. Boaes: I have read with much interest Dr. Wirth’s letter and the 
editorial from the Ottawa Journal enclosed with your letter of January 27. 

Dr. Wirth is disturbed, naturally, that some Canadians cheered when they saw 
newsreels showing our failure in the Vanguard effort. He asks why the adver- 
tising giants of America cannot be mobilized to convince the world of our sincere 
desire to do good. 

The fact is that the Advertising Council of America does work very closely with 
the Government in its overseas information activities, just as it has continuously 
since the last war. 


Could I take a second to let Senator Fulbright, who has just come 
in, know the point under discussion with regard to the posture of the 
United States abroad. 

Recently a film of the effort of the United States to put up the Van- 
guard was shown in a Canadian cinema, and when the fil showed 
that the effort had failed, some of the people in the audience cheered. 
A constituent of Hale Boggs in Louisiana found out about that and 
wrote to Congressman Boggs asking why we could not galvanize all 
of the advertising giants of America to project a better impression of 
the United States abroad. Mr. Boggs sent the letter to me and asked 
for my comments. I am reading my reply: 


As regards the second part of Dr. Wirth’s question, it is my opinion, based on 
28 years of Foreign Service experience, that people abroad do regard America 
as a nation and Americans as individuals as the most generous and openhearted 
people in the world’s history. 

Dr. Wirth, like many others, undoubtedly asks why, then, don’t they seem 
to like us. The answer to this question is more complicated, but in my opinion 
equally clear, 

The Arabs, while appreciating our generosity, think we favor Israel, while 
Israelis think we favor the Arabs. India thinks we favor Pakistan in the 
Kashmir dispute. Dependent peoples think we favor the European colonial 
powers. The French, on the other hand, suspect that we are trying to help 
Algeria and perhaps the rest of French Africa gain independence from France so 
American oil companies or some other American interests can step into France’s 
place. 

Greeks think we favor Turkey in the Cyprus issue, and break the windows of 
our library in Athens to show their anger. Turkey thinks we favor Greece, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

The answer to Dr. Wirth surely is that a great world power is involved in 
problems everywhere, whether we like it or not, and is bound to get a certain 
number of brickbats along with the bouquets. 

Some Canadians, like those Dr. Wirth has in mind, simply enjoy seeing the 
big fellow stub his toe once in a while. We Americans are not accustomed to 
being disliked, and it hurts our feelings. 

What should we do about this criticism of America? Some people say pull 
back inside our borders and let the rest of the world go hang. This is a 
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tempting suggestion, but it is not only impractical, it is impossible, for a dozen 
reasons. 

First, the rest of the world would not let us do it if we tried. Secondly, 
of the 39 materials essential to United States industry and defense, we are self- 
sufficient in only 9. Thirdly, we would soon find all of Europe, the Far Hast 
and Africa lined up in a camp opposed to us and Latin America would not be 
far behind. Strong as the United States is, we cannot survive without friends 
and allies. Far better than succumb to the temptations of isolation, we should 
recognize the facts of life, should not worry ourselves unduly over misunder- 
standings which are often inevitable, and should realize that leading nations 
in history have always had many of the problems we face today. 

I think the best answer you can give Dr. Wirth in all friendliness and frank- 
ness is to suggest that he relax—not into complacency, this is no time for com- 
placency—but into reality. In my view, we should follow as honest, straight- 
forward, and truthful a policy as God gives us the ability to know the truth, 
and not wear ourselves out or get stomach ulcers worrying about a few Canadians 
in a Toronto cinema. Sincerely yours. 


RUSSIA PICTURED AS STRONG AND DANGEROUS WORLD POWER 


The second part of your request, Mr. Chairman, was that I say some- 
thing about the posture of the Soviet Union as seen abroad. Let me 
say on that subject rather briefly that it has seemed to me for some time 
that when we think of the Soviet Union, we should divide our thinking 
into two aspects; that is, Russia as a great, strong power, and the 
Soviet Union as the head of the Communist movement in the world. 

Russia itself, in my opinion, is regarded by the peoples of the world 
generally as a very strong power, but also as a rather dangerous 
power. Now, every strong power in the world is resented to some 
extent, particularly by weaker powers who are inclined to fear that 
this strong power may some day threaten their independence. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that Russia as a nation has been looking 
toward the warm waters of the Middle East, toward the straits of the 
Dardanelles and toward the Persian Gulf, for generations before 
Karl Marx ever lived. And if by any chance communism were to 
disappear from the face of the earth tomorrow, Russia would still 
be there as an important and strong power. There is no reason to 
think that those 200-year-old aspirations of Russia would suddenly 
disappear. 

I am not saying this in any particular bitterness or criticism of 
Russia as a nation. It is a rather natural thing that Russia would 
look toward the warm water ports of the south. I am stating it 
merely as a fact of life. 

Ever since the so-called eastern question developed in the middle 
of the 19th century, the Ottoman Empire, which was on the verge of 
cracking up, held together because the great powers could not-decide 
how they would let it break up. Most of the countries of the Middle 
East became accustomed to playing off one great power against. the 
other in order to maintain their rather precarious independenee. 

I saw that policy being carried out when I was in Persia, as it has 
been for a hundred years or more in Persian history. When the 
heavy pressures were from the north, the Persians were inclined to 
encourage the British to come in from the south to counteract the 
pressure from the north. The British kept the Russians from earving 
slices off Persia, and vice versa. If the pressures from the south were 
too great, the Persians were inclined to look toward Russia, encourag- 
ing Russia to come in to offset the pressures from the British. That 
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practice did not change when Czarist Russia became Soviet Russia, 
It continued and may “happen again. If it had not been for Ameri- 
can pressure, Russia would have had Azerbaijan in 1946. 

I think, centlemen, we ought to realize that what is happening 
in the Arabic States today is something of the same sort. The Prime 
Minister of Egypt, the new President of the Arabic Republic, Mr. 
Nasser, is felt by many people to have turned much too far toward 
Soviet Russia. I do not want to go into details about that one way 
or the other, but I do suggest that we bear in mind that perhaps he 
might have turned tow ard a Czarist Russia or a democratic Russia or 
a Communist Russia with equal facility, because it is in the pattern 
of the way Middle Eastern countries have played the game for a long 
time. ; 

IMAGE OF SOVIET UNION AS LEADER OF COMMUNIST WORLD 


As regards the image of Soviet Russia as the leader of the Com- 
munist world, that image frightens people who are accustomed to the 
democratic process, but in the underdeveloped countries, particularly 
those which do not have much background in the democratic processes, 
Sovict Russia has a certain appeal to them as a country that is going 
places in a hurry.’ They think the Soviet system could help them re- 
make their economic and social structure within this generation. 

For that reason one often hears rather favorable remarks in the 
less developed countries with regard to the Soviet Union. 


SUCCESS OF SOVIET “PEACE CAMPAIGN” 


I referred earlier to the Soviet peace campaign. In my opinion 
this campaign has succeeded much more in the Soviet Union, where 
the Soviet Government can control all of its information mediums, 
than it has succeeded outside of the Soviet Union, 

Certain polis have been taken—Gallup poll type of things—on 
whether Russia or the United States is more belligerent. How re- 
‘able they are in many of the areas where they have been taken, I do 
not know, but in general, my own estimate as regards world opinion 
on the subject of which nation, Russia or the T Tnited States threatens 
the peace more, is that I would guess opinion to be somewhere about 
even, on the whole. Not many “people think the United States will 
consciously engage in military aggression, but they are somewhat con- 
cerned about what they feel is the inevitable direction in which Ameri- 
ean emphasis on military matters is leading. 


GENERATING MORE PUBLIC AWARENESS OF ATTITUDE ABROAD REGARDING 
/ UNITED STATES 

Mr. Chairman, I have not addressed myself to the subject of what 

we do about the unfavorable attitudes toward the United States, By 
terms of reference under your letter, you asked me to outline wh: at 
the, attitude toward the U nited States is at this moment and what we 
can do to improve the image of the United States abroad. 

I have three specifie suggestions to make on that. 

First. and foremost, I think we should try to do everything we can 
to. generate more public awareness inside the United States of the 
attitude abroad regarding the United States. For that reason I think 
the inquiry now being conducted by this committee is very pertinent 
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and very useful. Unless we Americans are reminded of it from time 
to time, we do not realize adequately what other people think of us, 
and sometimes we are not inclined—we are human like everybody else 
and are a little disinclined to face facts as honestly and as squarely 
as we might. 

I may “refer now to a letter that was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald yesterday morning from a girlin Vietnam. | 
think that kind of public inquiry is also all to the good. I do not know 
anything about the background of this ps articular letter, and some of 
the questions she asked, « ‘aused me, frankly, some surprise and concern. 

3ut a public discussion of the attitudes of foreigners like this Viet- 
namese girl toward the United States, I think, can only result in a 
good, clarifying public discussion, which will be wholesome and 


healthy. 
DOING AS LITTLE SWORD RATTLING AS POSSIBLE 


A second thing I suggest we do to improve our posture abroad is 
to doas little sword rattling as possible. 

Now, I am well aware that it would be utopian to expect that we 
would not hear any more statements by anybody in the United States 
expressing pride in the ability of our military forces to give a good 
accounting of themselves. I do not think we should expect, nor 
would it. be desirable, that no one refer to the fact that we have a 
strong military organization which could give a good accounting of 
itself if it had to. That is natural and proper. 

But I hope we will avoid to the extent possible anything that. gives 
the impression that. we are depending on armed forces to solve the 
problems of the world. 


UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA ADVANTAGE OVER THE 


The third thing I would like to suggest we do, gentlemen may 
sound to you rather like a platitude, but I feel it very strongly, par- 
ticularly in my present position as Director of the United States 
Information Agency. I think the greatest advant: age we have over 
the Soviet Union in the propaganda field is that we have a better 
product to offer. We should promote it with every ounce of our 
energy. I speak of the institutions on which the United States was 
founded and which permeate our Government, our philosophy, and 
our way of life. Speaking as objectively as any American can, I 
believe our democratic institutions are, on the whole, the finest the 
world has produced. 

I believe it was a great British scholar who referred to the Ameri- 
can Constitution as the greatest document ever stricken off by the pen 
of man. 

American basic principles, such as “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” “All men are created free and equal,” “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people”—epitomize what America has 
always stood for. They are the principles to which we should rededi- 
cate ourselves. 

And I am not saying this in the sense of oratory. I am saying it in 
the most genuine, real manner I can. We sometimes forget that in 
order to maintain our institutions, we must consider ourselves as a 
continuing revolutionary country. Those revolutionary ideas were 
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written into the heart and soul of our institutions. They are still 
good guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up too much of the committee’s time. 
I shall try to answer such questions as the members of the committee 
may have. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmaNn. I assume that you have no objection to our asking 
questions. 

Mr. Aten. Please do. 


COUNTERACTING FALSE IDEAS ABOUT OUR POLICIES 


The Cuatrman. There have been some false ideas abroad about 
United States foreign policies, have there not ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What have our representatives abroad done to 
counteract those false ideas ? 

Mr. Auten. You refer, Mr. Chairman, I suppose, to all of our rep- 
resentatives ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Atten. Diplomatic, information officers, and so forth? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. I am referring to our representatives 
abroad. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, having been one of our representatives 
abroad during most of the last 28 years, I can speak with some per- 
sonal experience on that subject. American representatives abroad 
are pretty much a cross-section of the people of the United States, by 
and large. Some are good, some are bad, and some are indifferent. 
Every one of them is supposed to spend his waking hours trying 
to give a correct picture of the United States. 

Many of our Ambassadors spend most of their time going about the 
countries to which they are accredited, making speeches, meeting 
people, giving press conferences, explaining what the United States 
is trying to do. The best ones do it most effectively and most often. 
Other of our representatives may not have quite as much aptitude 
or initiative in that field. 

In our information activities we are spending every ounce of energy 
and effort we can to try to give a correct picture of the United States 
to foreign peoples. Recently, we had a rather conspicuous example 
of that. 

One false picture of the United States that comes out of radio 
Moscow concerns the racial question in the United States. Moscow 
pictures the United States as a place where no Negro can get an 
education, where there are no schools for Negroes. Last summer the 
State Department and the USIA, under the President’s fund, ar- 
ranged for the visit of Marian Anderson to the Far East. It was a 
conspicuous success. She, in her person, with her ability and per- 
sonality not only as a singer but as a spokesman of the Negro race, 
made a tremendous impression throughout the Far East and south 
Asia. 

The United States Information Service has recently sent abroad 
150 copies of a film, in English, of her trip as shown by Ed Murrow on 
TV. We are now translating it into many languages. I hope it can 
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be shown in every movie house and on every television station around 
the world. 

I use that as one specific example of how we are trying to correct 
the false picture of the United States abroad. 







QUALITY OF AMERICAN REPRESENTATION ABROAD 









The Cuamman. Would you say that, in general, our representatives 
abroad are equipped to discuss that matter ? 

Mr. Aten. To discuss the correct picture of the United States? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Insofar as our way of life and our foreign policies at 
the present moment ? 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is basically a 
question whether we have the best people we could find to represent 
the United States abroad, because the equipment an American offi- 
cial has abroad really 

The Carman. I am not talking about how they are appointed or 
how they are selected. I am talking about the results. Are the per- 
sonnel who are selected equipped to do this job? 

Mr. Atxen. I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that the ability of a per- 
son to correct the false impressions of the United States, it seems to 
me, really depends on what equipment he had as an individual, his 
serocapre and his intelligence, long before he represented the United 

tates abroad. 

He is indoctrinated or briefed, he is given instructions about the 
events and developments in the particular country he is going to just 
before he leaves. But I think it would be incorrect to say that this 
little indoctrination, whatever we can furnish during the short period 
before he takes up his post, is going basically to change his funda- 
mental equipment to represent the United States adequately abroad. 
By and large, he already has that or he has not, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure that I understand you correctly, but 
I get the impression you think they are not adequately equipped in 
that respect. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; I am not implying that at all. I am saying 
that they are very much like American officials at home in that they 
are a cross section of Americans. I do not say that they are a specially 
outstanding elite group of people who are way above the average of 
Americans. I hope that their training and experience and their back- 
ground has been such that they have better than average ability. 
I believe they have better than average ability in this regard. But I 
do not want the committee to think I am trying to say that all of my 
colleagues in the service, and those who are not, are the best we could 
possibly find. 

I certainly do not make that claim insofar as I myself am concerned 
with the conduct of the foreign relations of the United States. 










































EQUALITY IN THE SOVIET UNION 






The Cuamman. You have touched on the question of racial equality. 
Would you say that, in general, the Russian Communists preach the 
idea of racial equality ? 
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Mr: Auten. Yes, sir; I think they teach it, and on the whole, I think 
they probably practice it. But equality in the Soviet Union is a 
strange sort of thing. When they have a meeting of the Presidium 
of the Soviet U nion, people of the various races of the Soviet Union 
sit on the Presidium interspersed and without any apparent distine- 
tion. But pretty soon, in a totalitarian police st: ate, equality becomes 
the equality of zero. That is, nobody in the Soviet Union has the right 
to express his mind freely or to write as he thinks aes The creative 
artists cannot create such books or literature or music or painting as 
their minds dictate. 

So from that point of view, the equality in the Soviet Union is the 
same for everybody and is the equality of zero. 

The Cuamman. Would you say that the willingness of the Com- 
munists to preach racial equality may explain to some extent why 
they are having some success in attracting peoples abroad, particu- 
larly in the newly developing countries ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I think that does; yes, sir. On the other hand, I would 
like to point out that as far as I am aware, the Soviet Union does 
not have a great racial problem inside the Soviet Union itself. The 
chief racial problem, according to my information, results from the 
“Russiafication” of the trans-Caucasus area inhabited principally by 
Moslems, who are persons of Turkish or Persian or Mongolian ori- 
gin. Russians are moving into those areas constantly, but there is 
nothing that would correspond in Soviet Russia or, as a matter of 
fact, in any country that I know of, to the racial question as it exists 
in the United States where we have persons of all the races of the 
world living in the same cities. I have in mind chiefly the oriental 
races in our Far West and the colored race in both the South and the 
great cities of the North. 

We have a type of racial problem that does not exist in the Soviet 
Union, so the Soviet Union can do a lot of preaching about it and 
not have to let the world know how it practices those principles. The 
U.S. S. R. not only does not have our type of problem but even if 
it did, there would be no possibility of free investigation of what 
the situation is. 


HOW USIA PRESENTS THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


The Cuatrman. Would you say that our country in its information 
and propaganda programs is a strong advocate of racial equality ? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman, the information program, insofar as I 
can direct it, will, as I indicated before, do as much as it ean to ad- 
here to the basic fundamental principles on which our country is 
founded. 

Now, I am fully aware of the problems we have on this subject in 
the United States. The information agency is a reflection of the 
United States. We picture the true situation in the United States 
as honestly as we can. 

When I said before that I thought we ought to rededicate our- 
selves to the early principles of the United States, I used the word 

“we” to refer to the American Government and the American _people 
as a nation, not specifically to any one branch of it, the USIA or 
any other. 

The USIA will reflect any such rededication of the American 
people and the American Government. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you. 
Senator Sparkman, do you have any questions ? 


USIA PERSONNEL 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my thanks 
to Mr. Allen for the very frank manner in which he has discussed 
this whole field. I had the privilege during the adjournment of 
Congress of visiting with many of the countries of the Far East and 
Southeast Asia, and I will say, Mr. Allen, that in each instance I 
tried to visit the USIA people. I talked with a great many of them 
and saw the work they were doing. 

My impression was that they were a group of people well prepared 
and ‘thoroughly dedicated to the job they were doing. I recognize 
that. sometimes there are some difficult problems which are not easily 
solved. 

LETTER FROM A VIETNAMESE GIRL 


You referred to the letter from the Vietnamese girl that appeared 
in yesterday’s Washington Post. Did you read the editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post ? 

Mr. Auuen. Yes, sir, I read that editorial. 

Senator SpAarKMAN. What is your comment on that editorial? 

Mr. Auten. I would have to look at it again if you have in mind 
asking questions in detail. 

Senator SparkMAN. No. Iam not going to ask questions in detail. 

Mr. Auten. In general, my impression was favor aoe: 

Senator SparkMAN. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well for this record to carry 
the letter that this Vietnamese girl wrote to Mr. Alfred Friendly, 
the editorial that was in the Post this morning, and the news item 
referring to it which appeared in the Post. I would like to offer for 
the record the letter from the girl, the news item, and the editorial. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The editorial, news item and letter referred to are as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post of February 25, 1958] 


Sue Asks FOR AN ANSWER 


The letter printed below was recently received by the managing 
editor of the Washington Post and an answer was made to it. It 
seemed to the editors, however, that the questions posed by the writ- 
er, a teen-age Vietnamese girl, reflected so well the “doubts toward 
your country,” which millions of people throughout the world may 
share, that the letter deserved wider circulation. It may be, also, 
that many Americans would like to give their answers to the ques- 
tions. The Washington Post will forward replies to her and, given 
the permisison of those who respond, will publish some of them at a 
later date. 


Mr. ALFRED FRIENDLY, 
Managing FRditor, the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FRIENDLY: I am a little Vietnamese girl, I saw your name in a news- 
paper and decided to write to you becatise your name sounded the nicest. 

Here are some questions I would like to know about America, for now, Viet- 
namese people are living under the help of your country. 

I would also like to let you know what I think about America. These ques- 
tions are my doubts toward your country. If you answer my questions, I am 
sure that all the other Vietnamese will appreciate it. 
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1. Does American Government help us because of friendly reasons or by its 
own interests? 

As for me I think that American Government helps Vietnamese people because 
of these principal reasons: 

(a) Commercial point of view: Vietnam will be a big market for the commerce 
and industry of America, 

(b) Strategic point of view: Vietnam will be used to stop communism. 

2. Is it right that the policy of American Government is to assimilate all the 
countries living under its help? 

3. Will Americans go home soon or will they stay in Vietnam for a hundred 
years? 

4. Do American people know that Ngo-Dinh-Diem is an American puppet as 
some of the Vietnamese think? 

5. Do American people know that 95 percert Vietnamese people don’t like 
them? 

Mr. Friendly, I found that although we live under the help of Americans but 
we don’t like Americans, we don’t get along with Americans. 

6. What do Americans think about Vietnamese people? Do they consider us 
as Negroes in America? 

7. Is President Eisenhower influenced by big capitalists such as General 
Motors, General Electric, or other interests? 

8. Why are there still a lot of white Americans do not get along with black 
Americans? Do they still have the impression that black Americans are their 
slaves? 

I think America is a democratic and free country so such a colored separation 
must be ended. The trouble at Little Rock, do you think that was a big shame 
hung over America? 

9. What do Americans think about the Russian man-made moon and 150 atomic 
submarines? 

I think that’s a big mortification for American Government. 

10. Do you agree with me that Americans do not have man-made moon because 
American spies could not work in Russia? (Russians control their country very 
rigid.) 

11. How can Hoollywood make James Dean more popular than President 
Hisenhower in Vietnam? 

If America is really a democratic country, I am sure that your Government 
will let you answer all of my questions. 

Sincerely yours, and thanks, 
Miss Lf-My.* 


[From the Washington Post of February 26, 1958] 


GirRu’s LETTER STIRS CAPITOL 


A letter to the managing editor of the Washington Post from a teen-age Viet- 
namese girl, reflecting some “doubts about your country,” stirred up lively in- 
terest at the Capitol yesterday. 

Comments on the letter ranged all the way from suggestions that the young 
lady come to the United States and see for herself what the truth is to criticism 
of the effectiveness of our own information program. 

Many of those commenting said the very nature of the questions asked by the 
Vietnamese teen-ager showed Russian propaganda was getting through to the 
people of the southeast Asian republic, whereas our own basic reasons for aiding 
Vietnam were not. 

“NAME SOUNDED NICEST” 


The letter, addressed to Alfred Friendly, managing editor of the Washington 
Post, “because your name sounded the nicest,” concluded: “If America really is 
a democratic country, I am sure that your Government will let you answer all 
of my questions.” 

Administration leaders were loath to comment on the record. But a number 
of high officials, especially those concerned with diplomatic and foreign aid 
problems in Vietnam, said they felt the letter might be turned to use by the 
Communists or even that the letter itself was a “Communist plant,” as one 
official suggested. 





1A pseudonym. 
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However, others said that the young lady’s letter demonstrated the nature of 
the problem the United States faces in many nations, especially in Asia, where 
so little is known of America and where Communist propaganda and half-truths 
have wide circulation. They felt that the letter reflected such propaganda even 
though they said they felt certain she had written it in good faith and was not 
in any way a Communist. 

Addressing the House, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr., Democrat, of Virginia, 
chairman of the International Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, invited the Vietnamese teen-ager “to visit the United 
States (and) confer with my subcommittee in order that we may discuss the 
questions she has raised, and other questions troubling us, that I feel sure she 
can help us answer.” 

FORWARDING REQUESTED 


Hardy, whose subcommittee visited southeast Asia last fall, during a tour 
of nine countries in which mutual-aid programs are operating, directed his 
letter of invitation to Friendly with the request that he “forward it to this 
courageous young lady as expeditiously as possible.” 

He told the House: 

“There is no better way for this girl to find the answers to her questions, it 
seems to me, than to visit this country and get them first hand. I believe also 
that this girl can help us by explaining just how the Vietnamese feel about 
America, point up to us why they feel that way, and where our effort to develop 
a close relationship with them has fallen short * * *” 

Across the Capitol, Senator A. S. (Mike) Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, 
read the letter to the Senate as supporting evidence for Monroney’s own call 
for creation of a new billion-dollar international lending agency to make long- 
term, low-interest loans to underdeveloped countries. 

“This (letter) proves the very point I am trying to make * * * that Uncle 
Sam is being placed in the role of Uncle Sap or Uncle Shylock, in continuation 
of unilateral aid through grants or loans,” said Monroney. 

“The letter proves undisputably that the rest of the world, particularly Asian 
countries, interpret our aid when given unilaterally as an effort to subvert their 
governments to satellite status. 

“We must move toward international banking sources if we are to extend 
aid on a self-respecting basis and thus avoid this unfounded charge.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said the Post should be congratulated for pub- 
lishing the letter “so that our own people can become aware of the Kremlin’s 
propaganda, and its effectiveness, and the challenge it poses to us.” 

Wiley said the letter “presents an opportunity for us,” adding: “This girl 
could be the beginning of a visitation group to this country. The group could 
be shown how false is Russian propaganda.” 

Senator John Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, former Ambassador 
to India, said apparently many people in southeast Asia share the Vietnamese 
girl’s doubts. Cooper said probably the best way to resolve these is to select 
the best possible people to represent us in international exchange programs so 
this country’s true aims can be correctly presented to the world. Cooper also 
urged that the USIA book program be expanded. 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Democrat of Oregon, said he plans to reply 
to the letter. 

“TI hope she’ll tell her friends that an American Senator says that no other 
country in the world has been as generous to its neighbors as the United States.” 

Senator John Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama, said the letter “gives us con- 
siderable to think about” and raises the question “how well is the story of 
American aims and purposes and accomplishments being told to people who live 
thousands of miles away?” 

Senator Jacob K. Javits, Republican of New York, termed the letter “a very 
interesting reflection of what I am sure represents at least a section of opinion.” 

Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat of Michigan, said he thinks the letter “indi- 
cates our failure to do a good job in selling the American way of life * * *” 

Senator Albert Gore, Democrat of Tennessee, said that to him the letter 
“illustrates the effectiveness of propaganda against the United States and the 
ineffectiveness of our own informational programs.” 
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How WE Loox 


The searching questions about the United States contained in the letter from 
a young Vietnamese girl which we published on the front page yesterday have 
caused considerable consternation in Washington. Some persons assume that the 
letter was a Communist plant. We are convinced from what we know of the 
background of the letter that it was not; that the questions are sincere and 
that they deserve thoughtful answers. Obviously the young lady has absorbed 
Communist propaganda. But the views which she expresses really pose a chal- 
lenge for this country to do a better job of making itself understood in Asia. 

It is quite natural in a country such as Vietnam, which was long under colo 
nial rule, that people should be suspicious of large groups of Americans who 
descend upon them. These suspicions are fed by the occasional Americans who 
are overhearing, who are impatient with the “locals” and seldom see them except 
to dispense advice, who live in sumptuous houses and whose chauffeurs im- 
periously honk for the peasants to scatter. There are relatively few such per- 
sons in comparison with the numbers of Americans sympathetically doing their 
best to help, but they hurt. The effect of such arrogance is compounded by re- 
ports of American racial discrimination which are widely discussed among the 
darker skinned peoples of Asia—although the American information services 
tried hard to show that the events at Little Rock came about because it was the 
policy of the United States Government to eliminate discrimination. 

Special difficulties arise in Vietnam because of the character of the divided 
country and its government. Independent Vietnam was born in the war with the 
Communist Viet Minh. The United States quietly urged France to grant full 
independence, but to some persons the United States seemed to be alined with 
the country they regarded as their oppressor. The Geneva armistice left Vietnam 
split into two parts, and when American advisers replaced French colonial ad- 
ministrators, their motives were suspect. 

The government of President Ngo Dinh Diem has proved a good bet for Amer- 
ican help in establishing stability. Mr. Ngo is an authentic nationalist, and 
his objectives are praiseworthy. But he has little understanding of the function 
or importance of a democratic opposition, and there has been an autocratic cast 
to his regime. The reasons why he resists nationwide elections for reunifica- 
tion have never been fully explained. Part of the task in Vietnam is for Presi- 
dent Ngo to take the people more fully into his confidence. 

American aid to Vietnam last year amounted to nearly $300 million. Much 
of this went directly or indirectly into support of the 10-division army main- 
tained against the Communist threat. But there is an impressive showing for 
economic help—resettlement of nearly a million refugees, a flourishing agricul- 
ture, small industries starting up. 

It is difficult at best to explain that the primary interest of the United States 
in extending aid is to assist other countries to maintain their freedom. The 
quest for markets is easily disposed of; American exports to Vietnam last year 
amounted to only $75 million out of a worldwide American total of $19.5 billion. 
But to many Asians the United States unquestionably does seem more inter- 
ested in signing up anti-Communist allies in the cold war than in helping people 
for their own sake. 

Obviously there is no simple answer to the young Vietnamese girl, but part of 
it lies in official American attitudes. Communism, and even the brutal events 
in Hungary, are something remote from the experience of many Asians. But 
what the United States has done to help neutral India without strings—and the 
eloquent thanks of the Finance Minister for pioneering “the concept of aid by 
richer countries to those less fortunately placed”—does have meaning in Asian 
terms. 

What the episode really illustrates is that, whatever may be the shortcomings 
of the American information program, the information people can’t do the 
whole job by themselves. The need is for official actions and statements to 
reflect an understanding of Asian desires, for recognition by Americans at home 
that their own conduct is on trial. The need is for American representatives 
abroad who are trained in local languages, who are willing to live on a modest 
seale, and who can win the trust of the people. 

It is particularly fitting that the Vietnamese letter should have arrived at a 
time when discussion of foreign aid is so current in Washington. Far from 
regarding this single instance impatiently as a rebuke or a demonstration of 
ingratitude, administrators and legislators ought to look upon it as a stimulus. 
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We hope that the young lady will receive many answers—and that the appro- 
priate answers will be translated into official policy. 





Senator Smiru. Will the Senator yield for me to make a comment ? 

Senator SPARKMAN,. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. I want to say that I had dinner with a young 
Vietnamese lady of prominence who said she does not believe any 
Vietnamese girl could say any such thing and she wondered very 
much whether that letter had not been faked by some anti-American. 

I just want to mention that. 

Mr. Auten. I may say in that regard, Senator, that I admit when 
I saw 2 or 3 of the questions, I was rather shocked and I went back 
and read them over again with perhaps more or less the same point 
of view of your V ietnamese friend. 

But I also say that by and large the type of questions asked in this 
letter seem to me to be rather close to the type I have been asked on 
television programs, such as Youth Wants to Know and College Press 
Conferences. 

The Cuairman. Have you any objection to their being placed in 
the record ¢ 

Senator Smirn. No. 

Senator SpARKMAN. May I say that my putting thein in the record 
does not at all imply that I agree with all of the implications of her 
questions. 

As a matter of fact, when I first read it, I had rather mixed feel- 
ings regarding it, and I felt there was some contradiction in different 
parts of her questions as she put them. But apparently it is more 
or less a natural contradiction that we have in our own minds some- 
times when we try to figure out what is going on in the minds of 
other people, the Russian people, for instance. We do not know. I 
think you said it was difficult to know just what the Russian people 
were thinking. It does seem to me that this girl’s letter is something 
to cause us to think and that we ought to reflect on the questions that 
she has asked. 

Mr. Allen, I will not dwell further on that. I just offered it for 
the record because I think that it does call for some soul-searching on 
our part. 


IMPACT OF SPUTNIKS AND VANGUARD FAILURE ON UNITED STATES IMAGE 
ABROAD 


You said something about the effect of sputnik. What do you think 
has been the impact of the two sputniks, particularly the first one, 
on the image of the United States abroad ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Senator Sparkman, I was stationed in Greece at the 
time the first sputnik went up, and I can judge chiefly by the reaction 
in that area. I happened to be on a trip at that time to Israel and 
Jordan. Most of the reaction I heard was one of great astonishment 
that this feat of putting a satellite in orbit had ac tually been accom- 
plished. It was a tremendous news story in everybody’s mind. 

As regards the contest between the United States and Russia to do 
the thing first, I did not see a great drop in the prestige of the United 
States because the Russians had done it first. 
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Most of the people I talked to sort of smiled and said, “Well, the 
Russians put their minds to it; they put everything behind it and got 
the jump on you while you people were going along in your regular 
International Geophysical Year program.” Those I talked to did not 
think the United States could not do it. 

Most people had the general attitude that when we put our minds 
to it, we could do this and much more; we could put up a hundred 
sputniks. 

I am afraid the worst effect on our posture resulted from the failure 
of the Vanguard effort. Then people began to think, “Well, now, 
the Americans talked so much about what they were going to do, and 
then they fizzled on it.” 

That had a much more serious effect. I do not think it had a perma- 
nent damaging effect even there, but it was more serious than the 
sputniks. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am interested in your answer, Mr. Allen. I 
was in Mayala when sputnik went up. I had just left Singapore and 
was in Kuala Lumpur. 

As a matter of fact, I made it a point from that time on, in every 
country I visited, to ask the USIA personnel and also our other repre- 
sentatives what effect it had. The unanimous answer was that we had 
taken a severe psychological beating, and I think I can say the re- 
action I got from the people would bear that out. 

I remember a statement that came out—I think in the foreign edition 
of Newsweek during that time—that said something like this: That 
one Western diplomat cabled home to his government that on Octo- 
ber 4 the lead in diplomacy in the world passed from the United States 
to Russia. 

Now, of course, I do not subscribe to such a violent view as that, 
and I take it from you that you do not, either. 

Mr. Aten. No, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. You may have seen that statement in News- 
week. 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; I did not happen to see it, but I can imagine 
that one diplomat might have said that. 

Senator Sparkman. I was going to ask you about the Vanguard, 
but you have already answered that question. But let me ask you 
this: What has been done, if anything, by the State Department, or 
by your agency to overcome this beating we took in putting up an 
earth satellite? 

Mr. Atien. Let me preface my answer, Senator Sparkman, by say- 
ing that in my opinion perhaps a major part of the reason the people 
in Malaya you referred to considered the Soviet success in the sputnik 
was such a terrific defeat for the United States was that we have built 
up, first perhaps in our own minds and then around the world, too 
glorified a picture of the United States, We have been talking too 
loudly. 

We have been bragging too much, I think; it came as a shock to us 
and that was reflected in the shock around the world—the fact that 
the Soviets were even in the picture in scientific development. 
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Senator SparKMAN. We had not admitted it even to ourselves up 
to that point; had we? 

Mr. Auten. That is right, I think that is correct. As regards what 
we have done about it since that time, I am not at liberty to talk in 
detail about the internal workings of the American Government. I 
do not think it would be in our national interest to do so, but I will 
say this: I have expressed myself on various occasions and in appro- 

riate forums, pointing out that we should avoid so much buildup 

efore we make an effort. I do not mean by that that I favor suppres- 
sion of freedom of the press, but insofar as Government officials them- 
selves are concerned, I hope they will avoid adding to the tensions 
and buildups with regard to these scientific experiments. 

That point of view has also been reflected by high officials of other 
branches of Government. 


USIA’S TREATMENT OF ARMAMENTS MATTERS 


Senator SparKMAN. Do you have any difficulty in your field han- 
dling the armaments matter, particularly with reference to the eager- 
ness to get ahead in the missile field in a contest generally between 
the free world and the totalitarian world ? 

Mr. Auten. Do you refer, Senator, to the impression that we are 
behind in the armaments race ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, that and also how you balance it off against 
the attitude that we are interested simply in military matters. 

Mr. Aten. It is a very difficult balance to strike, Senator. Insofar 
as my influence and suggestions to my own staff are concerned, I am 
inclined to play down as much as I can in the USIA output undue 
discussion of military matters. 

I know perfectly well, as I mentioned before, that confidence in our 
military posture is of importance to our own people and to our allies. 

On the other hand, my own feeling is that if people have got to make 
those kind of statements, let it be our military officials who make them. 
The subject is their field. It is their business. As a civilian employee 
of the American Government, I try to stay away from that field as 
much as I can and to get my own people to do so. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I have many other questions 
but I will desist at this time. 


VALUE OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions? 

Senator Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I havea few. 

Mr. Allen, in your three points you emphasized particularly what 
you said are our basic values; namely, what we have as our American 
way of life. I just want to ask you in that connection whether you 
do not think that our exchange program when we can bring other 
people over here to see what we have, especially the younger students 
who come to our institutions through the program, is a big step in 
the direction of having America understood by the younger minds 
who are eager to find out. 

Mr. Auten. I think on the whole, Senator, that that is perhaps the 
single most effective way we can get a correct and honest picture of 
the United States abroad, through the exchange programs. 
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Senator Smiru. And of course in the reverse situation of exchange 
of persons, you mentioned Marian Anderson’s trip which has been 
discussed before. 

From all I have heard about that trip, she made a great contribu- 
tion over there in ably selling the idea of what America is. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Then you are very strong I imagine for the ex- 
change-of-students program, the exchange- of- peoples program, the 
Fulbright scholarships, and so on ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I am, sir; and I would like to add that I am very hopeful 
that the exchanges with the Soviet U nion, which have recently been 
planned, will develop and increase into exchanges of very great im- 
portance and will be wide in scope, both of people and of ideas. 

Senator Smirn. I found myself much cheered up by the recent 
agreement effecting such an exchange on the cultural level, where 
people can get together and really understand each other. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is just what I had in mind, sir. 

Senator Smirrn. Some prominent sc ientists have said to me that 
the scientific mind is more interested in discoveries and basic research 
than in political questions. 

It would be well for us to have our best equipped scientists sit 
down with the Russian scientists and discuss common problems like 
the study of disease, the study of malaria, the study of cancer, and so 
forth. That would be a great step in the direction of better under- 
standing with people at that level. I take it that you approve of 
that, too? 

Mr. Atten. Yes, sir. 


INDIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Smrru. Now, Mr. Allen, you will recall that in 1953 you 
were in India, and that my wife and I visited India and we had the 
pleasure of being your guests. At that time I had the feeling that 
we were ona relatively agreeable basis with India. 

Do you think the Indian situation has changed any since then for 
better or for worse ? 

Mr. Auten. Senator, my impression is that the attitude of the In- 
dians toward the United States has gone through a phase since 1953 
of deterioration to some extent, but at the present moment it seems 
to me it is swinging back more favorably to us. 

Senator Suirn. I had a personal experience the other night. 1 
was at the Woodrow Wilson School in Princeton addressing the grad- 
uate students and I spoke of the mutual security program, giving a 
little plug for that 

A boy there was s from India and he took me to task verv stronaly 
for the United States policy of sending military material to Pakistan. 

He resented it. He said it caused great teeling in tndia agaist 
the United States. I wondered whether he was expressing the Indian 
view. 

Mr. Auten. I think he does, sir. I think that that is the single 
most difficult problem in our relations with India, the question of 
military aid to Pakistan. I happened to be in India at the time that 
program was announced, and it was decided at the time, for better or 
worse, that we would also offer military aid to India if India was 
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interested in obtaining it. We felt that the same basic principles that 
pertained to military ‘aid to Pakistan pertained to India. 

They were both newly developing countries which had just recently 
obtained their independence. We wanted to demonstrate that we 
were interested in assisting them in maintaining their independence. 
There was some resentment on the part of the Indians that we had 
offered them military aid, but I supported it at the time and [I still 
am of the opinion, on balance, that it was the straightforward, honest 
thing to do, because the situations in India and P akistan, as far as the 
United States is concerned, are more or less comparable. 

Senator Smirn. I had the privilege, as I recall it, of being with 
you at the time you went before that chamber of commerce in New 
Delhi and I want to compliment you on the wonderful presentation 
you made. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Senator Smiru. As you say, they did not accept it with too much 
enthusiasm because they were worrying about the implication. 


UNITED STATES PRESTIGE IN THE FAR EAST 


Now let me ask you this general question. I have the feeling, having 
been abroad and especially in the Far East after World War II a 
number of times, that right after the war our prestige was about the 
highest it has been in that part of the world and I also have the feeling 
now from the reports I get—I have not been there in the last couple 
of years—that we are losing our prestige. 

There is a big gap between what it was, say, in about 1947 and 1948 
when I was there, and what it is today. 

Is it true, in the first place, that we have lost prestige between those 
two periods, and what would you say that the cause is? 

Mr. ALLEN. Senator, I agree that the United States is not on nearly 
as high a pedestal in the Far East today as it was during the period 
right after the war. 

It seems to me that the situation is rather comparable to that which 
existed in Europe after the First World War. 

You will remember that the President of the United States went 
to Europe in 1919. There was the most tremendous enthusiasm about 
the United States, particularly on the part of peoples who had been 
under either military regimes or foreign domination. They thought 
the democracy from across:the sea would bring a new breath of life 
tothe world. 

In practice, the Arab peoples, for example, discovered that try ¢ 
we might, we could not prevent the former parts of the Ortoinian 
Empire, such as Ir: aq, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon, from being par- 
celed out as mandates to Britain and France. A lot of individual 
quarrels came up which President Wilson could do very little about. 

Nations were quarreling with each other about border disputes, each 
one pressing the United States for full, all-out support for its posi- 
tion, which we could not give. We tried to take as responsible and 
judicial a position on these matters as we could. We could not please 
everybody and ended by finding many people disillusioned. 

When you went to the Far “East in 1945, I expect everybody you 
talked to hoped the United States would come with its great power 
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and influence and support the particular position which that individ- 
ual wanted. As time went on and other problems arose, more people 
became disillusioned with the United States which had pressures from 
all sides and could not support any side fully. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN TOURISTS ABROAD 


Senator Smrru. Now to turn to a slightly different subject of the 
attitudes toward our people. 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. I want to ask you about this. 

I understand that American tourists are going all over the world 
in increasing numbers every year and I want to get your thought 
about what these foreign countries think of the American visitors, 
whether they do us good or do they sometimes misbehave so that they 
do us real harm with the result that there is a feeling against the 
American tourist even though they bring some dollars? 

Mr. Atten. That is an important question, Senator. On balance, 
I think American tourists abroad do us more good than harm. How- 
ever, I am aware of the difficulties that are sometimes caused by 
thoughtless tourists. 

I remember one occasion when I was talking to very high officials 
of the Government of India with regard to an American airline pro- 

osal. I mentioned the importance of tourism for India from a 
nancial point of view and also from the point of view of having 
India better known to Americans and other people. 

I found very little interest among those high Indian officials, in 
the question of expanding tourism. It seemed that the picture of 
greatly increased numbers of American tourists parading through 
the Taj Mahal was not a very rosy one in their minds. 

We Americans are a product of our background, of our youth, our 
enthusiasm, of the amazing development of this country. We are 
naturally inclined to feel that we have achieved much more than any- 
body else ever has in the same period of time, that we have achieved 
a better physical development of our country and a higher standard 
of living for our people. 

That often results in a certain boastfulness on the part of Ameri- 
cans which is irritating to foreigners. 

We Americans also have certain habits which, if we are perfectly 
honest, we must realize are not very attractive to foreigners. I have 
heard Americans, and you have too, I am sure, Senator, refer with 
great disdain to the practice which one runs into in the Far East 
oftentimes of chewing betel nut. It is avery unattractive habit to us. 

Last Sunday I went.down to my hometown in Durham, N. C., inci- 
dentally to speak at the White Rock Baptist Church, the largest Ne- 
gro church in my community. When I went into the airport at Dur- 
ham, which has a new terminal building as airy and as graceful and 
attractive as any you would find in a town of that size, I saw some 
very attractive, nicely dressed people in their Sunday-best clothes 
waiting for the plane. One particularly intelligent and well-dressed 
group included a young, attractive American lady. But she was 
chewing a big wad of gum. It spoiled the picture for me, Senator. 

I hope you will understand the spirit in which I mention that inci- 
dent, but when you ask about the influence of American tourists 
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abroad, it occurred to me that we Americans should bear in mind 
the i impressions we make on others. 

Senator Smrrn. In light of your comments, and I agree with what 
you have said, is there anything that we can do through the USIA 
and the State Dep: irtment to give in some way people who are going 
abroad an awareness of the fact that they are our ambassadors of good 
will for our country, that they have certain responsibilities as Ameri- 
cans to be ambassadors of good will and not do those things that are 
so irritating? I found in my travels that many of such people do some 
good as far as their attitude toward other people is concerned. They 
find out what the interests of the people in these other countries are, 
but you have the other kind who swagger around and boast and say 
we are the greatest people in the world. 

I am terribly concerned that our people do not understand that they 
have responsibilities these days toward promoting world peace by 
being good neighbors. 

Mr. Auten. Let me say this, Senator. There is one quality of 
Americans which I think we can be tremendously proud of. We 
have one quality above any other people I know. It is a feeling of 
equality. Now that characteristic of America has been commented on 
for 100 years by Europeans who have come to the United States. I 
still see it manifested. It does not make any difference what financial 
or social position an American has. By and large he is interested in 
another human being and there is no feeling of condescension or racial 
or social discrimination. He just wants to talk to another fellow. 


That is a good characteristic of Americans. I believe we have it 
more than anybody else. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ABILITIES OF INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Senator Smirn. I want to ask one final question. 

Can you tell us roughly how many of the information officers in 
your organization which’ you have abroad speak the language of 
the country to which they are assigned, or at least some language 
other than English? That has been brought up in the hearings on 
the educational program of the Committee on Labor; that is, the » state- 
ment by many of our educators that we do not stress the learning of 
foreign languages. 

I am very much impressed with that argument. 

Mr. Auten. I do not have the exact statistics about our employees, 
Senator, but I will answer your question right away by saying that 
we do not have enough foreign language training. My efforts in my 
organization have been exactly along the lines you suggest. 

1 agree that we do not get the feel of a country unless we make an 
effort to learn their language as well as their history and their culture. 
Those of our officers who study the local language understand the 
people and their problems and their country much better. 

I think it has a great psychological as well as technical advantage. 

Senator Smirn. Let me ask you a personal question there. You have 
been in such diverse countries as Iran, for example, and India where 
it would not be expected that you would acquire those languages in 
a short time. What is your experience with that? Do you feel that 
another language like French perhaps helps, or another language 
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like Spanish, and that we should emphasize language aptitude with 
our foreign service. 

Mr. ALtEN. Senator, I do not like to hold up my own personal ex- 
perience as a model in any way. My first post was Shanghai, China. 
I stayed there 3 years and began studying Chinese very shortly after 
I arrived, although I cannot claim that I became proficient in that 
very difficult language. I also found that there were a great many 
white Russians living in Shanghai, and it was also a good opportunity 
to study a bit of Russian. My next post was in Greece, where the 
second Rec at that time was French, so it gave me an opportunity 
to use French for the first time in actual negotiations and practice. 
My wife and I, living in a small town, had servants who spoke only 
Greek and we became fluent if not entirely grammatical in the lan- 
guage. French has been useful to me constantly since that time. 

My subsequent posts were in countries in which the language was 
even more difficult than Greek, but in practically every one of them 
I made some effort to get a rudimentary knowledge of the language, 
including Arabic and Persian. I did not try to study any of the 
Indian languages seriously, although I wish I had been able to. 

Based on my own experience, I think an effort on the part of all 
of our people to learn the local language is extremely helpful. 

It is flattering to the local people, “for one thing. 

Senator Smiru. Do you feel we should have language schools for 
our foreign service officers and personnel ? 

Mr. Auten. I do, sir. 

Senator Smirn. There have been a great many recommendations 
on that phase and I have been very much impressed with that 
argument. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fulbright, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Futsrient. T hank : you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allen, I certainly do not envy you your job. I think you have 
the most difficult job in the Government so far as I know, but I may 
say I am glad you are in it because I think you are well qualified for 
it. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 


EMPHASIS ON MILITARY ASPECTS OF OUR POLICIES 


Senator Fursricntr. One of the things you suggest was that we 
should not engage in so much saber-rattling. 

How do you reconcile this so-called campaign of truth with the 
fact that we do emphasize the military aspects of our policies far 
beyond any other aspects of it? 

Do you feel that we ought to talk so much about the campaign of 
truth under those circumstances? 

Mr. Auten. Let me say, Senator Fulbright, that I, myself, have 
not talked about a campaign of truth. I am not aware that that is a 
campaign slogan that motivates the United States Information Agency 
at the present time. 

We, of course, want to present the true facts as frankly and as openty 
as we can, but I am perfectly aware that there are many truths and 
that in any given program you have to select which truths you will 
put out. I think it is a little presumptuous on the part of a United 
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States information agency to pretend that it is engaged in anything 
other than presenting the official point of view of the Government of 
the United States. 

We do not control the statements of all American officials. 


DANGER IN MORALIZING 


Senator Futsrient. Don’t you think one of the reasons why there 
has been an increase in this criticism of America that you mentioned 
earlier, in Canada and in other places, is because we have moralized so 
much in the past about our various positions that it is irritating people 
and whenever they see the slightest deficiency in any particular line 
of our actual policies, either domestic or foreign, they tend to over- 
emphasize it and to achieve a certain glee in it / 

In other words, we talk so much about our great moral strength and 
our moral superiority that when we have a little trouble domestically 
in racial relations or when they find us talking one way and acting 
another, they take particular pleasure in pointing it out, don’t they # 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futericut. That is human nature, is it not? 

Mr. Aen. Let me give a little illustration on that. I would 
not like to name names or countries in this particular regard, but after 
sputnik went up, one of our United States information officers wrote 
back in a personal letter in which he said that since sputnik had gone 
up, he had found more warmth in his relationship with the local peo- 
ple than he had ever found before, and he ended up by the statement, 
“Thank God we are not leading from strength anymore.” 

Senator Fursrient. I think that is a sound observation. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INFORMATION PROGRAM TO POLICY OF FURNISHING 
MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN 


You said you favored the Pakistan arms program. I wonder if 
you really feel that in your position you are free not to be in favor of 
it? Do you have perfect freedom in your position to differ from the 
administration program in controversial areas such as this? 

Mr. Arten. Let me say, Senator, that I entered the Foreign Service 
under a Republican administration in 1930. I served for 20 years 
under Democratic administrations. I have been serving now under a 
Republican administration for 5 years. That is a problem which 
every career officer in Government must face and face it frankly and 
honestly. 

There are, of course, limitations on what a career man can or should 
say in a public forum. But let me say equally honestly that in my 
own experience I have not found under any administration an occa- 
sion for serious embarrassment on that score. 

Senator Futsrieutr. The point I was trying to make is this: I have 
always thought and said so at the beginning that furnishing military 
aid to Pakistan is a very shortsighted policy. I would prefer that 
people who do “ feel completely free to judge it on the merits not 

take a position. I disagree with you on the merits of that policy, but 
I think it would be unwise for you to take issue with the present 
administration. 
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On the other hand, however, I feel just as sure that you are at least 
influenced by your position and are at least minimizing any differ- 
ences on policies of this kind. 

I do not know that it promotes our purposes to have, at least in my 
view, an erroneous policy continually supported by men for whom we 
all have great respect. 

Your capacity to judge it is far better than mine. I still think 
events have proved it is wrong. I think it is inconsistent. You have 
said we should not saber-rattle and one of our great troubles is saber- 
rattling. In my opinion, this is a very good example of unjustified 
saber-rattling; that is, the pouring of arms into a place where many 
other things, such as economic assistance, would be far more efficient 
for our purposes. 

I had the same feeling with the Eisenhower doctrine. The em- 
phasis was upon the military side of our relations. 

That doctrine, as promoted, was designed to discourage external 
aggression. I said then and I say now that was not the danger. It 
was subversion and infiltration and that is what we ought to be in- 
terested in, but I do not expect you to come and say you think that 
doctrine was bad or good. I mean it is not for you to say. You 
have to do the best you can. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TO OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


However, I think the main problem we have in this country is un- 
derstanding ourselves, that is, doing something about our own 
troubles. Do you feel that our domestic educational system has any 


bearing whatever upon the effectiveness of our foreign policy ? 
Mr. Auten. Senator, I am speaking now as an American citizen 
cont: interested in our educational system, as well as an official re- 
i 


sponding to your question about the influence of our educational sys- 
tem on foreign policy. 

I personally think that we have a tremendous amount to do in im- 
proving our educational system. I taught school for 4 years and am 
greatly interested in that field. I think our educational standards 
are much too low. That affects our foreign policy by reducing the 
respect for the United States in countries which are aware that our 
educational system ought to be improved. But let me say this at 
the same time. I do not know of any foreign country which has been 
as early in the field of trying to educate its entire population to as 
high a degree as we have. There are certain countries which have a 
higher literacy rate than the United States, but our educational system, 
with all of its defects, has from the beginning, striven more and more 
to give educational opportunities to everybody. 

The Soviet system with its authoritarian regime, can be much more 
dictatorial in dividing students who have aptitudes in science and 
tell them, “You must study science whether you happen to be interested 
in science or not.” Other students who do not have the aptitudes can 
be put off by a totalitarian government in a manual-training course 
of some kind. We have our difficulties in our educational system. 
That doesn’t mean that I would change ours for the Soviet system, 
although I agree with you fully that we ought to improve ours very 


greatly. 
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Senator Futprienr., | think the point.is.a valid one. 

But, doesn’t education have a more direct relationship in preparing 
people for the Information Service and the Foreign Service? 

In other words, to be very direct about it, don’ t the deficiencies in 
the quality of our educational system mean deficiencies in the prepara- 
tion for service in the Foreign Service ? 

You do not have the people, you said a moment ago, who speak the 
languages. . 

We had a group of seven Foreign Service appointees before the com- 
mittee the other day. Out of the 7, as I recall it, only 2 had any ade- 
quate preparation in languages. These are the recruits who are, I 
assume, the best we could find from the whole country, and they are 
not prepared. 

Therefore, they have to be given training now in languages, and I 
assume history and a lot of other things. Don’t you think this does 
have a direct bearing, in addition to its rather indirect bearing with 
regard to their attitude ? 

Mr. Auten. I think that is correct, Senator. I wasn’t quite aware 
of what you had in mind. 

Senator Futsrient. This line of questioning is really inspired by 

your observation that you feel very confident that in the long run, of 
course, we will prevail because our real advantage is our superior 
institutions. You mentioned the Constitution, and I think it is a 
superior institution. But these institutions are not self-executing, 
are they? There have to be people who can make them work, don’t 
there ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. 


Senator Futsrienr. And in our system is that dependent upon a 
very high quality of education ? 
Mr. Atien. Yes, sir. 


PORTRAYING ABROAD SOME OF OUR PROBLEMS 


Senator Fuisrient. You are confronted in your job with the in- 
consistent positions on the part of many of our citizens. I think that 
resents you with this very difficult question I mentioned at the 
eginning, reconciliation of your objectives as to conveying the 
truth, with the policies which may be very shortsighted. You are also 
confronted with difficulties growing out of our racial problems. You 
cannot misrepresent those, can you? Do you try to? How do you 
handle those questions? Do you tell them the truth about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, as much as we can. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you think Marian Anderson—who I grant 
is a great artist—offsets those problems and that that is the answer 
to the problems that plague this country ? 

Mr. ALLEN. By no means the sole answer, sir. I used that as one 
illustration as the way a more correct picture of the United States 
can be presented. Insofar as the general racial question in the United 
States 1s concerned, we acknowledge of course that we have difficulties 
on that score, but we put it in the proper perspective. If we depended 
entirely on foreign representations of what goes on in the United 
States, a very distorted and biased picture would result. The general 
impression would get around that no Negro in the United States could 
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get an education, if you listened only to reports that come out of certain 
foreign countries, and I refer not ‘only to the Soviet Union. 

We in USIA point out the tremendous strides that have been made 
by Negroes in the United States in the educational field. It is a subject 
of gr eat pride for us. 

It happens that one of the first letters I received as director of the 
United States Information Agency, just after I had taken over, was 
from a Member of the Congress from South Carolina, Mr. Mendel 
Rivers. He was complaining about what he felt was the fault of United 
States Information Agency in not giving a correct picture of the 
racial situation in the United States. 

I do not need to take the committee’s time to read another letter, 
but I was able to send Mr. Rivers the following statement we had sent 
out to 79 countries through our information output: 

The rapid development of secondary and collegiate facilities for Negroes kept 
pace with that in elementary education during the decades from 1920 to 1950. 
In the 10 years between 1920 and 1930 the enrollment of Negroes in high schools 
in 10 Southern States increased from 8,585 to 79,383 and in 17 Southern States 
from 112,586 in 1930 to 273,188 in 1940. By 1950 there were more than 
450,000 Negroes enrolled in the public high schools of the Southern States. 
A careful study of Negro college graduates made in 1988 showed that between 
1826 and 1914 a total of 4,807 academic degrees were conferred on American 
Negroes. In the next 22 years from 1914 to 1936, 26,000 such degrees were 
conferred on American Negroes. It is estimated that since World War ITI, 1945 
to 1956, the number of Negroes receiving academic degrees from fully accredited 
American colleges and universities has averaged 15,000 yearly, with present 
rate close to 20,000 each year. 


LKELATIONSHIP OF INFORMATION PROGRAM TO SUBSTANTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Fuisrient. Mr. Allen, I do not think I have made my 
point very clear because it isa very difficult one to make. 

Concerning the relationship of education and foreign policy, I 
am trying to get at the fact that an information program cannot 
ae be much better than the substantive foreign policy; for exam- 

e, the overemphasis upon the military aspects of our policy, which 

Phin is made. Take the foreign aid program, which we are now 
rae so much talk about. As you know, I have always voted for 
it, although, in my opinion, too large a percentage of the program 
goes for military matters. It has been running around 50 percent. 
It was higher than that for a good while. The present percentage of 
roughly 50 percent is still too big. That is what I have in mind. 

I say you have a very difficult situation, and we cannot fool our- 
selves that you could go out and create an impression that we are better 
than weare. That.is,if we do make a mistake—such as, in my opinion, 
putting too much emphasis on military aspects and too little on eco- 
nomic aspects—then you are stuck with: that, aren’t you? There is 
not much you can do about it. 

You are in the position, however, where you cannot come here 
and tell us that you do not agree w ith any of these policies. You 
are an employee of this administration and I think you are quite 
right that you cannot publicly come up here and say, “I don’t like 
this policy.” You must do the best you can. 

Senator A1rken. Will the Senator yield? 
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Senator Funsricut. I have great sympathy with you, Mr. Allen. 
I am not being critical of you. I am trying to point out this in- 
herent enigma with which you are confronted. 

I yield. 

Senator Arxen. Is the Senator suggesting that the United States 
should have more built-in humility in its projects abroad ¢ 

Senator Futsricur. I am saying that we are good at moralizing 
about our own superiority and talking about: how good we are, and 
that we ought not to be talking continually about a campaign of 
truth. 

In the meantime, we ought to be trying to get our own substantive 
policies, as distinguished from Mr. Allen’s agency, in better order, 
I think we ought to understand that. As I say, I do not want to 
criticize Mr. Allen. He is stuck with his job of defending what- 
ever, really, the administration proposes, and doing the best he can 
with it. But we ought to recognize that, and I make allowances 
when he is requested to give an opinion upon substantive policy. 

Mr. Atien. Senator, if I may interject a word in that regard, I 
do not disguise the fact that there have been questions of foreign 
policy, under administrations of both parties, about which I have 
had serious personal reservations. 

I have made those reservations known in proper quarters. The 
situation has never arisen when I did not feel that my views were 
adequately heard. That is the situation at the present moment. As 
regards the position of the United States Information Agency, I 
must also say in all honesty that I have a better platform from which 
to make my advice heard, if not heeded, in the councils of govern- 
ment of the United States today than I had when I was doing a 
similar type of work as an Assistant Secretary of State. The extent 
to which that results from the present organizational setup, I am 
not certain, but I must say this in all honesty, based on the 3 months 
that I have been in my present capacity. 


EFFECT ABROAD OF UNITED STATES-—U. 8S. 8S. R. CULTURAL AGREEMENT 


Senator Futsrieutr. [ would like to ask a question about this new 
move toward exchanges with Russia. 

How does that fit in with our policies, particularly the policy in 
the Asian and African countries which is so blatantly designed to 
prevent their having additional and further relations, espec ially of a 
cultural and economic nature, with the Soviet Union? It seems to 
me we are going to be confronted now with somewhat of an incon- 
sistency there. 

Now, understand [ say this not to create any misapprehension that 
I fav or this exchange progr: am which the administration announced 
just a short time ago. It is in the right direction. But, on the 
other hand, the policies that we have follow ed in the Far East, par- 
ticularly in south Asia, I would think are going to present, at least 
with regard to that area, somewhat of an inc onsistent position. If 
we are on such friendly relations with Russia that we can exchange 


cultural people, aren’t they going to say, “Why are you so determined 
against Communism down here?” 
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Mr. Auten. Let me say, Senator, in the first place that the fact that 










































































we have agreed to engage in exchanges with the Soviet Union should . 
not be construed in any way to imply that we are any less devoted to as 
the principles of freedom and democracy than ever before. I had ; 
some personal experience in that regard during the 3 years I was 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. Our relations with the Yugoslavs dur- 
ing that period were quite good, relatively speaking. But there was os 
never any doubt in the minds of the Yugoslavs regarding the position L 
and attitude of the United States on questions of democracy and at 
human liberty. Our attitude on that question will be made clear in o 
any exchanges we have with the Soviet Union and will also be obvious he 
to the world at large. es 
I recognize, Senator, that there is point to the observation you we 
have made. What the future may hold with regard to the attitudes en 
of the United States toward other countries engaging in exchanges on 
with the Soviet Union I am not prepared to try to foresee. he 
POSSIBLY CHALLENGING THE RUSSIANS TO A COOPERATIVE VENTURE IN * 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE an 
Senator Futsricut. Perhaps I should not ask this, but, if you care \ : 
to comment, I would like to know what you think of the idea of chal- i 
lenging the Russians to, you might say, a cooperative venture in ial 
economic assistance in the underdeveloped world. Do you think th 
there is anything to that approach ? at 
Mr. Auien. I can see great difficulties in carrying it out in prac- the 
tice, Senator, but I am not particularly shocked by the concept. ee 
IMPORTANCE OF RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM = 
Senator Futsriecutr. Do you think the reciprocal trade program has - 
any bearing upon your responsibilities; I mean, if that is defeated, 
would it present you with political problems ? = 
Mr. Auten. It would present me with very difficult problems, the 
Senator. oP 
Senator Futsrient. Do you think that it has a very important ho 
bearing upon our foreign relations ? a” 
Mr. Auten. I think it does, sir, and I think it has an important 
bearing on the subject of our meeting today, which concerns the gen- ths 
eral posture of the United States as seen in foreign eyes. If we gave . 
the impression that. we had adopted a new policy of more restrictions = 
on trade with foreign countries, we would exacerbate our relations abl 
with the world at large. 
ela 
RELATIONSHIP OF CULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO UNITED STATES 7 
POSTURE ABROAD oy 
w 
Senator Futsricgut. Do you think the degree of our attention to 
cultural matters here at home has any particular influence upon our hor 
foreign relations with respect to other peoples? ia 
Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. The more attention we pay to cultural mat- jec 
ters in the United States, the better posture we have abroad. s 
Senator Futsricur. A few days ago I noticed a newspaper story con 






about a person who won a second prize in a contest in Poland. Ap- 
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parently he has a position in the Louisville orchestra and was unable 
to obtain any opportunities to play in New York, according to this 
article, but the Polish Embassy arranged a concert for him. 

Did: you happen to see that article? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir, I did not see that. 

Senator Futsricut. This was in the Star about a week ago. It 
was quite a good article. It was written by an American observer. 
I don’t know the man personally. The whole implication of that 
article was that this country has no real interest in artistic perform- 
ances, that is, in music and so on. I have seen evidence to that effect 
before. I personally know of some of our students who have gone 
to Italy and Germany who were able to find employment there, but 
were unable to find employment in America. The quality of their 
endeavors is such that they can make a living singing in opera and 
on radio in those countries, but there are no similar opportunities 
here. Do you think this has any bearing upon our international 
relations ¢ 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. I think those kinds of things do have an 
unfortunate effect on the attitude of peoples abroad toward the 
United States. I will say, however, that I do not think we ought to 
consider the picture as entirely discouraging. The United States has 
done a great deal in the cultural field ‘through promoting cultural 
activities in foreign countries. Moreover, the mecca of artists all over 
the world is the United States. I recognize that that is perhaps pri- 
marily because they can earn a lot of dollars by achieving success in 
the United States. But if we were culturally barren, we would not 
use our financial resources to promote cultural activities, no matter 
how rich we were. The United States would not be as much a drawing 
card for outstanding people in the cultural field abroad if we had 
no interest in cultural matters. 

Senator Futsriecnt. You mentioned that we have assisted foreign- 
ers. Do you think our having assisted—as I understand we did—in 
the rebuilding of the opera house in Vienna offsets our not having an 
opera house in Washington, D. C.? A proposal to build an opera 
house in Washington was vetoed by the House of Representatives last 
year. 

Mr. Auten. I do not say that that offsets it, Senator, but I am glad 
that we helped to rebuild the opera house in Vienna. 

Senator Futsrieut. So am I, but I think it is too bad that we are 
unable to have any place in the Capital of this country which is suit- 
able for concerts for our own people or anybody else. 

There are really only 2 or 3 3 recognized opera houses of major first- 
class quality in this country. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Fulbright, may I interrupt? Senator Aiken 
said he had to leave. 

Senator Fursrienr. All right, I shall desist with my questioning. 

But, Mr. Allen, isn’t it so that there are only three recognized opera 
houses of first quality in the United States? 

Mr. Atuen. I don’t believe I am enough of an expert on that sub- 
ject, Senator, to give a sound opinion. 

Senator Fursricnt. That, in itself, is evidence that you do not 
consider this matter of culture to be of any particular significance in 
our relations with other countries. You, as long as you have been here, 
have no idea how many opera houses there are in the United States. 
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Are there any ballets in this country comparable to the Bolshoi Bal- 
let in Russia ? 

Mr. Atten. The Bolshoi is the best ballet I have ever seen. I want 
to say, though, that as far as symphony orchestras are concerned, we 
have a good deal of depth. 

The Minneapolis Symphony appeared in Athens this past summer 
and was a tremendous success. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Mr. Allen, we have other things, too, but we do 
not have the ballet, and prac ‘tically no operas of any standing outside 
of those in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, and this in a 
country of 172 million people. It seems to me that while this is not 
all-important, it is further evidence of the belief that the Russians 
have succeeded in creating the opinion that this country is not inter- 
ested in these activities. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Auten. I can add, Senator, along the line of your own approach, 
that in the city of Athens, which is “perhaps comparable in size to 
WwW ashington, D. C., although not, of course, in financial and eco- 
nomic position, there were 12 first-run theaters doing original plays al! 
last winter, being supported by the public. 


ORIGIN OF ANTI-AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 


‘The Coatrrman. Mr. Aiken. 

Mr. Arxen. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am not sensitive about 
the passage of time because I was enjoying the questioning of Senator 
Fulbright very much. There is, however, one matter about which I 
would like to ask Mr. Allen. 

Whenever we hear of a campaign against the United States or 
against the Western World or democracy showing up in any par- 
ticular country, there seems to be an almost universal tendency to 
feel that the Russians are back of that campaign in one way or 
another. Isn’t it a fact that in most of the Asian and Afri ican 
countries these anti-American or anti-Western World campaigns are 
carried on by native-born Communists ? 

Mr. Auten. That is true, Senator. Of course, the Soviet Union is 
usually somewhere in the background of any Communist campaign, 
but many of the things we have talked about today concerning atti- 
tudes towards the United States are not based on Communist i inspira- 
tion. May I take 1 minute to refer to the situation in the Middle 
East again. 

SOVIET OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


People have asked why the Soviet Union has made such great 
strides in the Middle East during the last 2 or 3 years. 

It seems to me that the wonder, really, is that they have not gone 
farther than they have. Many Soviet opportunities in the Middle 
East do not relate to communism. The Soviet Union can take ad- 

vantage of three chief opportunities there. The first is the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. The Soviet Union for some years was very solidly 
behind Israel. It switched completely, overnight, and went 100 per- 
cent all out for the Arab States. It had a golden opportunity for 
nany years to meddle and interfere and take advantage of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East which it did only recently. 
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In the second place, most of the countries in the Middle East. re- 
member their previous condition, when they were in more or less 
subjection to western European powers. The United States is very 
closely allied with those powers, through NATO. Russi can pre- 
sent itself as the supporter of the local peoples against any return of 
the domination of western powers and can picture the United States 
as the principal supporter of those western powers, pointing out that 
if it were not for American support the western powers would not 
be strong enough even to threaten to return to the area. 

Thirdly, Russia can take advantage of the fact that the most im- 
portant natural resource of the area, petroleum, is being developed 
solely by the United States and western powers. 

All three of those factors give Russia a great opportunity to advance 
its own claims to be a friend of the Arabs and their defenders’ and 
protectors against threats from the outside. There does not have to 
be a Communist Party m those countries to enable Russia to take 
advantage of the kinds of things I have just mentioned. So when 
vou refer, Senator, to the fact that most of the agitation in these 
countries is done by Communists, my point is that that is not always 
the case. 

ORIGIN OF ANTI-AMERICAN ATTITUDE IN ASIA 


Senator Aiken. I was not referring particularly to the countries of 
the Middle East, but to countries of Asia. Isn’t it a fact that south- 
east Asian and southern Asian countries have Communists of their 
own!’ They do not depend on Russia to.incite these antidemecratic 
campaigns. It is true that the leading Communists of those countries 
go to Russia, as do some in Latin America. | But aren’t there pro- 
Communist, antidemocratic campaigns in some countries where it 
is almost impossible to tie Russia into the picture 

Mr. Auten. Insofar as Communists are concerned, Senator, it is 
my opinion that regardless of how much or how little actual fmancial 
support may be coming from Moscow, the inspiration and the political 
support does come from Moscow, which is an important consideration 
in strengthening the Communist Parties in these countries. 

Senator ATKEN. Regardless of the original source, it is promoted 
by native Communists in those countries. 

Mr. Auten. That is true, sir. 

Senator Aiken. And doesn’t that add to our difficulty in combating 
it because in attempting to combat it aren’t we likely to give the im- 
pression that we are really trying to interfere in their internal affairs 
and thereby justifying in a sense the charges that are made against 
us ¢ 

Mr, Atten. Yes, Senator, but I think we sometimes overlook the 
fact that democratic ideals are also active in those countries. 

If only Communist Parties were active and nothing stood against 
them, all the countries would have already gone completely Com- 
munist. Many leaders in those countries studied in Western schools, 
where they learned the principles of democracy. Fortunately, demo- 
cratic forces are also active in those countries. 

Let’s take the case of Ghana, in Africa. The Prime Minister of 
Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah, studied at Lincoln University in the United 
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States. At the present moment American officials there, including 
the United States Information Service through our library, are pro- 
moting Western ideas. (I cannot avoid using the term “Western,” 
which I think is unfortunate.) We are supporting ideas of freedom 
and pointing out the evils of police state control of human individuals. 
The concept of freedom is also being felt in those countries and I 
hope it will be felt more. If we do our job adequately, it will. So 
the picture is not one of surrendering the field to Communist Parties 
in those areas. 

Senator Arken. But unless there are inspired individuals in that 
country who are dedicated to freedom themselves, and are willing to 
fight for it and speak for it, our task would be well nigh hopeless 
in those countries. 

We Americans could not go in—— 

Mr. Aten. That is true. 

Senator Arken (continuing). And successfully oppose the native 
Communists unless there were intelligent, inspired natives who were 
on our team. 

Mr. Aizen. You say “on our team,” Senator. 

Senator Arken. On the team of freedom, freedom’s team. I do 
not mean the United States team. 

Mr. Auten. Yes. 

Let me give another illustration from India. There is a very strong 
and important free press in India. The journalistic profession in 
India is fiercely fighting for the freedom of the press. We did not 
have to go out and inspire those people to do that. They are doing 
it on their own because they believe in the freedom of the press. 

It is one of the very healthy signs in India. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I won’t ask any more questions. 
However, there are many other interesting ones that could be asked. 
You have been very patient in staying here and so has Mr. Allen, 
so I will conclude my questions. 

The CrHarrMan. Mr. Allen, I want to thank you very much for 
your appearance and your patience in answering the committee’s 
questions. This will conclude these hearings here today and we shall 
reconvene tomorrow at 10 o’clock in the morning in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room. 

At that time, we will hear Prof. Robert L. Allen, of the University 
of Virginia, and Prof. W. W. Rostow, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Both witnesses will deal with the question of the 
Soviet economic offensive. Until tomorrow at 10 a. m., the committee 
stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee was recessed to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 27, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1958 


Unitep STaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room F-53, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Theodore Francis Greer. 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Kennedy, Smith, 
and Hickenlooper. 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will please come to order. 

We open today a new phase in this series of hearings in our review 
of foreign policy. Our hearing this morning and our ‘hearing on next 
Monday will be devoted to a “consideration of the Soviet economic 
offensive, and its implications for United States foreign policy. 

The committee is seeking to clarify in this phase of its hearings the 
actual dimensions of Soviet economic activity abroad and what, if 
anything, we ought to do about it. 


Our first witness on this phase of our work is Professor Robert L. 
Allen of the University of Virginia. Professor Allen has specialized 
in the study of Soviet international activity. 

Go ahead, Professor Allen, Please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT LORING ALLEN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Auten. Communist countries are engaged in relentless guer- 
rilla-type economic warfare to sow discord and distrust among ; free 
world nations and to estrange the United States from its fr iends and 
allies. While on a modest: scale so far, their foreign economic activ- 
ities are calculated to take advantage of every problem and disturb- 
ance in the free world. 

The bloc has had signal success, not so much in the development of 
satisfactory commercial relations, but rather in convincing underde- 
veloped countries, through the astute conduct of their operations, that 
the bloc is sincere in purpose and anxious to promote their welfare. 

As prelude to a determined assault on western alliances and in order 
to encourage neutralism, the bloc has all but replaced its previous 
uncooperative and belligerent attitude with a mask of benevolence 
and friendship. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think thats calculated ? 

Mr. Atten. Very much so. 
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DEVICES EMPLOYED BY COMMUNIST BLOC IN ITS ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The Soviet aid program is not Soviet, not aid, and net a program. 
While it is customary to speak of a Soviet aid program, Eastern 
Europe and China play important roles, although nothing is done 
which seriously conflicts with Soviet aims. Further, the bloc is using 
three devices. One is minute amounts of aid—$1.4 million a year 
through the U. N., some small Soviet grants, and a few gifts by China. 
Much more important is the establishment of lines of credit for selected 
countries. In this, both the U. S. S. R. and Eastern Europe partici- 
pate actively. 

The third device is trade. Eastern Europe predominates in this 
activity. In the Middle East in 1956, for example, the U. S. S. R. 
imported only 17 percent of total bloc imports from the area, while 
Czechoslovakia imported twice as much. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mind interruptions? 

Mr. Atten. Not at all. 

The CHatrmMan. Does this mean that in all those three ways 
Russia is pursuing its world course, notwithstanding perhaps that 
they are not productive in and of themselves? 

Mr. Auten. They may be productive in themselves. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, they may be, but whether they are or not, 
it still is a part of their policy. 

Mr, Auten. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Aten. Soviet imports from the Middle East were only 17 
percent of total bloc imports while Czechoslovakia for instance im- 
ported twice as much. 


COMMUNIST BLOC AID IS SELF-SERVING 


The efforts of the bloc cannot ee be called a program if by 
4 program is meant carefully planned and executed projects designed 
to assist less fortunate countries. The bloc accepts no responsibilities. 
The usual practice is as follows: A country makes known its desire 
for a project. If it is opportune and suits the aims of the bloc, the 
latter will agree to provide assistance, but without any identity of 
authorship. Thus, if the project is not what is needed or if some- 
thing else is needed more, the bloc is not formally answerable. 

The Syrian agreement illustrates this. The 1954 IBRD survey is 
now to be implemented by the U. S. S. R. If the projects are not 
successful, then Syria, not the U.S. S. R., has erred. 

Furthermore, bloc insistence on bilateral trade is particularly self- 
serving. It is economically unsound and has been abandoned almost 
universally, except by the bloe and countries the bloe can persuade 
to trade bilaterally. 

Despite the impressive reputation and generally favorable impact, 
it = necessary to be somewhat cautious about the amount of bloc 
credit. 

The figure of $1.9 billion is probably correct, but refers to commit- 
ments made over a 3-year period on which deliveries will extend over 
10 years or more. Further, an arbitrary valuation of $400 million 
has been placed on arms. These arms, however, came from the Soviet 
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hardship reserve and are obsolete by present Soviet military stand- 
ards. xciudin arms, deliveries have probably not been more than 
$200 million to date. : 

Most of the bloc loans are in the future. For instance, the U.S. 8S. R. 
has claimed a $100 million loan to Indonesia since August 1956, 
but that country accepted it only 3 weeks ago. Only a minute frac- 
tion of the Afghan $100 million loan has been used. 

The CHAIRMAN. Excuse my interrupting you, but I have a ques- 
tion.. Unless it is unwise to state it in public session, can you give 
the source of your information 

Mr. Auten. This is newspaper information. This can be derived 
from the New York Times and from the Middle Eastern press, the 
Middle Eastern news agencies. 

Deliveries on the $126 million loan to India will not begin until 
1959. The ink is hardly dry on the loan agreements with E eypt and 
Syria. Some of the Yugoslav loans will not begin until 1960. 


SPORADIC NATURE OF BLOC AID ACTIVITIES 


Bloc activities have not built up gradually but rather have been 
sporadic, following the vicissitudes of international politics, the open- 
ing of favorable opportunities, and problems in the domestic ec onomy. 

For instance, bet ween Nove mber 1956, and October 1957, no signifi- 


cant loans were made. This period coincided with difficulties in the 
Soviet evononiry-_platisihig reorganization and plan revision, cuts in 
the growth rate, and the decentralization scher...—as well as unrest 


and revolution in Eastern Europe. 
Because bloc efforts have been intermittent and so far on a modest 


scale, it should not be concluded that these countries could not mount 
a large sustained program. 


U. S. S. R.’8 CREDIT COMMITMENTS AND ITS PRODUCTION BASE 


The U.S. 8S. R. is the second most powerful industrial nation and 
credit commitments are quite small relative to its production. Fur- 
thermore, there may be some strictly economic forces favoring the bloc 
offensive. Eastern Europe and C hina probably have inc reasingly be- 
come a burden to the Soviet economy. 

In order to maintain its control over the bloc, the U. 8S. S. R. has 
provided raw materials and machinery which it could have raed ad- 
vantageously. The development of more extensive trade between 
Eastern Europe, China, and the rest of the world relieves the U.S. S. R. 
of making such provisions. 

In addition, 30 years of industrialization has had an effect wpon 
Soviet cost structure. The costs of capital goods have declined as 
labor and management became more skilled, as plant and equipment 
increased produc tivity, and as large-scale pr oduction became possible. 

Extractive industries—not: bly agriculture—on the other hand, have 
faced increasing costs because of reduced amounts of low-cost ores, 
coal, and other minerals, as well as high-yield land. It may now be 
increasingly to Soviet economic advantage to sell simple types of 
capital goods and buy raw materials and food. 


21436—58——-17 
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BILATERALISM AND STATE TRADING 


The techniques of bilateralism and state trading also tend to im- 
prove Soviet terms of trade. The absence of the bloc from the world 
market for raw materials, for instance, prevents the price rise which 
would certainly have occurred if the bloc had not made its purchases 
bilaterally. The bloc can even offer a price slightly higher than the 
world market and still come out ahead, since this practice enables the 
bloc to raise its export prices. Thus, in a setting of bilateralism, the 
terms of trade tend to favor the bloc by keeping its purchase prices 
lower than they would be if everyone had been in the world market 
and bloc selling prices higher than they would be in direct competition 
with western products. 


WHAT DETERMINES MAGNITUDE OF BLOC’S EFFORTS? 


The capability and even the existence of an economic advantage, 
however, do not necessarily imply anything about the magnitude of 
bloc efforts. 

The size of these efforts is determined by the bloc’s goals, ideological 
considerations, and internal problems. Several factors suggest a con- 
tinued modest activity. 

The bloc has large capital requirements itself if it is to maintain its 
growth and equip its armed forces. 

Underdeveloped countries also want capital goods and so are com- 
peting directly with internal bloc programs. It is worth noting 
that bloc capital-goods exports have been relatively small. Only 
17 percent of Soviet exports were capital goods in 1956. 

The U.S. S. R. has large and continuing commitments to the bloc. 
In the postwar period loans of $7 billion have been made to Eastern 
Europe and China and in 1956, for instance, 91 percent of Soviet 
capital-goods exports went to the bloc, supplying one-half of its ma- 
chinery requirements. 

More loans will be required to maintain economic viability in these 
areas and to prevent attempted defections. 

Furthermore, the dogma of autarky, basic to Communist doctrine, 
hampers normal commercial relations. 

Communist leaders, schooled in the fundamental importance of 
self-sufficiency and brought up in an era of capital-goods shortage, 
have difficulty thinking in terms of large-scale trade and capital-goods 
exports. 

The Cuatrman. Did you say they have, or that they must have, this 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, they have difficulties and these continue to hamper 
the development of normal commercial relations; yes. 

The CuHatrman, I didn’t know whether that was a fact or a 
supposition, 

Mr. Auten. I think it is a fact.’ 

The Cuairman. You ought to know. If you don’t know that it is 
a fact, then it is a supposition. 

Mr. Aten. In all things Soviet, a large amount of interpretation 
is required, Ultimately, the size of bloc efforts will be determined 
by what it takes to accomplish its goals. So far, a relatively small 
activity has gone a long way toward achieving these aims. Since the 
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bloc is not basically interested in stability and economic development, 
a massive program may not be necessary for them. After all, it.is 
cheaper to tear down a building than it 1s to construct it. Economic 
factors are permissive, enabling the bloc to pursue a course of action 
the driving force of which is political gain for the bloc and political 
isolation for the West. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMUNIST BLOC 


The Cxtarman. Has the constitution of the bloc changed at all 
from time to time? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. Yugoslavia was formerly regarded as part of 
the bloc. It is not usually so regarded now. I suppose now you could 
include North Korea and North Vietnam as a part of the bloc, al- 
though not very important. ’ 

The Cuarrman. Is this so-called bloc a definite organization, or is 
it a group which you classify under that heading ? 

Mr. AuLEN. My classification is arbitrary. I am including the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Kurope—the Communist East European states except 
for Yugoslavia—and China. 

The Cuatrman. Do they use that term, or is there such an organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Atten. The term that they commonly use is the “socialist camp.” 
That is the term that they use and they mean roughly the same thing 
as we mean by bloc. 

The Carman. We use the term rather vaguely, and I didn’t know 
whether it necessarily from year to year would be used to mean the 
same countries or whether it changed from time to time. 

Mr. Auten. It has been relatively stable in the last 4 or 5 years. 
We have meant the same thing by it, although it is subject to inter- 
pretation, the relationship between the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope being different from the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and China, for instance. 

The Cuairman. That is what I am trying to get at. With reference 
to these totals that you give for the bloc, do you have a definite number 
of countries which you include in them ? 

Mr. Aten, That is right. 

The Cuairman. And I wanted to make clear whether the bloc is 
an organization, as such. 

Mr. ALLEN. Between the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe there is 
such an organization. The Soviet Union, in general, prefers to deal 
bilaterally with members of its own camp, so to speak. 

The Cuairman. And you are grouping those countries together and 
treating them as a bloc. 

Mr. Auten. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Your compilation is based on that grouping. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right, because, in general, their policies do not 
conflict with Soviet policies in any serious manner. 

The Cuairman. Are you ascribing these policies to them too? 

Mr. Auten. The policies of Eastern Europe and China do not seri- 
ously depart from Soviet policy. 

The Cuairman. Yes, but when you combine them, you do that arbi- 
trarily? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 
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The Cuamman., All right; thank you. 

Mr. Auten, I was speaking of their aim of political isolation of the 
West. That this is so has been demonstrated many times, in the place- 
ment and timing of loans, in occasional “loss leaders,” and in the self- 
evident effort to enhance Soviet influence and prestige while simul- 
taneously attempting to destroy NATO, the Baghdad Pact, SEATO, 
and other friendly relations with the West. 


THE BLOC’s “NO STRINGS” AID POLICY 


Much is made of the bloc’s “no strings” policy. They say there are 
no strings attached to their commercial relations. This is just not so. 
True, such strings are not always formal, although in some cases they 
are. In the Afghan-Soviet treaty of friendship, Afghanistan agreed 
not to form alliances inimical to the U.S. S. R. 

Other nonaggression pacts have similar provisions. More fre- 
quently, however, the strings are just simply understood. But they are 
just as real. A sympathetic attitude, including a present or growing 
neutralist or pro-Soviet posture, precedes or accompanies many of the 
commercial contacts of the bloc with underdeveloped countries. 

Furthermore, the U.S. S. R. has a firm grip on the string, and pulls 
it when necessary. When Yugoslavia displayed a mildly anti-Soviet 
attitude in 1956 and 1957, the U. S. S. R. promptly delayed its loans. 
The loans have been restored, now that relations with Tito are more 
amicable, but there will still be delays to remind him that the 
U.S.S. R. expects more than just repayment. 


DEGREE OF SUCCESS OF BLOC EFFORTS 


The success of bloc efforts in particular countries and situations has 
not been complete. Underdeveloped countries have been disappointed 
at the slow rate of delivery of bloc goods. In 1956, for instance, the 
U.S.S. R. delivered only $21 million in machinery to all of Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. This, incidentally, comes from the official 
Soviet trade journal (Vneshniaia Torgovlia, No. 11, 1957). 

Eastern Europe has done better, but the entire bloc, instead of loan- 
ing to underdeveloped countries, has in many instances become a 
debtor by its failure to expert. Burma, for instance, has been bitterly 
disappointed by the Soviet failure to deliver goods already paid for 
in rice. Indonesia has had trouble with export surpluses with Eastern 
Europe. Egypt became so disturbed over its credit balances that it 
insisted on bloc canal toll payments in transferable currencies. 

Furthermore, the quality of bloc goods has in some cases been in- 
ferior—rusty tins of milk, rancid butter, poor-quality capital goods, 
wheat, textiles, refinery products, and other items. Products have 
frequently been overpriced, by western standards, and there have 
been inordinate delays in receiving goods. 

In some cases, an especially bad boner has become a cause célébre 
in the recipient country. The cement delivery to the Rangoon docks 
just before the monsoon season is a case in point. In addition, the 

loc often resells the products it buys, sometimes at a lower price and 
in the original selling country’s markets. This is particularly true of 
rice and cotton. ‘The bloc cannot be counted upon for annual pur- 
chases of any given amount. Purchases depend on internal planning 
foibles, temporary needs, and political considerations, 
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THREAT REPRESENTED BY BLOC’S ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


But let it not be thought that, just because Communist efforts are 
not massive and have not been an unalloyed success, these foreign 
economic activities do not represent a very substantial threat. There 
is a clear and present danger. Some underdeveloped countries have 
aw Te and a few, such as Egypt, are heavily mortgaged to 

e bloc. 

Overriding the particular successes and failures of bloc actions, 
however, is the fact that, due in no small part to its foreign economic 
operations, the bloc has radically altered the world picture of itself 
in an incredibly short period of time. 

Before the initiation of these activities, the stereotype of the bloc 
was of a malevolent monolith, without scruple, and interested only in 
extending its own power, by force, if necessary. Now, many countries 
think they see a new Soviet image—benevolent, interested in helping 
other countries economically, and anxious to reduce tensions. This 
new posture is the most important impact of the bloc offensive. But 
the new posture is only the come-on. 

The Cuarman. What do you mean by “only the come-on” ? 

Mr. Auten. This sets the stage for more successful particular activi- 
jor If they can maintain this new image, learn from their mis- 
takes 

The Cuarrman. What does the term “come-on” mean ? 

Mr. Auten. This is sort of a jargon term. It means that this pro- 
vides them with the setting in which they can operate in the future 
more successfully. 

The CHarrmMan. And that is your interpretation ? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

If the bloc can maintain this new image, learn from its mistakes, and 
avoid embarrassing misadventures, it can possibly achieve more spe- 
ific successes, extend its influence, and ultimately succeed in isolatin 
the United States from its friends and forcing it to live in a neutra 
and hostile world. This is the danger. 

The CHammMan. Have you anything to base that statement on ex- 
cept your imagination ? 

Mr. Aten. Imagination, interpretation. The Soviet Union has 
made a very specific point that it is dissatisfied with the ring of al- 
liances which the United States has established. 

Khrushchev has specifically said that he wants the destruction of 
SEATO. They have made no particular effort to hide their chagrin 
at the existence of NATO. They do not like them. They intend to 
destroy them. 

How does one account for this danger? Certainly one of the 
most influential elements is the novelty of the bloc offensive. Com- 
pare Soviet behavior only a few years ago with the present, and 
much of the attraction is explained. 

The tactics adopted were designed specifically to increase the po- 
litical and psychological impact. The bloc has certainly been cashing 
in on the change. 
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IMPACT OF BLOC AID OFFERS IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Another aspect of the impact can be explained in terms of the 
growth of the Soviet economy and centralized planning techniques 
by which it was accomplished. Utiderdeveloped countries, some of 
whom have adopted economic planning, have been told repeatedly 
that 30 years ago the U.S. S. R. was underdeveloped but that progress 
has been so rapid that the U.S. S. R. can now assist them. 

Underdeveloped countries are particularly. impressed by the ap- 
parent prowess of Soviet industry. The promises of capital goods 
are received with enthusiasm; these countries desperately need ma- 
chinery for economic development. Promises to buy their raw ma- 
terials are also greeted with fervor; these countries have difficulty 
in selling their products at prices they regard as satisfactory. 

The Cuatrman. Now let me ask you again—I don’t like to be inter- 
rupting—if these are assumptions on your part, or is there direct 
evidence to support them ? 

Mr. ALLEN. ¢ ih not sure what constitutes direct evidence. 

m The Cuatrman. Written statements on their part would be one 
ind. 

Mr. Atten. A statement such as that they have been told repeatedly 
that 30 years ago the Soviet Union was underdeveloped is a statement 
of fact. 

The CuatmrMan,. That is, yes. 

Mr. Auten. That is a statement of fact. It is also a statement of 
fact that Soviet promises of capital goods are greeted with enthusiasm 
in these countries. These countries want capital goods very much. 
They are not so sticky about where they get them in all instances. 
They want capital goods. They want economic development and they 
want it now. 

They also want to sell their products at prices that they regard as 
satisfactory. They regard, generally, in recent years at least, the world 
market price for raw materials, primary products, as being too low, 
and the Soviet Union has been offering in some cases a premium on 
their products, for instance, Egyptian cotton; have been agreeing to 
purchase given quantities, although they did not in all instances end 
up by purchasing them. 

I think in all of this this is partly fact and partly my interpreta- 
tion. I don’t know exactly where you can break off and say that this 
is a solid fact and this is an interpretation. 

The Cuatrman. But it is all stated as fact. I just wanted to denote 
your understanding. 

Mr. Atten. Thus the content of bloc assistance has carried weight 
with underdeveloped countries. They want industrial development; 
they see the gigantic accomplishments of modern industry, are im- 
pressed by large-scale production techniques, and value the trap ings 
of industry and technology, not only as a way to raise their standards 
of living, but also as symbols of national power. 

Every country must have a steel mill, a refinery, a nuclear reactor. 
The bloc offers them these things, as well as the technical assistance to 
put them in operation. The bloc also tells them that these are the 
things they need, and that centralized planning and bloc assistance 
is the way to get them. 
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Furthermore, many underdeveloped countries are terrified at the 
prospect of war and are anxious that some form of harmony exist in 
the world. This has been reflected in an effort to stay aloof from 
political realities through a policy of neutralism. By its new posture 
the bloc has added force to neutralism. By becoming respectable, by 
frequently espousing policies which underdeveloped countries regard 
with’ favor, and by providing economic assistance, the U. S. S. R. 
has, in the view of some countries, become a power worthy of friendly 
neutralism. Some countries even fee] that accepting assistance from 
the bloc is proof of their neutrality. 

The Cuatrman. Which countries, for instance? 

Mr. Auten. Burma. Burmese leaders have specifically stated this: 
Now we are genuinely neutral because we are trading on a large scale 
with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and China. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a quote? 

Mr. Auten. I could find a quote. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


One of the most important reasons for the impact of bloc assistance 
has been effective use of propaganda. Propaganda has long been a 
position of strength for Communist leaders and every device has been 
used to impress countries with the size, importance, and mutually 
advantageous nature of bloc efforts. 

Much emphasis is placed on the apparently favorable terms and 
the supposed absence of strings. Communist propagandists practice 
the art of the big promise and the big offer. Underdeveloped coun- 
tries are also impressed by the attention of high Communist officials 
and the respectful attitude of negotiators and diplomats. Bloc propa- 
ganda can only be characterized as shrewd and very influential. 

The CuarrmMan. Excuse my interruption again. Is that an implied 
contrast with our own? 

Mr. Auten. It is not intended to be, no. I do not know enough 
about our own to know whether it is or not. It is evident in area after 
area that this is a long suit of the Soviet Union and they are doing it 
very effectively. 

The Cuatrman. Is the idea that their propaganda is effective with 
some other countries ? 

Mr. Aten. I just don’t know enough about what in particular the 
United States is doing; I don’t know whether we have effective propa- 
ganda organs or not. I know that they do, and they are effective. 

Much of the effectiveness of bloc efforts must ultimately be ex- 
plained in terms of its flexibility and opportunism. The bloc does 
not have a broad program. Rather it is selective and specifically de- 
signed to exploit any favorable opportunity. The bloc seeks to take 
advantage of any real or apparent problem and difficulty in the free 
world. The differences between Afghanistan and Pakistan over Push- 
toonistan, the development needs and export. problems of Burma, 
Egypt, India, and Indonesia, the falling prices of primary products, 
the fear of Israel and anticolonial feelings of Egypt and Syria, and the 
foreign exchange problems of Iceland are illustrative of the situations 
the U.S. S. R. attempts to manipulate. These situations are not neces- 
sarily of Soviet making, but the U. S. S. R. is always ready with a 
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loan, a trade agreement, a purchase contract, transit rights, arms, or 
technical assistance. 


MEANING OF BLOC ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The so-called Soviet aid program is thus immensely complex. Its 
size, content, conduct, and operational characteristics are contingent 
not only on bloc capabilities and intentions, but also upon the number 
and kind of opportunities, reception in underdeveloped countries, and 
the general international political and economic climate. 

The question comes naturally, of course: What is to be learned from 
the bloc economic offensive? First, bloc activities are a serious menace 
to economic and political stability and progress. Second, while osten- 
sibly directed at helping underdeveloped countries, the bloc offensive 
is in reality a weapon aimed straight at the heart of western defense— 
its ring of alliances and friendly relations throughout Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Third, the most impressive aspect of the offensive 
is its conduct—the general astute, perspicacious, and publicity-laden 
manner in which it has been undertaken. 


TRAINING OF SOVIET PERSONNEL 


The Cuatrman. How does it train its agents to be so effective? 

Mr. Auten. There is probably a greater kinship between the people 
of the Soviet Union oa many of the peoples in the Middle Eastern 
countries than is the case in western countries. Many of them are of 
Asian extraction. They are much more recently up from a stage 
which you would have to characterize as a backward country 
economically. 

There is much more of a natural affinity between many of the re- 
cently trained and educated Soviet technicians, negotiators, and diplo- 
mats and the countries where they represent their country. 

They also have a massive educational program. 

The CHarmman. Do you think they are better trained than the 
people we send abroad ? 

r. Auten. I would not say they are better trained. 

The CuatrMan. Are they naturally more intelligent? 

Mr. Auten. They are trained for different purposes and frequent- 
ly for the specific purpose of representing their country either as a 
technician, a diplomat, or a negotiator in some particular country. 
They emphasize linguistics in their schools very heavily, and they 
naturally have a broader language base. They border on more coun- 
tries with more different languages than almost any country in the 
world. Their contacts with Eastern Europe have broadened their out- 
look and have trained them even further in more foreign languages. 

The Cuarrman. That gives them a broader choice of diplomatic 
agents? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. This gives them an opportunity to have repre- 
sentatives in other countries who have considerable talent in represent- 
ing their country and in representing their technological fields. 

The Cuarrman. Then do you think they are better selected ? 

Mr. Auten. They are well selected in most instances. I wouldn’t 
argue that there is anything particularly—— 
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The Cuarrman. They are well selected and they are well trained? 

Mr. Auten. They are well trained and they are well selected, but 
they are perfectly capable of making horrible mistakes and have 
done so many times. 

The CuHarrman. Better training and better selection would make 
better service as a whole. 

Mr. Auuen. Yes. Their representatives in foreign countries have 
had a great deal to do with the favorable impact and the change which 
has transpired in the world’s attitude toward the Soviet. bloc. 


EXTENT OF SOVIET AID 


The Cuarrman. Have you any questions, Senator Kennedy? 

Senator Kennepy. Just one. An article appearing in the New 
York Times on February 8 indicated rather extensive Soviet loans 
to the Middle Eastern countries. The article states that: 
Even when the pro-western Arab countries of Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia are included, the total of United States aid given to all Arab lands in this 
area is only about one-fifth that extended by the Communists to just 3; 
$156,192,000 was promised by Washington over the last 5 years and $99,599,000 
was delivered through June, 1957. 


With reference to Soviet bloc aid, this article also states that: 


Egypt has received or has been promised $480,000,000 worth, Syria $280,000,- 
000 and the Kingdom of Yemen $10,000,000. 

That is far greater than our aid. It seems to be somewhat more 
substantial—at least in this story—than you suggest. 

Mr. Auten. I think the conflict is more apparent than real. Your 
figures include military aid, all of which or nearly all of which has 
been delivered, and this figure runs in the order of $400 million. 

I don’t know the exact figure, but it is probably 250 million or 
thereabouts to Egypt, maybe 100 million to Syria, 10 million to 
Yemen, 25 million to Afghanistan, two other small ones like to Indo- 
nesia. Their economic development loans in the Middle East have 
before October 1957, been relatively small and scattered throughout 
Syria, Egypt 

Senator Kennepy. This article says, Professor, that Egypt and 
Moscow signed a loan last November, a $175 million loan, at the official 
Soviet rate of exchange, which of course brings up the question of the 
worth of Soviet credit, from an economic standpoint. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. There is a $175 million loan to Egypt 
and there is a loan, you hear figures ranging all the way from $100 
million to $280 million for the loan the month before to Syria. It 
is a fact that these are in the future. I do not want to say that the 
Soviet Union is not doing anything because they are doing some- 
thing and they are going to be doing more. 

I am saying that right now their effort is rather modest, and they 
have achieved a lot simply by having made an agreement with Egypt 
and with Syria, without having delivered a nut or a bolt. They 
have got a lot of mileage out of very little. 

Senator Kennepy. Haven’t the Soviets committed themselves to 
much more economic assistance to the Arab countries, for example, 
than we have? 

"yo Auten. Yes, this figure of 114 billion is correct. It may even 
more. 
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In yesterday’s New York Times there was, I believe, a $28 million 
loan to Ceylon. So, it is a large figure, and it is getting larger and 
will get larger. But, for their purposes, which are essentially ‘disrup- 
tive and destructive, they may not have in mind anything in the billion- 
dollar-every-year class. For them, it is just not necessary. They are 
interested in encouraging neutralism and winning countries away from 
alliances in their relations with the West, and it just simply does not 
cost as much to destroy things as it does to put them together. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Is that all? 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. 

The Cuairman, Mr. Fulbright, have you any questions? 


PURPOSE OF SOVIET AID 


Senator Futsricut. Dr. Allen, I’m sorry I didn’t hear the first part 
of your statement, but I think it is a very interesting presentation. 
Two or three questions occur to me. In the last part of your state- 
ment, you said 

Second, while ostensibly directed at helping underdeveloped countries, the bloc 
offensive is in reality a weapon aimed straight at the heart of western defenses. 

They are building a steel] mill of a million tons in India. Do you 
think that it isn’t real and that it isn’t beneficial to India ? 

Mr. . No; on the contrary, I think it isreal. They are build- 
ing it, or have nearly finished building it, and it will help India. 

Senator Fursricutr. Then why do you call it essentially disruptive 
and destructive? 

Mr. Auten. I do not think their basic goal is the economic develop- 
ment of India. 

Senator Foursricutr. Then you refer not to what they do, but to 
the motives with which they do it? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. They are doing things which are helpful 
to these countries, the ceramics plant in Egypt and pipelines into Af- 
ghanistan, paving the streets. These things are helpful. I do not want 
fe say that the countries are not benefiting by virtue of the Soviet 
efforts. 

Senator Futsricut. Then, may we characterize your statement as 
meaning that they do many things which are beneficial to the recipient 
countries, but that you believe they do all of these things with a bad 
motive with regard to the United States? In other words, they do 
not do these in order to help the United States. Is that what you are 
really saying? 

Mr. Auten. They do these to help the Soviet Union, and, insofar 
as a part of the Soviet Union’s goal is to spring itself from our alli- 
ances and break these alliances, then, yes, it is directed against the 
United States. 


PURPOSE OF UNITED STATES AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Fu.srieut. Does that, in any material way, differ from 
the motive with which we do many of our programs? 

Do we do them to help the United States or not? We intend to help 
the recipients—whether we do or not—but is our motive identical with 





that of the Russians? 
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Mr. Aten. I haven’t studied the American foreign aid programs. 
Senator Futsricut. Well, but you are a citizen of this country. 
Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. Youreadthe papers. Have you no views about 
that ? 

Mr. Auten. I have the impression that the United States, by its 
actions over the last 10 or 12 years, and by its current activities in the 
foreign economic field, has a basic interest in economic development, 
in large-scale economic development in many countries of the world, 
and these, simultaneously, serve our political interests. 

Senator Futsriaut. They are intended to. 

Mr. Auten. Yes. 

Senator Futrrient. Whether or not it is done wisely is another 
matter. 

Mr. Auten. This is another problem, but our intention is to assist 
economic development, and this also serves the purpose of keeping 
countries amicable to the United States, we hope. 


WILL SOVIET AID PROGRAMS BENEFIT OTHER COUNTRIES? 


Senator Futsricut. So, in essence, many of the things the Russians 
do are beneficial to the countries involved. Let me proceed to a further 
point. For instance, if they are beneficial to India or if they really 
do help India to raise its standards of living over a long period, does 
that help India stay independent of either Russia or the United States, 
or does it drive India toward communism ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Only time can really answer. 

Senator Futsricut. What is your opinion about it? You are deal- 
ing in motives here. You have made two principal points. One 
concerns the motive behind the Soviet aid. I think you mean that, 
because their motive is bad, this whole program is dangerous to us. 
I just want to examine that a little. Do you think that in the long 
run, the construction of a million-ton steel mill in India, if it is a 
successful, well-built plant, will be in our interests or in Russia’s 
interests ? 

Mr. Aten. It could be in our interest in the sense that 

Senator Futsricut. Then the Russians are foolish people, because 
they built this plant hoping to serve their own interests, and then they 
find they are serving ours. They are very stupid. 

Mr. Auten. This may well be the effect. 

Senator Futsrient. We hope they are stupid. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Senator Fu.sricnr. Would you say that our chance of salvation is 
the stupidity of the Russians, and not our own wisdom ? 

Mr. Atten. That is a little strong. 

Senator Fursrienr. I don’t think so. I’m pretty near subscribing 
to that myself. I was just wondering what you thought about it. 

Mr. Auten. I think whether or not we can turn it to our benefit 
depends upon the extent to which the psychological and political im- 
pact of the steel mill exceeds its economic impact. This, really, is one 
of four steel mills being built. : 

Senator Futsrient. I use it as an illustration. 

Mr. Auten. Yes. Well, it is the biggest thing they have done. 
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Senator Fuxipricut. As far as you know, are they building it 
properly and effectively? Is it going to be a good steel mill? 

Mr. Auten. I think it is going to be a good mill. They have had 
some troubles, from what I gather. Not enough of the Soviet tech- 
nicians speak the language, and there have been some delays in con- 
struction materials and things of that sort. But, basically, from 
everything I know, it is going to be a respectable steel mill and is going 
to augment Indian steel capacity by 10 or 15 percent. 

Senator Futsricnt. Would you say that the overall Soviet aid pro- 
gram—not just the Indian steel mill, but their other programs, as 
well—of giving assistance in developing industries, improving port 
facilities, and so forth—aid programs similar to ours—would on bal- 
ance necessarily be to the advantage of the Russians, to the spread 
of communism, let us say? 

Mr. Auten, It doesn’t, necessarily. In Egypt, for instance, it 
has been accompanied by and has reinforced their rather pro- 
nounced anticolonial feelings, feelings that they had even in the 
absence of any Soviet assistance. If the Soviet Union can turn the 
impact more on the political and on the psychological in influencing 
these countries to either stay out of world politics or line up with them, 
then any economic benefit that Egypt would have received, from our 
point of view, is not of any particular consequence. 


THREAT OF SOVIET ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrient. Do you think that the economic program of 
the Russians is a real threat to the security of the United States? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, I do. 

Senator Fuusricut. And you think this even though it is relatively 
quite small, and smaller than ours. Is that right? 

Mr. Aten. From the newspapers, considerably smaller than ours, 
but what their program is and what our program is really are two 
different horses. Their program is cut, it is designed to fit their goals. 

Senator Futsrient. If they are doing things which are good for the 
country they aid—that is, building steel mills, plants, roads, and 
hospitals—why doesn’t that fit our goals? They claim they have 
given a hospital and a technical institute to Burma, to cite an example. 
Why is it fashioned just to fit their goals? I get lost on that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because it is accompanied by a considerable political in- 
fluence and by a psychological influence which in general has not been 
particularly beneficial to the United States. 

Senator Futsricut. Then it is not what they do in the sense of the 
tangible things. It is the propaganda and influence which accom- 
pany their aid which is dangerous. Is that right? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

What they do is very frequently quite marginal. 

In the cases that you cited, these too are in the future. There are 
now promises to build the technological institute. It has not been 
built yet, but it probably will be built and it will be a very impressive 
thing. The nuclear reactor in Cairo, I believe it is another of this sort 
of thing. These have marginal economic significance for most of these 
countries, but they may have a terrific psychological and political 
wallop accompanying them, and this is the danger. The economic can 
conceivably be turned to our benefit. 
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TYPE OF SOVIET AID PROGRAMS AS CONTRASTED WITH UNITED STATES AID 
PROGRAMS 


Senator Fursrieut. Could it be that you are suggesting that we 
have not used deeper wisdom in the choice of the projects which 
we have sponsored in these various countries? Is that a good point or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Auten. This I do not know frankly, because I do not know 
enough about what they have done and propose to do. The Soviet 
Union I think has used a considerable amount of wisdom in selecting 
the things that it has chosen to do for its purposes. 

I think what we do should be related to what we are trying to do. 

We are trying to cement a system of alliances and general friendly 
relations. This calls for an entirely different kind, a different nature 
of an effort on our part than the Soviet Union’s goal, which is essen- 
tially—well, nothing would delight them more than if Iceland were 
to withdraw from NATO, and they have very extensive trade rela- 
tions. 

Senator Futpricnr. Nothing would delight us more than for Ru- 
mania to withdraw from the Moscow, or the Communist, bloc. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Senator Futsricgut. I do not see much difference there. The 
United States and the Soviet Union are antagonists. We want to pre- 
serve the free world from communism, don’t we ? 

Mr. Auten. But our goals in India I don’t believe are identical with 
Soviet goals in India. 

Senator Fursricnr. When I say identical, I mean they are also 
in reverse. We wish to discourage the expansion of the authoritarian 
system and they wish to expand it. That is the conflict; is it not? 

Mr. Auten. Well, yes. 

Ultimately I suppose they want to control the world, that is to grab 
off all the real estate that they can. I think there is an interim stand. 

Senator Furisricur. We do not want them to. We agree on that, 
don’t we ? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. There is an interim step in Soviet think- 
ing where as opposed to being in our camp you are at least not against 
us, and this is the position that they are trying to promote and have 
promoted, we will say, in Egypt and Syria and some other countries. 


PROPOSAL FOR UNITED STATES-SOVIET COOPERATION IN AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricut. Do you have any view on the proposal which 
was recently made that we ought to challenge the Soviets to a coop- 
erative venture in this field ? 

In other words, the proposal was that the United States and the 
Soviet Union should get together and combine efforts in. some way 
and really go to town on the development of these underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. ALLEN. We do this on a very small scale in the U.N. 

Senator Futsriantr. Would you think we could do it on a larger 
scale for any beneficial purpose? 

Mr. AtLen. Only if our goals were the same, that is if the Soviet 
Union in this joint program were to accept the proposition that we 
are interested in this program in economic development of country 
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A, B, and ©, that there will be no political strings, that it will be 
neutral, U. N., or there won’t be any political overtones of who does 
what with whose money and this sort of thing, then yes, [ think such 
a scheme could conceivably be successful. ‘The U. N. experience, which 
is the closest we come to anything like this, has had a very short life 
with the Soviet and East European participation, and there has been 
a great deal of difficulty in using the contributions of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

Countries don’t particularly want to buy their equipment from the 

oviet Union and Eastern Europe or get technicians from these 
countries, 

Senator Fuxsricutr. Then that should make our problem a little 
easier in doing it ourselves, shouldn’t it? 

Mr. Auten. You mean having the joint program making our prob- 
Jem easier. 

Senator Fursricut. It is fortunate for us, from our point of view, 
if they do not want the Russians; isn’t it? 

Mr. Auten. I think that generally we are delighted that there are 
very few U. N. Soviet technicians. Most of the funds spent by U.N. 
technical assistance from the Soviet and East European contributions 
has been for equipment from these countries. 


BLOC GRANT AID 


Senator Fursricut. In the aid which you have mentioned here 
principally in the form of loans? 

Mr. Atien. Are you referring to $1.9 billion? 

Senator Funsricut. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Yes; this is almost totally loans. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Do you know of any substantial allocation of 
economic grant aid by the Soviet Union to any country in Asia or 
Africa ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, the State Department figures which I have no 
reason to doubt, which are also newspaper figures, I think show gifts 
by China of something like $50 million to Nepal, Cambodia, and 
Ceylon. There have been a few Soviet gifts, of a farm equipped in 
India, for instance. There was a hospital in Afghanistan and a few 
relatively small gifts have been made. [ut their program is over- 
whelmingly a credit activity. 

Senator Fu.pricut. You already stated what the terms are gen- 
erally. Are they very favorable terms? 

Mr. Auten. Apparently; yes. 

Senator Fursrienr. Are the terms generally 214 percent for 20 
years? 

Mr. Aten. 214 percent interest and the term runs all the way 
from 2 to 3 years—it depends upon the country. 

The Soviet terms have been generally 12 to in some cases 15 years. 

Senator Futsricur. Have you ever been to Russia? 

Mr. Aten. I never have. 

Senator Fuisricut. Do you speak Russian ? 

Mr. Auten. I don’t speak it. I read it rather laboriously. 

Senator Futsricut. Did you ever happen to read a book on Russia 
by Marquis de Custine, a Frenchman ? 

Mr. Auten, I have not. 
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Senator Futsricur, You have never read it? 

Mr. Autumn. No. 

Senator Furpricur. Did you ever read Kennan’s book on thesexile 
system in Russia? It was written not by the George Kennan with 
whom we are most familiar, but by a relative of his. 

Mr, Auten. I think not. My work in Soviet affairs has been pretty 
much tied down to economic problems. 

Senator Futsrienr. To economics ? 

Mr. Auten, And generally to the current or at least the postwar 
situation. 

Senator Fu.sricut, That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, haye you any questions? 


EXTENT TO WHICH RUSSIA HAS MET ITS AID COMMITMENTS 


Senator Smiru, I regret very much, Mr, Chairman, that I had to 
attend another committee hearing this morning so I did not hear 
Mr. Allen’s statement. One question occurs to me which I would 
like to ask you, Mr. Allen. 

Do you feel, from your study of the Soviet programs, that they 
have had time "enough to prove that they can carry through on their 
economic commitments satisfactorily so as to make the programs 
popular in the countries that they are trying to pull away from us? 

Mr. At.en. No, I do not think they have yet had time to establish 
whether or not they fully can and will carry through what they have 
said. So far the effort has been modest. Tt has been impressive but 
not because of its size. They are committed to a very substantial 
effort, in the order of $2 billion. 

There is no reason why they cannot if they want to, because this 
is really very small compared to Soviet production and when you 
throw in Eastern Europe, they can do an awful lot of things, but 
it is still basic ally a matter of priority whether or not they feel when 
deliveries to Syria start turning up, Syria starts ordering equipment, 
whether or not the Soviet Union will at that point feel ‘that there is 
enough priority on the Syrian loan agreement to go through with it. 
I think they will, personally. 

They have not done too well in particular instances so far, and I 
think that increasingly they want to make a better impression in 

specific circumstances. They made a rather bad impression on the 
| urmese, and when they found out they were making a bad impression 
by their failure to export, they rather frantically corrected the situa- 
tion and for the first time entered into a tripartite agreement whereby 
Burma could use rubles to buy from Czechoslovakia. This is a 
relatively new departure for the Soviet Union. They were anxious 
to please the Burmese, and I think that increasingly the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe will make the effort that it takes, 

It is difficult for them to get used to the idea of the importance of 
trade, because they have been taught from 1917 on that the Soviet 
Union has to be independent of foreign countries ‘so far as trade is 
concerned, but now suddenly Mikoyan and others in leadership place 
a great deal of importance on these commercial relations, and it takes 
a little while for this to filter down through the entire regime, and as 
it does, I think that the commercial relations between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world will improve. 
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WHY THE RUSSIANS STARTED AN ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Senator Smiru. Do you feel that the Soviets were stimulated to 
take on this policy—which is a relatively new policy—because of what 
might be called our successes with some of our economic aid programs ? 

Mr. Auten. I think this is partly so. I think the Marshall plan 
must have been a terribly rude shock to them. 

Senator Smiru. That is the kind of thing I mean. 

Mr. Auten. I think this must have scared them almost out of their 
wits, when they saw what economic aid could do, that it could convert a 
bunch of economies, which were not in very good shape, into strong, 
husky economies. Simultaneously their own economy was reach- 
ing a point where, while they could not do something like this here- 
tofore and did not have the economic capability to undertake any- 
thing systematic, they could and they also saw a general need for 
repairing the rather sorry reputation they had acquired in the world. 

They did not make a good impression in the postwar world. The 
reputation of the Soviet Union up to the death of Stalin was rather 
sad. Countries were fearful and they felt a need for changing this 
and economic assistance was certainly an opportune and good way 
of changing this impression. 

Senator Smirx. Do you think they realized then that their “big 
stick” policy, which was the Stalin policy, was not working out nor 
paying off, and that they had better try this other approach ? 

Mr. Auten. I would say that they decided to supplement. 

Senator Smiru. Keep the big stick, of course, but not brandish it 
quite as much. 

Mr, Auten. At the moment holding the big stick a little bit behind 
them. 

Senator Smirn. That is what I mean. 

Mr. ALLEN. But they decided to supplement it with a much more 
acceptable pretare in the world, something that underdeveloped coun- 
tries could find favorable. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickentoorer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Allen, I thank you very much for your attend- 
ance. 

The next witness is W. W. Rostow, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The committee is not unfamiliar with the work of MIT. During 
the committee’s inquiry into the foreign aid program last year MIT 
prepared one of the background studies, and I believe that Mr. Ros- 
tow had a hand in that study. 

He is an authority on international economics and has written ex- 
tensively on the subject of Soviet economic activities and United 
States aid programs. 

Dr. Rostow, we are happy to have you with us. Please proceed in 
your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF W. W. ROSTOW, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Rostow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Walt Rostow. I teach economic history in the Gradu- 
ate School of Economics at MIT and do research at the Center for 
International Studies. I have studied, in recent years, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, as well as certain of our problems in 
military and foreign policy. 

I have been asked to appear today and to give testimony on two mat- 
ters: the place of the Soviet economic offensive in total Communist 
strategy in the underdeveloped areas; and on the implications of that 
strategy for American policy. 

I shall try to deal directly with both points. But first it is essential 
to define what is happening in these areas; for it is the process at work 
in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America which controls 
Soviet strategy and which should determine American policy. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SITUATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Economically, the various parts of the underdeveloped areas stand 
somewhere along the path between a relatively static agricultural so- 
ciety and a society capable of applying promptly and productively the 
fruits of modern science to its natural and human resources. These 
transitional societies have absorbed varying degrees of modern econ- 
omic activity; but they have not yet woven these modern strands to- 
gether in such a way as to make economic growth a regular, automatic 
condition: productive investment is not yet high enough regularly to 
yield increases in output substantially greater than increases in popu- 
lation. 

Politically, they are somewhere in the transition from regionally 
based, hierarchial societies, rooted in traditional land relations, to 
centralized states capable of providing a unified national framework 
for modern economic, social, and political activity. 

Both in the past and at present, the building of modern economies 
and centralized modern governments has been driven along less by the 
profit motive than by the aspirations for increased national and human 
dignity. 

Merchants and the profit motive played their part in the moderniza- 
tion efforts of Bismarck’s Germany, Meiji’s Japan, Witte’s Russia, and 
Ataturk’s Turkey; but soldiers, civil servants, and nationalism were 
the more powerful agents. And, if you think about it, our own Consti- 
tution was made by a similar coalition, uniting those who wanted the 
American States to be an effectively unified and stable economy and 
those fearful that the loose structure of the Articles of Confederation 
would permit foreign governments to fragment the United States and 
humiliate us in international affairs. And so it is today in Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 
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ROLE OF NATIONALISM 


Nationalism, above all, has been the great engine of change. In these 
transitional stages, nationalism. may be turned in varying proportions 
to these three objectives: toward the consolidation of the central power 
of the new state over the old regional interests (as with Diem and 
his sects in post-1954 Southern Vietnam, or Chiang Kai-shek’s diffi- 
culties with the warlords in his day).; second, toward external adven- 
ture, to redress real or believed old humiliations (as with Nasser in the 
Middle East since 1955) ; or toward the economic and social modern- 
ization of the domestic society (as with the Indian 5-year plans). 

No successful politician in a transitional society can afford wholly 
to neglect any one of these three tasks; that is, he must build up the 
power of the central government, assert a position of increased au- 
thority and sovereignty on the world scene, and launch some kind of 
program for economic and social modernization. And these three 
elements of policy cannot be clearly separated. 

How do these objectives relate to each other? If the local political 
leader concentrates merely on consolidating his central power or 
merely on rallying his people around an external objective, he may 
well achieve short-run success; but he will not meet the demand for 
economic and social progress pressing up steadily from the grass- 
roots. Herunsthe longer run risks of creating a centralized state with- 
out a viable political base; or of exhausting his popular mandate in 
efforts to assert the sovereignty and power of the weak new nations 
against the external world, efforts which fail to satisfy the rising 
expectations for material advance of his people. 

he successful politician in the transitional societies must, in the 
end, link nationalist fervor and the new centralized state to programs 
of economic and social substance. 

The length of time and the vicissitudes of transition to modern 
economic and political status thus depend substantially on the degree 
to which local talent, energy, and resources are channeled on to the 
domestic constructive tasks of modernization. 

The powers of the central government must, of course, be reason- 
ably well established as a prior condition, and the government must 
— to its people a record of enhanced international standing; 

ut the long-run influence of the central government in turn, de- 
pends, in the end, on its becoming a major source of energy, initiative, 
and resources for modernizing the economy—a lesson Sukarno is 
being taught, painfully and late. 


COMMUNIST POLICY 


Communist policy is based squarely on an understanding of this 
precarious transitional process. On the one hand—and increasingly 
since the summer of 1951—-Moscow and Peking have sought to associ- 
ate communism with the aspirations of the political leaders and peo- 
ples of the transitional areas for national independence, economic 
development, and peace. On the other hand, Soviet diplomacy and 
propaganda have systematically sought to divert their attention from 
the tasks of modernization toward “bloody shirt” policies; that is, 
an obsessive concern to redress real or believed past humiliations— 
colonialism, Israel, Kashmir, West Irian, etc. 
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SOVIET ACTIONS AT THE CAIRO CONFERENCE 


Mr. Chairman, you asked Mr. Allen for some evidence of the moti- 
vation behind Soviet policies in the underdeveloped areas. I would 
like to support my colleague from the University of Virginia by sug- 
gesting that you examine the resolutions of the recent Cairo Confer- 
ence of the Afro-Asian bloc and the performance of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives at that conference. I think they constitute a fruitful illus- 
tration of Soviet motivation. In fact, the Soviet representatives 
overplayed their hand a little. 

They did, essentially, four things. They first postured themselves 
as the men who had the unique secret of rapid economic development. 
That was the major Communist position. They accompanied this 
with vague Soviet offers of aid. They then urged these countries, as 
part of their development programs, to nationalize as much foreign 
free world enterprise in their countries as possible; and finally, in a 
substantial part of their effort, they beat the drum of colonialism and 
the rest. The Cairo case is a precise, factual example, of Soviet stra- 
tegy and its motivation. 


SOVIET STRATEGY—-SHORT- AND LONG-RUN 


This strategy does double work for Moscow. In the short run, it 
creates costly disruption within the free world; it threatens the supply 
of essential raw materials to Western Europe; it threatens to disrupt 
the American airbase structure; and, on the colonialism issue, it fur- 
ther splits the United States from Western Europe. 

In the long run, it tends to create the conditions which will facilitate 
the Communist takeover of power. It helps create these future con- 
ditions by diverting the energies of the new nations away from the 
tasks of economic and social modernization; and thus the people’s 
hopes for improved welfare are frustrated. It is the Communist in- 
tent that, when these hopes for progress are sufficiently frustrated, 
men and women in these areas will turn to communism. The local 
Communist parties are already steadily at work seeking to heighten 
and to exploit these frustrations. 

The CHatrman. Where? 

Mr. Rosrow. You will find this loca] Communist strategy through- 
out the underdeveloped parts of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
and this again, sir, could be documented. 

I have looked recently, for example, at the Indian and Egyptian 
Communist Party strategies as revealed in their journals and else- 
where, The party line now bing pursued day by day is, on the one 
hand, to divert attention to colonialism, foreign investment, Kashmir 
and so on; and, on the other hand, day by day to assert that the ex- 
isting government is failing to satisfy the requirements of economic 
and social progress. That is the Communist whipsaw. 


EXAMPLE OF THE COMMUNIST SUCCESS IN CHINA 


The Communist policy being pursued in Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa is molded closely—and I believe quite consciously—this is a 
matter of opinion—after the Communist success in China. Sun Yat- 
sen turned to Moscow for guidance and support after he failed to get 
economic and political support from the United States. 
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In the 1920’s and 1930’s Moscow did, to a degree, support the Kuo- 
mintang while seeking to give it an anti-Western cast; but at the 
same time, with Moscow’s help and encouragement, the Chinese Com- 
munists pursued a policy first of infiltration of the Kuomintang and 
then when that failed of military and political obstruction designed 
to make it impossible for Chiang Kai-shek to achieve the social and 
economic progress which Chinese men and women ardently sought, 
and which had to take place if China was to emerge with an effective 
modern governiuient. 

And this double pattern persisted virtually down to the end: While 
the Soviet Union remained solemnly committed to support Nationalist 
China on the diplomatic level, captured Japanese arms were turned 
over in 1946 to the Chinese Communists. iang Kai-shek’s view of 
reform as a second priority played, of course, into the hands of Com- 
munist policy throughout this sequence. 

There is little doubt that Moscow and Peking regard Nasser, Nehru, 
Sukarno, and the other non-Communist leaders of the new nations 
as the Chiang Kai-sheks of the future. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


It is in this perspective—of short and long run Communist strategic 
objectives—that the Soviet economic offensive should be viewed. 

n Yugoslavia, Egypt, Syria, and Afghanistan, Moscow has urgent 
short-term strategic objectives; and those four countries get about 
three-fourths of Soviet aid outside the Communist bloc. 

In India, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, and elsewhere, the amounts of 
aid and technical assistance doled out are sufficient to build up a 
measure of good will and a favorable image of Communist intentions ; 
but they are grossly insufficient to supply the foreign exchange re- 
quirements for a serious economic development effort. 

If I may, Senator Fulbright, a few words in response to the question 
you raised about the Indian steel mill. The Indian steel mill is a solid 
piece of equipment in the Indian second 5-year plan; but no single 
project and no aid on the order of magnitude of the Soviet mill is 
going to make a serious dent in the foreign exchange requirements of 
India for a successful second 5-year plan. 

What the Communists are counting on—and quite explicitly—is the 
failure of the second 5-year Indian plan as a whole. The Commu- 
nists would then be in the position of being able to say that, while 
Moscow helped, democracy simply could not do the job. 

Nevertheless, Moscow is laying out considerable capital in this effort 
at a time when there are ample alternative claims on Soviet resources 
for civil and military purposes within the Communist bloc. 

The problem of getting agreement within the Soviet Presidium for 
this rather expensive program is undoubtedly eased by the increasing 
dependence of the Communist bloc on imported foodstuffs and raw 
materials. 

Mikoyan is probably able to claim that he can make the effort virtual- 
ly pay for itself: the old Soviet principle of balancing the foreign 
policy books every night can be roughly maintained. 
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FACING THE COMMUNIST’S SYSTEMATIC TOTAL EFFORT 


Thus, in facing Communist policy, we are not engaged in a popu- 
larity contest or in a numbers racket centered on total figures for aid 
and trade. 

We are confronted with a systematic total effort—diplomatic, psy- 
chological, economic, and political, and in the showdown there may 
well be elements, I believe, of military action—to exploit the weak- 
nesses, confusions, and temptations of the transitional period so as to 
clamp communism down firmly before steady economic growth and the 
political resilience of a modern state emerge. 

Indeed, in the sweep of history, communism as we have known it 
thus far in the 20th century is likely to be viewed as a diseased form 
of modern state organization, capable of being imposed by a deter- 
mined minority on a confused, frustrated, transitional society; and, 
conversely, a society which has passed through its economic takeoff 
and restructured its political and social institutions around the re- 
quirements of modern statehood is likely to have a high immunity 
to Communist tactics and to Communist appeal. Russia almost made 
it, but the First World War came at a bad time in its evolution. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE TRANSITIONAL AREAS 


If this view is correct, the central objective of American policy m the 
transitional areas is to use whatever influence we can bring to bear 
to focus the local energies, talents, and resources on the constructive 
tasks of modernization. 

American military strength must be used to give these nations rela- 
tive security, with a minimum diversion of their own efforts, and, 
when it is mutually judged necessary to generate local military 
forces, these in turn, should be made to contribute wherever pos- 
sible to the constructive tasks of modernization. 

The 19th century role of the American Corps of Engineers is a 
suggestive guide; and I believe its example should strongly color our 
military aid effort in the underdeveloped areas. 

Diplomatically, our stance should put a greater premium on the 
posture of governments toward the modernization of their own so- 
cieties than on their day-to-day position in the politics of the cold 
war. 

Finally, our economic foreign policy must make it both possible 
and attractive for local politicians to harness the aspirations of 
their peoples around long-period programs of modernization rather 
than around the tempting but diversionary moods of “bloody shirt” 
nationalism. 

Our interest is not to match or outmatch Soviet aid, It is to mount 
a positive economic program in the free world sufficiently large and 
sustained to take these nations over the hump into sustained growth 
before communism can be clamped upon them; and, with that kind 
of American economic policy, we could, indeed, make the Soviet eco- 
nomic program work for us. 

But this kind of situation cannot be created unless American re- 
sources available for economic development are sufficiently big and 
offered with the continuity and on terms such that a serious operating 
politician can plot with reasonable confidence a long-period course. 
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Such was the purpose of the policy Max Millikan and I outlined last 
year in A Proposal: Key to an Effective Foreign Policy. 

Thus the American interest in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
is fundamentally political, 

The American interest lies in assisting the new nations to advance 
toward modern economic and political status while maintaining their 
independence and assuring the possibility of a domestic evolution 
which employs the political techniques of consent and safeguards the 
liberty of the individual. If we are prepared to recognize—as we 
should—that democracy is a matter of degree and the direction of 
change, then our objective can be described as a world of independent, 
democratically oriented states which have built economic growth into: 
their societies as a regular condition. 

This is an objective we should be prepared to state frankly, without 
embarrassment. To achieve this objective requires an American eco- 
nomic development effort larger in scale, greater in continuity, with 
criteria for lending vastly less ambiguous—and economically more 
hardheaded—than our present programs. 

We are unlikely to get such an effort under way until its purposes’ 
in relation to Communist strategy are widely understood, unless we 
realize that what we face is not some sort of economic competition, 
but a purposeful, patient, systematic effort to reproduce—with what- 
ever variations are, they think, necessary and appropriate—the story 
of Communist takeover in China throughout Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. 


INDIA AND CHINA IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


Now, if I may, a few reflections on how this view of the matter re- 

lates to the ultimate American objective; that is to say, a world which 

aan passed through the cold war without destroying itself, organized 
or peace. 

There is little enough any of us can know for certain as we peer 
ahead through the coming decades, but this we can say with some 
certainty: Round about the turn of the next century, China and India 
will have a population between them of about 2 billion souls, and they 
will be capable of bringing to bear on their resources the full capa- 
bilities of modern science and technology. They face many vicis- 
situdes over the coming decades. 

Democracy is by no means yet secure in India, nor is communism 
secure in China. But the takeoffs of these two countries have begun; 
that is, their economies have begun to gather momentum in India 
and China and they will certainly modernize their societies over 
the next half century. What is at stake is the kind of societies they 
will be at home and the kind of objectives they will pursue abroad. 

It took the United States about 60 years—from 1840 to 1900—to 
move from the beginning of takeoff to world industrial primacy. It 
took Japan about the same time from the beginning of its takeoff 
around 1880 to the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

It took Russia about the same time—from the beginning of its take- 
off in 1890—to the explosion of the first Soviet nuclear weapon in 1949. 
Compound interest is a mighty powerful force once it begins to operate. 
And, as I sometimes say to my classes—if I may be permitted to be 
professorial—I think compound interest is vastly more powerful in 
history than the Marxist conception of the class struggle. 
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The takeoffs of both India and China began about 1952, with their 
first 5-year plans. 


CENTRAL INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE 


It is as sure as anything can be that the central international prob- 
lem for the future is how to organize, peacefully, a world society where 
the existing mature industrial areas—the United States, Western EKu- 
rope, and Russia—are joined by powerful industrial states in Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East—in about that time 
sequence. 

Shall these new, powerful states emerge to maturity from a totali- 
tarian setting, their outlook dominated by bitter memories of colo- 
nialism and by memories of a painful transition made without help, 
while the rich West sat by, concerned only with its problems of de- 
fense? Or shall these states emerge from a democratic setting, built 
on human values, shared with the West, and on memories of shared 
adventure in the decisive periods of transition ? 

It may seem odd to raise this long-term question with hard-pressed 
working en faced with many urgent decisions, but the out- 
come is li ely to depend on what the U nited States and the free world 
does now—this year and over the next decade—rather than on what 
we do a half century from now, for the formative periods of transition 
are already under way. Tocqueville suggested long ago that the 
growth of nations is somewhat like the growth of human beings— 

* * * they all bear some marks of their origin. The circumstances that accom- 
panied their birth and contributed to their development affected the whole term 
of their being.’ 

We live at a time of birth, infancy, and adolescence for many nations. 
This gives a dimension to American policy toward the underdeveloped 
areas which, while it transcends the cold war, should be brought to 
bear in fashioning the Nation’s economic foreign policy here and now. 


POSSIBLE RESOLUTION OF THE COLD WAR 


But there is a second implication of this prediction about the turn of 
the century which relates directly to the cold war and to the pos- 
sibilities of its peaceful resolution. 

If there were wisdom in Moscow now, the Soviet leaders would 
know that an overriding common interest binds Russians and Ameri- 
cans, as they look to the fate of their children and grandchildren. 
It is perfectly obvious that the emerging world of modernized states 
may well be capable of blowing itself up; - but it is not capable of being 
dominated for long by any one power or group of powers. 


1The full context of this quotation, from Democracy in America, vol. I, pp. 27—28, is: 

“A man has come into the world ; his early years are spent without notice in the pleasures 
and activities of childhood. As he grows up, the world receives him when his manhood 
begins, and he enters into contact with his fellows. He is then studied for the first time, 
and it is imagined that the germ of the vices and the virtues of his maturer years is then 
formed. 

“This, if I am not mistaken, is a great error. We must begin higher up; we must watch 
the infant in his mother’s arms; we must see the first images which the external world 
casts upon the dark mirror of his mind, the first occurrences that he witnesses: we must 
hear the first words which awaken the sleeping powers of thought, and stand by his earliest 
efforts if we would understand the prejudices, the habits, and the passions which will rule 
his life. The entire man is, so to speak, to be seen in the cradle of the child. 

“The growth of nations presents something analogous to this: They all bear some marks 
of. their origin. The circumstances that. accompanied their birth and contributed to their 
development affected the whole term of their being.” 
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The diffusion of power—including the power to make and deliver 
nuclear weapons—is a fundamental fact of the second half of this 
century; and it is already proceeding and having its consequences 
beneath the surface of what appears to be a bipolar system, concen- 
trated in Washington and Moscow. 

If we fail in our military and foreign policy, if we leave ourselves 
open to military destruction or isolation, Moscow could, indeed, take 
over for a while, to the great cost of ourselves and to the rest of the 
world’s citizens; but it is not in the cards that any one power is 
going to dominate for long the world that is being born by the rapid 
spread of science, technology, and industry. 

A wise Russian policy would thus direct its efforts to joming now 
in the creation of a system of international armaments control and 
concentrating its efforts—along with ours and others—on making that 
system so solid and secure over coming decades that it would guaran- 
tee a world of orderly politics by the time these massive new nations 
achieve industrial maturity. 

This would not be a world dominated by Americans, by Russians, 
or by both; but a world whose evenhanded rules for armaments con- 
trol were applied to all. 

It would be a world in which Moscow abandoned the effort to main- 
tain its security by the direct political control and military occupation 
of other states and turned to the still unsolved problems of human 
welfare within Russia. 

It would be a Moscow which accepted the fact that world domina- 
tion was a pipedream and that the only realistic alternative—short of 
a war of mutual disaster—was acceptance of status as a major respon- 
sible nation-state in a world of powerful nation-states. 

But the harsh truth is that the leadership in Moscow is not com- 
mitted to such a policy. It is committed to the indefinite extension of 
the power wielded unilaterally from Moscow. How, then, are we go- 
ing to persuade Russian leaders to begin to act on a more wholesome 
view of the alternatives open to it? 

We must, of course, steadily hold out to those in power in Mos- 
cow—to those who may be in power over the next generation, and 
to the Russian peoples—a vision of the kind of world we seek and 
of the place of dignity and responsibility within it which Russia 
could have when divested of its present dangerous and impossible 
ambitions. 

IMPORTANCE OF NEVER LOSING THE INITIATIVE 


Never losing the initiative—always ready with concrete pro- 
posals—we must maintain a running dialogue—or, if necessary, a 
monologue—with the Russians which makes clear what the American 
objectives are beyond the day-to-day tactics of cold war conflict. 

But, by itself, monologue, dialogue, and negotiation will not work, 
no matter how clear and decent the American objectives are. We 
Americans must make clear, day by day, year by year, for however 
long it is required of us, and at whatever sacrifice may be necessary, 
that their present efforts can only result in expensive frustration and 
that the only realistic alternative open to Russia is a true peace among 
independent nations. 

Specifically, we must demonstrate that we have the wit and the 
will, as well as the resources, to organize the free world’s military, 
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political, and economic partnerships in such a way that the seizure 
of the world’s balance of power by the Soviet Union is to be ruled out. 

It must be ruled out at the level of major war; it must be ruled out 
at the level of limited war; and it must be ruled out by demonstrating 
in action that the United States, Western Europe, and Japan are 
capable, in concert, of helping the underdeveloped areas of the free 
world through the transition into successful takeoff without abandon- 
ing the politica] method of consent. 

At this moment in Moscow, I suspect that, of all the avenues of 
total power, the one that looks most promising is victory, on the 
Chinese model, in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 

Just as we must maintain effective military deterrent at all levels, 
we must, then, make a creative demonstration that the democratic 
process—nat communism—is the wave of the future in these transi- 
tiona] areas of the free world. 

This dual demonstration—military on the one hand, economic and 
political on the other—is a minimum condition for the act of persua- 
sion I have in mind. : eo x 

It is in the context of these ultimate objectives—of liquidating the 
cold war and making a true peace—that the dangers of the present 
Soviet offensive in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa are to be assessed 
and an effective American policy mounted on that assessment. 

Such a policy must put our great resources to work on a large scale 
for the long pull; and it must be suffused by loyalty to the proposi- 
tion that problems can be solved by determined men who maintain 
their active faith in freedom. In that setting, we would have little 
to fear from the Soviet economic offensive or from any other aspect 
of their policy. At the moment, however, there is every reason to be 
apprehensive; and, more important, every reason to be up and doing, 
which, if I may say so, sir, is all to the good, for it is when we are up 
and doing great things that we Americans tend to be at our best. 

The CnatrmMan. Thank you, Dr. Rostow, for your interesting and 
illuminating statement, especially as to our being awakened as to the 
future. 

TI hone you have no objection to our asking questions. 

Mr. Rosrow. No, sir. That is what I am here for. 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES’ 
ACCEPTANCE OF AID FROM U.S. S. R. 


The Cuarrman. I will just begin by asking you a practical question. 

Do you think this country, as a general principle, should try to dis- 
courage the newly developing countries from accepting Soviet aid? 

Mr. Rostow. Only, sir, to the extent that we make known the facts 
and experiences that have arisen from the acceptance of Soviet aid, 
and to the extent that we try to acquaint them, on the highest level 
of objectivity, with the nature of Soviet strategy. 

We should, however, expend none of our diplomatic capital trying 
to wring their arms so that they refuse proposals which look attrac- 
tive to them. If we have mounted an American (and free world) 
economic development program which meets their needs, they would 
prefer—even some of the most ardently neutral states—would prefer 
to make their development links to the West. Under those circum- 
stances and with an adequate free world development program, we 
could let the Soviet economic offensive work for us. 
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The Cuatrman,. Do you think that such aid to the underdeveloped 
countries should be in the nature of an active competition ? 

Mr. Rostow. We should avoid, to the maximum we can, the notion 
that is is an economic competition. Of course, in a fundamental 
sense, this is a competition: it is a clash between two sets of ultimately 
political objectives to which both sides are applying economic tools, 
among others. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rostow. But it isnot an economic competition in 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it very hard to make that clear to the average 
human being ? 

Mr. Rostow. I think the average human being is pretty smart, sir. 

The CHairman. As a general principle, I agree with you. But on 
this particular matter, 1 wonder whether he will look at this from 
pore point of view. There are others that want to ask questions, and 

will not pursue this. 


Senator Fulbright. 
CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ECONOMIC AID 


Senator Fursricur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rostow, I 
think you have made a very challenging statement here. I recall that 
you performed a similar service for the committee last year in con- 
nection with its study of the foreign aid programs. You have had 
a year now to reflect upon the failure of the Congress to adopt a 
long-term program of funds for loans for economic development, 
the program which this committee recommended almost in the precise 
form which you recommended. Are you optimistic, in view of the 
experience of the last year, that your ideas will be followed by this 
Congress ? 

. Rostow. I have had to pose, sir, as an expert on many things, 
but I would not pretend to judge the mood of Congress or the politi- 
cal forces at Wolk in the country. But, since you put it to me, I will 
pass along one reflection, having had the privilege of being in this 
town for several days, and having had the privilege of talking with 
: — of responsible people, both in and out of the executive 

ranch. 

Two things emerged from these discussions: First, increased con- 
fidence that an understanding of the economic development prob- 
lem has spread widely both in the Congress and in the country; 
but, second, I emerge deeply worried by the implications of the un- 
employment situation for the carrying through this year of the 
kind of economic foreign policy we need. 


EFFECT OF UNITED STATES UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


As an economist, I. would suggest this view: We now stand ata 
moment a little like 1939. We had. about 10 million unemployed _be- 
fore the Second World War, and they turned out to be our greatest 
asset. The chronic depression in the 1930’s was, of course, a terrible 
human and real cost, but the fact that we went into the war with 10 
million, unemployed meant. that we could get through it without 
any significant loss of real income, per head, 

Now..we have 5. million unemployed, Let’s assume, that, at full 
employment, there willbe a minimum of 2 million unemployed for 
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flexibility purposes. Each employed person produces, say, $6,000 
toward gross national product. In this view, the major problem 
facing the country is how we are going to dispose of that potential in- 
crease in gross national product, which is about $18 billion, as we 
move back toward full employment and some 3. million people 
go back to work. 

If we keep our minds separated—as tends to be the mood of the 
town now—and think about economic foreign policy in one com- 
partment and tax cuts in another, and if this year we decide un- 
employment is serious enough to justify tax cuts, we are going to 
go jamming back to full employ ment on the basis of durable consumer 
goods—300- horsepower cars and all the rest. We are going to be 
cheating on our schools, on irrigation, on urban redevelopment, and 
we are going to be cheating on our military and foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

More than that, we will be placing schools, urban redevelopment, 
and irrigation in competition with security ex yenditures. This is 
unnecessary. With 5 million unemployed, we olen the possibility 
of going back to full employment, not on the basis of tax cuts and 
durable consumer goods, but through the kind of domestic and 
foreign and military programs that I believe are required. This is 
a long way from the subject of my testimony, sir, but that is the one 
reflection that 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ECONOMIC AID 


Senator Fu.sricut. Your reflection does not, at least as I under- 


stood it, respond to my question. You have indicated an understand- 
ing of the problem. Do you have any reason to believe that this Con- 
gress will respond to your proposals? I see no reason to believe there 
will be any more response now than there was last year. This matter 
was examined in great detail, This committee spent practically a 
year examining the foreign aid program from every point of view. 
As I said, the ‘committee Teally, to a great extent, agreed with your 
proposals, and so did the Senate. But the matter got nowhere; the 
proposal was completely emasculated. 

Mr. Rostow. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. Now, it is obvious that we are greatly con- 
eerned, but I don’t think the United States will now have such a 
program as you recommend. The day before yesterday the adminis- 
tration went to unusual lengths to bring people from all over the 
country here to try to impress the Congress with the importance of 
foreign aid. Do you have any reason to believe it did impress the 
Members of Congress and that the Congress will do what you are 
recommending ? ‘I do not know why you hesitate to give your own 
personal opinion. Do you feel optimistic about it, or not? That is all 
Tam asking. 

Mr. Rostow. I will tell you why 

Senator Futsrtenr. Do you have a feeling, either one way or the 
other? I don’t know why you should hesitate. I don’t want to push 
you. 

Mr. Rosrow. I will tell you why I hesitate. It is not that I fear 
to give you a judgment. It is because, as a citizen who is interested 
in these matters, I am in a fight. 
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Senator Fursricut. Yes. 

Mr. Rostrow. I may be the smallest fellow in the fight, but when 
I am in a fight I don’t generally ask as my first question: What are 
the odds? Am I going to succeed or fail? I ask: What is the prob- 
lem, and what can I do before the options are closed? That is why 
I came back at you; because the books are not vet closed on how the 
Senate responds, or the Nation’s leaders and the public as a whole 
respond. 

Senator Futsrient. Well, I withdraw the question. Perhaps it is 
premature to ask it. I think your thinking about what is involved 
here is extremely interesting. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO OUR LONG-TERM POLICIES 


I would like to ask you one further question. 

I agree with you that we are confronted with a long-term proposal. 
Do you think that our educational system in this country has any 
bearing upon whether or not this country follows an intelligent long- 
term policy in this field ? 

Mr. Rosrow. I think it has a great bearing, sir. An educational 
system should be revised, however, only against very long-run cri- 
teria. I was called down to join in the President’s Conference at 
New Haven on science and technology. I ama teacher by profession, 
but I have great difficulty understanding professional education talk, 
and I tried to think of what, usefully, I could say about education 
at. the Conference. What finally occurred to me was that any changes 
now made in our educational system may affect the contours of the 
mind of my 514-year-old son when he is trying to leave his impact on 
the world a long time from now. In approaching changes in the edu- 
cational system, we should avoid gearing them to urgent, short-run 
problems, but we should take counsel with the longest run perspectives 
that we think are relevant and sound. 

Senator Futericnt. Do I gather from that that vou feel the present 
system of education could well stand some improvement in quality? 

Mr. Rosrow. I am sure that it can, sir; I am sure that it can. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you think it might help this country in 
carrying out the policies which you think are important to its long- 
term survival ? 

Mr. Rostrow. I believe improved education could greatly contribute. 
The educational process, in relationship to military and foreign polic 
is, however, a vastly wider affair than the schools and the universi- 
ties. There are many aspects of that process which could be improved 
in a shorter period of time than we can improve the educational sys- 
tem itself. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions ? 

Senator Smrru. I am interested in that last comment. The Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which I am a member, has 
been studying our educational program. We are now debating 
whether the place to start improving the educational system is in the 
curriculum in the elementary schools and high schools so that students 
would have to take more of the fundamental subjects, referred to as 
the hard subjects, which they tend to avoid, or whether the emphasis 
should be to try and give a break to the better students, say the top 
15 or 20 percent, and carry them through to higher accomplishments. 
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I am interested in what your feeling is as to a choice between those 
two particular approaches. 

Mr. Rosrow. aii been trained in good public schools, which had 
some rigor in mathematics and the other basic subjects, I strongly 
support g “greater rigor in our general education, 

Senator Smiru. More rigor and less waterfront coverage? Is that 
a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right. I have the feeling that our educational 
system has become ges ared over recent years to life in a rather com- 
fortable America, devoted to the enjoyment of the consumption of 
fruits of a rich industrial base. Teaching has been geared to making 
American citizens, almost. as if we were in isolation. I do not think 
teaching has sought to rear the kind of men we will need in the long 
period of str: Lin, “and of effort in the communal interest that we face 
on the world scene; and that is, roughly, the criterion I would 
apply. The world we face will require more toughly disciplined 
minds, This may require increased concentration of teaching effort 
on the best minds, after a stage of general education shared “by all, 
But I do not know where that cutoff stage is. 

While we should be prepared to put more of our educational capital 
into our best students we must not concentrate too soon; because there 
are latecomers, as every teacher knows. And beyond rigor, we must, 
from the very beginning, train Americans to understand that they and 
their Nation are inescapably part of a world community. 

Senator Smiru. I am very glad to get your views on that. I gather 
from what you have said that you probably feel that in the long run 
the sputnik experience may have been helpful from the standpoint 
of stimulating our interest in al] these problems you have been dis- 
cussing So effect ively. 

Mr. Rostow. I went around the morning after I had gotten up 
early to see sputnik, absolutely furious that “they had put it up there 
first; but when cooler heads prevailed, I was delighted. 

Senator Smirn. I am glad to hear that too. My first impression 
was that it was good for us that some other country gave us a little 
poke in the ribs. We had been telling ourselves that we were the 
greatest. country in the world in all things and it was good for the 
sputnik to come along and have a sobering effect. 

Mr. Rostrow. I agree wholeheartedly. 


SOVIET TACTICS 


Senator Smiru. In your statement, you said that: 


There is little doubt that Moscow and Peiping regard Nasser, Nehru, Sukarno, 
and the other non-Communist leaders of the new nations as the Chiang Kai-sheks 
of the future. 

I am not quite clear what you mean by that. Do you mean they 
would rather play ball with these people, butter them up and then 
throw them over? 

Mr. Rostow. Yes, precisely that. The Communist short-run tactic 
is to play along w ith these nationalist leader: s, but to work behind them 
on their constituencies, counting on their failure: fundamentally on 
their failure to supply their peoples with real progress in economic and 
social development. 
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THE SINO-SOVIET ALLIANCE 


Senator Smiru. Your statement would seem to put Moscow and 
Peiping into partnership. I am wondering if you feel that the Rus- 
sians are really working together with Mao Tse- Tung in China and 
are going along with him, or whether they are going to give him 
the cold shoulder pretty soon, or whether he will get strong enough to 
give them a little concern ? 

Mr. Rosrow. From Moscow’s point of view the existence of com- 
munism in China is an incalculable asset now. And now in Peiping 
I think the alliance with Russia, on the most hardheaded basis, is re- 
garded as an indispensable adjunct to their ambitions. Their ambi- 
tions are to modernize China and simultaneously to throw their weight 
on the world scene as a major power. They can only do this if they 
have military alliance with a nuclear power, economic alliance with a 
power which can send them the hardware for growth, and political 
alliance with a power which shares their fundamental interest, which 
is to expand on the world scene at the expense of American and west- 
ern interests. I have never believed in the possibility of Titoism in 
the short run in China, unless there was a gross failure of the internal 
Chinese Communist program. I therefore regard the Sino-Soviet 
alliance as tight for the short and middle period. 

Undoubtedly, some in Moscow can do calculations of compound in- 
terest as well as I can, and they are aware that there may be problems 
for the longer pull. But, like most politicians, they are inclined to 
enjoy the attractions and potentialities of the short and middle run 
and hope that the long run will take care of itself. 

So long as between them they have at least the hope of expanding 
their power in the world, conflicts are not likely to arise. The easiest 
thing in the world to get agreement on is how to cut up the swag. 
It is only if they were to be “caught for a sustained period in what ‘T 
called earlier a stage of expensive frustration—where they are spend- 
ing a lot and are staying where they are, or losing ground—that you 
are likely to see serious frictions arise. And I think such frictions 
might arise about the same time that the fundamental weakness in 
the Chinese Communist program comes home to roost; namely, their 
agricultural policy. 


EFFECT OF A DISCONTINUANCE OF THE MUTUAL 





SECURITY PROGRAM 


Senator Smrru. Let me ask you this question. 

If we were to discontinue our present Mutual Security Program, 
how serious would that be for the free world ? 

Mr. Rostow. Well, taking it as a serious proposition, I think it 
would break up the free world in very short order. 

Let’s look at the components. The first thing it would do, of course, 
would be to withdraw military aid from countries whose defense 
posture is based on the flow of about 20 percent of American resources 
into their military establishments. A cessation of this flow would 
produce not only a military crisis, but a general political and eco- 
nomic crisis of the first order of magnitude. You would get a prompt 
breakup of the present alliances, the political consequences of which 
would be that they would make terms just as fast. as they could with 
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Moscow and Peking. That would be the quick and clean result, if you 
want it. 
INDIA’S PROSPECTS 


Now on the nonmilitary portion of aid, let’s look at India. India 
is at a fascinating stage. To use my takeoff analogy, India is really 
gathering momentum down the runway, but there is sputtering in one 
motor. This is a most precarious moment. India is the only one of 
the major underdeveloped countries of the free world that is really be- 
ginning to gather momentum; and it is a great asset to the free world. 
If we were to withdraw the relatively small flow of American foreign 
exchange, this would crack the Indian second 5-year plan under its 
present democratic auspices. American withdrawal of aid would 
be taken as definitive evidence that there is no help from the West and 
democracy and that they had better quickly turn to the politics of 
totalitarianism, where in the short run, you can, by repressing con- 
sumption, gather enough domestic resources to go forward on a rela- 
tively stable basis, for a while at least. I think the same result would 
hold in many other areas for the withdrawal of American economic 
aid. 

Senator Smirn. Then you say very definitely that if we can pre- 
serve a neutral India by giving it help, it will be much better than 
having it go Communist or be taken over by Russia, 

Mr. Rostrow. I would say more than that, sir. I would say that if 
we can get in the next decade the completion of this Indian takeoff 
and a stage of sustained growth, we would not only have preserved 
an independent India—which is a major military and strategic ob- 
jective—but we will have done something else. We will have demon- 
strated that in a country with the most acute problems of poverty 
and overpopulation, that the political method of consent can produce 
growth as a regular feature, without accepting totalitarian govern- 
ment. Much more important and dangerous than the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is the notion, the nagging notion in the back of these 
people’s heads, even the heads of our best friends, that maybe, with 
all the good will in the world and with all the help that a somewhat 
distracted Washington can give them, that maybe the problem is too 
tough to do by the political method of consent. I think the evidence 
of India at the moment is—looked at quite objectively—hopeful, 
even though the short-run situation is precarious. And it is hopeful 
for a reason which may not be widely understood. 

Part of their trouble arises from the fact that their private indus- 
trial sector has, to everyone’s surprise, begun to gather real momen- 
tum; and the pressure on foreign exchange arises from the fact that 
private capitalism—against the expectations of the politicians, against 
the expectations of American and other experts—has begun to come 
alive. Businessmen are beginning to think: “Well, maybe the normal 
condition is to have next year’s output greater than this year’s”; and 
they have begun to plow back their profits. This gives you growth; 
but it expands foreign exchange requirements. 

We used to have to defend the Indian case—and I still would—by 
explaining that, even if there is a large Socialist sector, this is not a 
society which has developed many modern businessmen by American 
standards; and that until they do develop a generation of modern 
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businessmen, it is necessary that they have a larger government sector 
than we have. But the case has really shifted. Their private sector 
has come alive. You have elements of real momentum there. 

The American goal in seeing this thing through transcends, then, 
the simple goal of independence. Our objective should be a massive 
demonstration of the eflicacy of the democratic process in a country 
which represents 40 percent of the total problem of underdevelop- 
ment in the free world; and when you get 40 percent of your problem 
in one place in pretty good shape—in business, in war, or in any other 
form of enterprise—you throw in your resources and exploit it to 
the hilt. 

Senator Smrrx. You would like to see us help them as against 
Communist China with its totalitarian system—you are saying that 
to help India would be a good thing, and a thing to be pushed hard. 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right; and I think if the Indian enterprise 
works out, you will see a transformation in attitudes all the way from 
the outer islands of Indonesia to Morocco. 

Senator Smirn. I was going to ask you whether India wouldn’t be 
a key tosome of the countries which are not quite as steady. 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right. 

Senator Smrru. I thank you very much. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Kennedy. 


INADEQUAGY OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROPOSED FOR INDIA 


Senator Kennepy. I am very appreciative of your statement, 
Doctor, 

I have just two or three questions. 

On the question of India, do you think that the proposed economic 
assistance which the administration has decided to give to India is 
sufficient to meet the minimum requirements for successful Indian 
development and American policy in that area? 

Mr, Rostrow. I believe the present aid program, which amounts to 
about $290 million this year, is grossly inadequate. It is enough to 
keep them from cutting back their 5-year plan too far—they have 
already had to cut it back some distance—but it is by no means 
enough—either in its current scale, and especially in the continuity 
with which it has been offered—to give the Indians confidence to go 
ahead boldly to fulfill their plan. 

They have had bad harvests, and this aid just about covers a bad 
monsoon season. I think they have been heartened a little by the 
current help from the United States; but they have had to cut back 
their goals. 

I am as much worried about the morale problem in India as by the 
technical foreign exchange problem. 

These fellows in India have gone through a relatively successful 
first 5-year plan. They had some good harvests. They then took the 
big plunge into an industrialization program. This is a great adven- 
ture for them. Here they are, caught at a moment in that adventure 
where a lot of pressures have converged on them at once, striking at 
the one point we can most easily help—foreign exchange. They are 
subjected to constant Communist propaganda, and to thought of their 
own: “Well, maybe democracy can’t keep a show of this size going 
through the whole development process.” 
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They need foreign exchange; but they need even more at this mo- 
ment, the United States to say: “This is a good show. We have con- 
fidence in it. We are going to take a good look at it; and we are pre- 
pared to grubstake you, if you keep your heads up and keep driving.” 

Whether you are dealing with a Boy Scout troop or with a major 
alliance, the question of morale is to be taken seriously into account. 
With India we face both a technical foreign exchange problem and a 
problem of morale. On both counts we have in our hands the keys 
to making this a success. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRESS OF INDIA AND CHINA 


Senator Kennepy. Could you throw any light on what the Soviet 
Union is doing for Red China, and, Red China’s progress in compari- 
son with India’s during this same period of time? 

Mr. Rostow. Senator Kennedy, I am an ex-China expert. I finished 
my stint on that subject and wrote a book. I have not pretended to 
keep up in great detail. I had just better say I do not know the 
current Soviet aid statistics. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you have any figures on the progress Red 
China was able to make during the period of the Indians’ first 5-year 
plan? Isn’t there some sort of a competition—certainly an indirect 
one, if not a direct one—between China and India in solving problems 
which are quite similar in many cases ? 

Mr. Rosrow. There is a great competition, and the essential shape 
of it, looked at technically, is this: The Chinese Communists are in- 
vesting a somewhat higher proportion of their gross national product 
in their total development program than the Indians, but they are 
putting a much, much higher proportion into industry. What they 
are doing is trying quite explicitly to repeat Stalin’s first 5-year plan 
on the Chinese scene. When I say “explicitly,” [ mean that they have 
the 6 million cadres of the Chinese Communist Party reading chap- 
ters 9 to 12 of Stalin’s Short Course as their basic guide. Now, what 
are they doing in agriculture? They are carrying out some public 
works for irrigation, but, basically, they are counting on the ability 
of a totalitarian control system to squeeze from a relatively static out- 
put in agriculture increasing amounts of food for the three purposes 
you need it for: First, for population increase in general; second, for 
increased urbanization; and, third, for foreign exchange. 

Now they are moving faster ahead, without any doubt, at this mo- 
ment than India, both overall, and in the industrial sector. But the 
image of how fast they are moving ahead is stronger than the facts, 
because the grand tour that is made by journalists and foreign visitors 
is always this same urban tour. They see the same old plants, and 
the trains run on time, and it leaves the impression of rapid indus- 
trialization and order. 

In fact, I am pretty well convinced that, if the Indians could get 
through the next decade maintaining momentum on the pattern they 
have laid out, they would finish up with a somewhat lesser rate of in- 
dustrial growth, but with a better overall performance, because I do 
not believe that the Chinese Communists are going to get through the 
coming decade without a fairly radical revision in their agricultural 
policy. 

21436—58——19 
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On the other hand, if the Indians cave in—if one of their motors 
conks out on takeoff—then a really quite mediocre Chinese perform- 
ance is going to look like the wave of the future throughout the world 
of underdeveloped countries. 


AMOUNT OF AID UNITED STATES SHOULD EXTEND TO INDIA 


Senator Kennepy. What would you consider a minimum figure of 
aid that the United States ought to extend to India? 

Mr. Rostow. Well, Max Millikan and I have just done an article 
for Foreign Affairs, and we put in such a figure, sir. We calculate 
that the Indians ought to be confident of a flow of foreign exchange 
from the United States over the next 4 years of about half a billion 
dollars, as compared to the present 290. Of the half billion, perhaps 
25 percent, if it were carefully worked out, might take the form of 
surplus American foodstuffs and fibers. The Indians have begun to 
realize—and some of the others, to a lesser extent—that surplus foods 
and fibers can be woven into their development programs not simply 
as handouts to cover famine requirements, but as working capita). 

That is the figure that we came up with: $500 million a year, 
It is a rough guess. 


POSSIBLE AID TO INDIA FROM JAPAN, GERMANY, AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


In addition to that, I think India should get increased help—I won’t 
give a figure—from Japan. I believe the Japanese are ready to enter 
into coordinate arrangements with us, and so would Germany and the 
rest of Western Europe. I have a hunch, also, that the British would 
be prepared to come in with us on extra aid to India, if we were to 
hit a level of about $500 million, and, under those circumstances, 
countries like Canada, Switzerland, and Sweden, which can only make 
small contributions—which do not look like anything much if they 
are done unilaterally, but which could add up—would add to the in- 
ternational effort. And you would get a real barn raising. 

If I may just add a word. Millikan and I had a most moving ex- 
perience as a result of our book. Two men came to us from a country 
I had better not name, because they are diplomatic representatives. 
It isa poor country. They came to us and said, “We understand what 
you said about takeoff. Our country still has structural problems, and 
we need some international capital, but we are in a position where we 
ought to be able to get that capital out of the hard-money markets. 
We ought to be able to repay in dollars. Do you think it would be 
helpful, if something like your plan is adopted, if we made a symbolic 
contribution to it to dramatize for your Congress that when a country 
goes over the hump, even though it still has a lot of problems and is 
poor, it can begin to make some kind of a contribution to those who 
are further down the ladder ?” 

I have a feeling that if we are prepared to take a bold look in terms 
of the clear-cut objective of grubstaking the Indian second 5-year 
plan, we are going to get a lot of international help. 
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DEFICIT FINANCING 


Senator Kennepy. The last question I have relates to an answer you 
made to Senator Fulbright. 

In other words, you feel that, in order to take care of these basic 
needs in foreign economic policy and also to deal with many domestic 
needs, a degree of deficit financing is preferable to a tax cut? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rostow. Yes. It is a choice between two kinds of deficit finan- 
cing. Nothing is going to create a deficit faster than stopping the 
collection of taxes. But it is my judgment, from having surveyed the 
evolution of the American economy in relationship to its requirements 
over the last 20 years, that we are now at a stage where we need to 
restructure the balance of our effort a bit toward the social overheads 
in our society and toward our security needs, at the expense of big auto- 
mobiles and durable consumer goods. 

And for this we have a rare opportunity in the form of 5 million 
unemployed. We can restructure the economy relatively painlessly, 
because we would not be taking it out in the form of increased taxes 
at a time of full employment. We must decide, in short, how we are 
going to put our people back to work. The choice is really not between 
schools and irrigation on the one hand, and our national security on 
the other. It is a choice between durable consumer goods and big 
cars on the one hand, and both social overhead and national security 
on the other. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Hickenlooper, have you any questions? 

Senator HickeNn.Loorer. Yes. I want to thank you, Dr. Rostow, 
for your very excellent and understandable presentation. I want to 
compliment you on the perception which you display here, as you 
have in the past on many other things. I have just a few questions. 

I wonder if you could expand a little bit, in terms of the short, the 
middle, and the long run. What is meant by that? What is the fore- 
seeable future? In other words, may I just toss out this question? Is 
the economy of the United States in the short run, the middle run, or 
are we in the long run now, as compared to some of these other coun- 
tries’ economies ¢ 

Mr. Rostow. I see. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. I am not talking about the United States, 
particularly, but I am looking for a definition of what is meant by the 
short, middle, and long run. 

Mr. Rosrow. Economically ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrow. Weare asociety which went through what I would call 
the takeoff, let’s say, from 1840 to 1860. After the Civil War, we 
then went through a phase which runs, really, down to about 1910, in 
which we went through what I would call industrial maturity. That is 
the stage where you move out from railroads, coal, iron, and heavy 
engineering to machine tools, electricity, chemicals. 

Senator Hickrnioorrer. Consumer goods? 

Mr. Rostrow. Consumers goods, but not so much durable consumer 
goods. Some rise in them, but it is mainly food, textiles, housing. 
An interesting thing happens as you go to maturity. The shape of 
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your working force changes. You get less and less unskilled labor, 
proportionately, and you get more and more white and blue collar 
labor. You must put your workers in charge of more and more capi- 
tal; and they are increasingly productive. As an economy eradtially 
goes up toward maturity, an increased demand for what you might 
call the consumption fruits of a mature society occurs. We were the 
first to hit that stage. It came with Henry Ford’s moving assembly 
line in 1915, which is a good symbol of that stage. After the First 
World War we went into it in a big way. 

There you start with sewing machines and iceboxes, and then comes 
the popular automobile and all the other appurtenances of a suburban 
life. Then we had the depression. One of the reasons the depression 
was so long, and we could not get back up to full employment, was 
that when you are in this stage, a lot of your investment is in capacity 
for the consumers industries. In a way you need to have full employ- 
ment and high levels of consumption before you can sustain full em- 
ployment. 

It was not that wav in the old days when it was railroads and new 
heavy industry technology that lay behind the pace of growth and 
full employment. It might be profitable to extend the railroads an- 
other 500 miles west, even if everyone were still poor and unemploy- 
ment was still heavy. 

We got jammed back up to full employment by the war, and we have 
stayed there more or less. But we may have completed this phase— 
the durable consumers phase—in the postwar period. 

Now the mystery of the vigor of Western Europe’s economy and 
Japan’s after the Second World War—which no one predicted, not 
even Mr. Hoffman at his most optimistic—is that they have at last hit 
this durable consumers phase. They did not do it between the wars 
for a lot of reasons. 

Incidentally, the Russians are now at the technical stage where 
they should enter this phase. What the Soviet leadership is doing is 
taking a society where if people had their choice, they would be con- 
verting their industrial maturity into decent housing, cars, suburbia, 
and all the hardware and using that margin for purposes of military 
and foreign policy while holding down consumption by political dic- 
tatorship. 

Now what you are really asking me is: Where do we go from here, 
where does the United States go from here? 

Well, one thing is interesting. If you look at the United States 
from an economist’s perspective, the central fact about us now is a 
rising population, based on a high birthrate. I think there has been 
a kind of calculus among our people, an understandable one, that, 
after they became relatively confident about full employment and 
after they have had a certain amount of durable consumers goods, 
they began to prefer an extra child to an extra car. 

I do not fully understand all the forces which have given us this 
remarkable rise in the birthrate; but I think, in part, we came to a 
stage where people just made that kind of a choice—for a larger 
family rather than more household hardware. That choice is be- 
ginning to have a playback effect on our economy. You can see it 
in the schools, in the housing pressure; and when the babies who 
were born from 1940 on begin to get married and form families, 
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we are going to see it in the 1960’s in a big way. In part the next 
stage for the United States is one where we simultaneously have 
to build the social overheads of society which is rapidly enlarging 
its population and cope with a complex, expensive world environment. 
I think there is going to be maybe a bit more austere life in the United 
States in the next decade or so. But that does not particularly frighten 
me. 

It comes to something like this. The implications of the rise in 
population plus the responsibilities of dealing with a world full of 
dangers which is rapidly changing its shape are that we may have 
to spend more as a community, less, relatively, as individuals. If we 
are going to maintain an environment for our society that we would 
want to have for our children and grandchildren, we are going to have 
to make extraordinary efforts in the world for a good long pull. This 
is a quick answer toa tough question. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Of course, your discussion here this morn- 
ing presupposes an era of military peace, as contrasted to a violent. 
explosive major war. 

Mr. Rostow. That is right. 

Senator HickreN.Loorer. And you are not here to discuss that suh- 
ject this morning. 


CONFLICTING BASIC IDEOLOGIES 


What about the basic or the fundamental difference between the— 
for want of a better term, I should say a “spiritual basis”—spiritual 
basis for the approach to human problems—economic, social, and 
otherwise—which exists throughout most of the world. For instance, 


the Moslem has a spiritual background of truth and honesty, as does 
the Buddhist, the Christian and the Jew, and so on, in competition 
with the fundamental philosophy of international communism that 
decries all spiritual values. Isn’t there a spiritual conflict here which 
may go at least as deep, if not deeper, than any economic conflict or 
struggle which goes on between those two philosophies? In other 
words, international communism does not give any heed to the dignity 
of the individual. He is a tool of the state. He exists for the con- 
venience of the state. The state does not exist for his convenience or 
to serve him. 

On our side fundamentally there is a common ideology, even though 
it is made up of various sects and religions. On the other side, which 
has a third or more of the population of the world, that ideology is 
just in direct conflict with the fundamentals of our so-called Western 
or free world ideology. 

How are those things going to be reconciled ? 

Mr. Rostow. There are two things I would say about this. The 
first is that the motives which lead the peoples of the new nations to 
want economic and social development and the motives which lead 
them to put a high premium on the form and scale of our aid are 
not ultimately economic motives. What they want—and what. has 
been the basis for the economic development of most traditional 
countries has not been, as Marx said, the desire of the bourgeoise to 
make profits. It has been the desire for individual and national 
dignity. The problem we face is that people do not want individual 
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dignity in the abstract. Once it appears a realistic possibility that 
their children need not die so young, or that their children might have 
better education than they did, or that life might be altered in other 
ways that are attractive—once that idea comes into people’s heads, 
a conflict arises between their instinctive desire to do this in ways 
which permit consent, and the possibility that it won’t happen unless 
they accept a more authoritarian form of organization. And our 
reply has got to be not merely that we believe, as indeed we do, in 
the proposition that the state is the servant of the individual, and that 
we do not accept the distinction between ends and means—we must 
produce works as well as faith. 

In other words, we must actively work, by our means, which protect 
the sanctity of the individual, to produce the results that they want 
largely for noneconomic and even out of spiritual motives. 

So far as our spiritual relationship to the underdeveloped areas, 
those are the only two observations I have to make. 

Was that responsive to your question ? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I think it is, Doctor. 

Apparently we do not have the formula to solve it at the moment, 
but I do feel it is a very fundamental element in this whole conflict 
which is going on, a conflict which is going to have to be resolved in 
some way. As long as there are people, all the conflicts between them 
will not be resolved. However, a basic conflict has to be resolved some- 
how, and in the world today there seems to be a clash on rather funda- 
mental things, a clash involving diametrically opposite concepts. 

Mr. Rostow. May I add one word ¢ 

Perhaps you are thinking of the spiritual clash between us and the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. What I mean is that the clash involving the 
spiritual sense, I think is very fundamental in this question of recon- 
ciling matters in the future, whether what is concerned is the middle 
stage, the first stage, or the mature stage. 

Mr. Rostow. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That issue must be met sometime. We are 
trying to meet it, but there must be more progress toward a solution 
than is the case now, before there can be an opportunity to produce 
full economic results to the people who are involved. 

Mr. Rostow. The only comment I would make to that, sir, is the 
following: Ultimate spiritual differences may not be completely set- 
tled, but one of the ways in which they can, to a degree, be resolved is 
by men working side by side in common enterprises. We were dis- 
cussing earlier today the problem we face in getting first-rate men out 
in the field properly trained. You may recall the chairman’s question 
about the relative training of Americans and Russians. I have seen 
on a restricted basis in international life how you can take Americans 
whose backgrounds appear to have no relationship to the sort of life 
that Indians, Western Europeans, or others have lived; you put them 
to work side by side in a concrete piece of business—like that wonder- 
ful American who is building the big Indian dam—and out of common 
enterprise and shared adventure you begin to get degrees of human 
reconciliation which can be quite important. 
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I think that kind of understanding is much more powerful than 
— debate about spiritual values or, worst of all, lecturing about 
them. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, indeed, Dr. Rostow. This 
concludes our hearing for today, and I want to thank you and 
Mr. Allen for your contributions. At our next meeting we shall 
resume our consideration of international economic problems at 10 
a.m. on Monday, March 3, in room 457, Senate Office Building. 

At that time the witness will be Mr. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic A ffairs. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the Committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, March 3, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
ComMiTTEE ON Foretcn REwatIons, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:45 a. m., in room 457, 

as Office Building, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
residing. 

Pant: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Wiley, Smith, 

and Hickenlooper. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will please come to order. The wit- 
ness this morning is Mr. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic A ffairs. 

Before assuming his present responsibilities, Mr. Dillon was Am- 
bassador to France. His experience places him in a unique position 
as he is familiar with the broad perspective of the aid programs of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. He has watched our several 
programs in operation in France. Now he is responsible for coordi- 
nating these programs as a part of United States foreign policy. 

Mr. Dillon, we are very happy to welcome you here. Will you 
please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. DOUGLAS DILLON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ditton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement here 
which I would like to start with. 

You have asked me to report to you on the scope and nature of Soviet 
bloc activities in the foreign economic field. This, of course, is a 
large and complex subject, embracing as it does all aspects of the 
bloc’s economic relationships with the rest of the world, ranging from 
aviation to East-West trade. There is, however, a new aspect of 
Soviet economic policy toward the free world which is becoming a 
matter of major concern to the United States. That is the economic 
offensive in the less developed countries. 

It is to this new economic challenge of international communism that 
I would like to address my remarks today. 

The Department of State has received many inquiries from the 
public, the press, and the Congress for information on the Soviet 
economic offensive. In response to these the Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration have published summaries 
of the main features of the Soviet economic programs. 

Also, the Department of State now has in preparation a more de- 
tailed study which will shortly be made available to the interested 
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committees of the Congress. My remarks today are based largely 
on this material. 


THREE ELEMENTS OF SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


When I speak of the Soviet economic offensive, or of the Soviet 
bloc, I mean to cover the whole of the international Communist sys- 
tem, including Communist China. 

The beginning of the Soviet economic offensive dates from about 
1953 and “corresponds roughly with the emergence of new leaders in 
the Kremlin after the death of Stalin. In the hands of the new 
leadership aid and trade have become a part of an intensive diplo- 

matic campaign which has concentrated heavily on points of weak- 
ness within the free world and which has been conducted with vigor, 
imagination, flexibility, and dispatch. 

The bloc economic offensive consists of three main elements: 

First, the Soviet leaders have launched a wholly new program of 
economic assistance to the less developed countries outside the Com- 
munist bloc, a program which has now reached sizable proportions. 

Second, they have stimulated a rapid increase in trade—both ex- 
ports and imports—between the bloc and free world countries. 

And third, they have stepped up the flow of Communist technical 
assistance to free world countries by sending bloc technical personnel 
abroad and by bringing free world students ‘into the bloc countries for 
technical training. 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN ACCOMPANYING SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The economic package of aid, trade, and technical assistance is be- 
ing displayed through an effective advertising campaign. 

High Soviet officials have made numerous well-publicized visits to 
underdeveloped countries. Bloc countries are participating ener- 
getically in fairs and exhibitions throughout the world. Trade mis- 
sions are being sent to a large number of countries. Special inter- 

national conferences in a setting favorable to the interest of com- 
munism have been promoted, such as the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Soli- 
darity Conference at Cairo. 

It was at this Conference in December 1957 which was attended by 

many non-Communist delegates from Asia and Africa, that the So- 
viet. representative described the Communist economic package in 
its most attractive and colorful wrapping. 

He said: 


We do not seek to get any advantages. We do not need profits, privileges, 
controlling interest, concession, or raw-material sources. We do not ask you 
to participate in any blocs, reshuffle your governments, or change your domestic 
or foreign policy. We are ready to help you, as brother helps brother, without 
any interest whatever, for we know from our own experience how difficult 
it is to get rid of need. Tell us what you need and we will help you and send, 
according to our economic capabilities, money needed in the form of loans or 
aid * * * to build for you institutions for industry, education, and hos- 
pitals. * * * We do not ask you to join any blocs * * * our only condition is 
that there will be no strings attached. 


Now I would like to describe the three parts of the Soviet economic 
package in more detail. 
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BLOC AID PROGRAMS 


As I have indicated, the basic policy decisions of the Kremlin 
which led to the economic offensive were probably made sometime in 
1953 and appear to have been associated with the advent of new lead- 
ership and new policies, internal and external. The first bloc loan to 
a country outside the Communist bloc (apart from ordinary com- 
mercial credits) was in January 1954, when the Soviet Union ex- 
tended to Afghanistan a loan of $3.5 million for economic and techni- 
cal assistance. By the end of 1954 bloc credits and grants to the less 
developed countries outside the bloc totaled $10,600,000. By the end 
of 1955 they had risen to $305 million. 

At the end of 1956 they were nearly $1.1 billion and at the end of 
last yerr, 1957, they totaled over $1.9 billion. There have been offers 
of additional credits—notably, 1 of about $30 million to Ceylon—in 
the first 2 months of 1958. 

I have here a chart setting forth the country breakdown of bloc aid 
outstanding at the present time. That is as of February 1. It does 
not include this new $30 million offer to Ceylon. This chart shows 
that, with the exception of Yugoslavia, a special case, bloc aid has 
so far been heavily concentrated in Asia and the Middle East. Egypt, 
Syria, India, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, Cambodia, Nepal, and 
Yemen account for all but a small part of the total. 


Estimated Sino-Soviet bloc assistance to less-developed countries as of 
Feb. 1, 1958 


{In millions of United States dollars] 
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NOTES 


1. The assistance figures shown are all credits except for grants of $55 million by Communist China to 
Cambodia ($22 million), Nepal ($13 million), Ceylon ($16 million), and Egypt ($5 million). 

2. Substantially all of the arms have been shipped. 

3. Of the economic assistance of $1,574 million, probably some $200 million has actually been spent. 

4. Of the total, $1.9 billion is bloc assistance—arms and economic; over $1 billion comes from the U. 8. 8. R. 
and most of the remainde: ‘om the Eastern European satellites. 
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WHY SOVIET AID IS ATTRACTIVE TO CERTAIN AREAS 


These are areas of the world where history, economics, and popular 
feeling have combined to make Soviet aid offers attractive to a degree 
not well understood by Americans. In order to understand, we need 
to remember that in all of these countries living standards are des- 
perately low—the highest per capita income does not exceed $110 
a year—and that the local governments are necessarily committed as 
a matter of the highest domestic political priority to promote economic 
development as rapidly as possible. We need to remember, also, that 
most of these countries were formerly parts of the colonial empires 
of Western Europe and that this historical fact has understandably 
given rise to continuing hostility and to a tendency to blame present 
economic problems on previous political status. The people of these 
countries have had no direct experience with the iron rule of Soviet 
imperialism. Finally, we have to remember the simple fact that be- 
cause the Soviet Union itself has recently risen from a backward 
economy to an industrialized economy its offers of assistance have a 
special appeal to the people of these countries, most of whom are still 
unaware of the brutal methods of repression and privation through 
which the U.S.S. R. has forced its economic gains. 


FAVORABLE TERMS OF BLOC ECONOMIC CREDITS 


The bloc economic credits thus far extended to the less developed 
countries outside the bloc have been characterized by favorable terms 
from the viewpoint of the recipient countries. Typical bloc develop- 
ment assistance is in the form of a loan, although a few grants to coun- 
tries in the Far and Middle East have been made. The customary 
interest rate is 24% percent. There is usually a period of 1 year or 
more after deliveries are completed before repayment of the loans 
must begin. The period of repayment is usually 12 years, which means 
that many of the loans run for 15 years or more from the beginning 
of deliveries. re ; 

An important feature of the repayment provisions, especially 
attractive to countries which find difficulty in selling their exports on 
the world market, is that the Soviet bloc is usually prepared to accept 
goods in repayment as an alternative to payment in convertible 
currencies. ee : s 

Considerable publicity has been given to the low interest rate of 21, 

ercent charged by the Communists. In contrast, United States 
foans carry substantially higher interest charges which normally do 
not go below the cost of money to the United States Treasury, now 
about 314 percent. 

The Soviet rate of 214 percent approximates the rate charged do- 
mestically by the Soviet State Bank on short-term credits. The 
U.S. S. R. may have chosen the 214 percent rate as one which would 


preserve the nonpolitical appearance of the loans and yet symbolize 
the attractiveness of Soviet credits in contrast to those of the United 
States and other free countries. 

No doubt the Soviets would claim, as one of the benefits of com- 
munism, that capital costs are lower in Communist economies than 
in the free countries. Yet real capital costs must be extremely high 
in the Soviet Union, where consumption has been consistently and 
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severely repressed in order to obtain the resources for capital invest- 
ment. It is reasonable to conclude that the 214 percent rate of interest 
charged by the Soviets on their credits to the less developed countries 
is a concealed subsidy. 


FACTORS MAKING UNITED STATES LOANS ATTRACTIVE 


The attractiveness of a loan must be judged by many factors, and 
not only by the interest rate. For example, although United States 
development loans for overhead—that is nonprofitmaking projects— 
would carry interest at 314 percent, repayment might be scheduled 
over a period as long as 30 or 40 years, thus reducing the size of annual 

ayments. Also, in a number of cases loans from our Development 

an Fund could be repayable in local currency, thereby avoiding a 
burden on the balance of payments of the debtor country. 


SOVIET AID TO INDIA 


The developmental projects which are being financed by bloc assist- 
ance are often large-scale enterprises or programs having a substantial 
political and economic impact. 

In India, for example, the U. S. S. R. has agreed to supply the 
equipment for a large and complete steel plant at Bhilai, and to 
supervise its construction. The Soviet contribution of $132 million 
in machinery and structural steel is financed by a 12-year loan at 214 
penynt repayable in convertible currency or goods. The plant will 
1ave an annual capacity of 1 million tons of ingots and 750,000 tons 
of rolled products, and is scheduled to be in operation by 1959. In 
order to carry out the project a large number of bloc technicians and 
engineers have been sent to India. 

In addition, about 700 Indian skilled workers, technicians, and engi- 
neers will receive training in the U.S. S. R. 

The Bhilai steel project, while small in comparison with steel plants 
in the United States, is of considerable significance to Indian economic 
development. This one plant will increase [ndia’s present steel ca- 
pacity by 60 percent and will result in a savings of foreign exchange 
to India of some $80 million yearly. 


BLOC AID TO EGYPT 


In Egypt the most spectacular of the Soviet credits was the Soviet- 
Egyptian arms agreement of 1955 through which Egypt mortgaged an 
important part of its future cotton crops in return for Soviet arms. 
However, the U. S. S. R. is now giving Egypt economic help as well. 
In November 1957, the Soviet Union agreed to provide $175 million 
to finance machines and equipment for 65 projects in Egypt, includin 
iron smelters, steel-fabricating plants, shipyards, textile mills, an 
other enterprises. Shortly thereafter Czechoslovakia agreed to pro- 
vide Egypt with an additional $56 million in credits for industrial- 
ization. The two credits together will provide 50 percent of the total 
foreign exchange cost of Egypt’s $700 million industrial development 
program. The terms are similar to those agreed upon with India. 

Egypt has a population of 23 million people who virtually depend 
apon the productivity of 6 million acres of land. The only possibility 
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they have to increase their present low income of about $110 per capita 
annually is to expand their agricultural acreage and to promote a 
greater degree of industrialization. This requires not only a favorable 
market for cotton but also a sizable inflow of long-term capital from 
abroad. In the current situation in the Middle East the Soviet Union 
is providing Egypt with some of both, thereby enhancing its prestige 
and influence in the area. 


SOVIET AID TO SYRIA 


The recent Soviet development credit to Syria is a particularly in- 
teresting example of the bloc economic offensive, not only because of 
its size in relation to the Syrian economy but because its full imple- 
mentation could lead Syria into troubled economic waters. 

The Soviet-Syrian economic agreement of October, 1957, provides 
that the U.S. 8S. R. will finance, over a 7-year period, about 30 percent 
of the cost of 19 major Syrian development projects—including 
hydroelectric power, irrigation works, railways and bridges, mineral 
exploration, and a fertilizer plant. If all projects are actually com- 
pleted the Soviet contribution would approximate $168 million. How- 
ever, if Syria is to defray the local currency costs of all these proj- 
ects, estimated at $390 million, our economic experts believe that there 
would have to be a dangerous degree of money creation, resulting in 
serious inflation. The Communist prescription for meeting such a 
situation, of course, would be the introduction of complete State con- 
trol of the economy in order that resources could be directed away 
from consumption into development. 

I should point out that we do not yet know the method of imple- 
menting the Egyptian and Syrian economic agreements under the new 
United Arab Republic. 


SOVIET AID TO INDONESIA 


In Indonesia, growing economic and political difficulties have at- 
tracted Communist interest. Repeated bloc offers of arms as well as 
economic aid have been made to Indonesia during the past few years. 
However, it was not until February of 1958 that the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment ratified a major economic aid agreement with the U.S. S. R. 
which had been negotiated in 1956. The agreement provides for a 
Soviet credit to Indonesia of $100 million for industrial equipment, 
building materials and resource surveys, as well as for Soviet-In- 
donesian cooperation in the field of atomic energy. The terms are 
like those for other Soviet credits, including a provision that In- 
donesia may repay in goods as well as convertible currency. 


BLOC TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Along with the increasing flow of bloc aid there has been a flow of 
bloc faahnininien. and the bloc has provided training facilities in the 
U.S. S. R. and the European satellites for visiting students and tech- 
nical personnel from the free world. 
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During the last half of 1957 alone we estimate that over 2,300 bloc 
technicians spent a month or more in 19 underdeveloped countries. 
Most of these—some 1,600—are associated with economic development 

rojects. During the’ past year about 2,000 technicians and students 
Seas the underdeveloped countries have been brought to Moscow, 
Prague, Peiping, and other bloc centers for study and training. Of 
these some 500 have enrolled in universities or for other advanced 
training, often for a period of several years. 

As in the case of credits, technical assistance rendered by the bloc 
is highly concentrated. About 80 _percent of bloc technical personnel 
abroad are found in Egypt, Syria, India, Indonesia, and Afghani- 
stan. Bloc technicians are reported to be competent in their field of 
specialization. 

Their living standards are much closer to those prevailing in the 
countries they visit than are the living standards of our own technical 
personnel. There is no evidence to indicate that they have as yet 
engaged in extensive or open propaganda activities. Yet it would 
appear inevitable that there is great opportunity for the spread of 
Communist ideology through the exchange of large numbers of stu- 
dents and technical people between the Soviet bloc and many of the 
less developed countries which have no strong traditions of political 
democracy or private enterprise. 


RAPID GROWTH OF AID PROGRAMS OF SOVIET BLOC 


To sum up the aid and technical assistance programs of the Soviet 
bloc: They have grown rapidly in little more than 3 years. They 


are now large enough to have a substantial economic and political 
impact in the selected areas. They are, so far at least, heavily con- 
centrated in parts of the free world where conditions are most in- 
viting. They are extended on terms favorable to the recipient, both 
as to conditions of repayment and the form of repayment. They are 
accompanied by a large two-way flow of technical personnel between 
the bloc and recipient countries. They are undertaken with dispatch 
and are, on the whole, managed with competence. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET BLOC ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


It is not my purpose today to compare the bloc assistance programs 
with our own, which, taken as a whole, are much larger and extend 
over a much broader geographic area. 

I would like to point out, however, that in the countries in which 
the bloc has centered its efforts, bloe economic assistance is sizable 
in comparison with that extended by the United States Government 
and American private enterprise. 

I have a chart here that is of interest in connection with that. As 
you can see from this chart, between the middle of 1955 and early 
1958 bloe economic assistance to certain countries of Asia and the 
Middle East amounted to more than $1 billion. 
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United States and Sino-Soviet bloc economic assistance to certain Near Hastern 
and Asian countries, July 1, 1955, to Feb. 1,1958 


{In millions of United States dollars) 
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1 Includes aid under Public Law 480, titles I and II, and Export-Import Bank credits. 
2 United States private investment for 3 years, 1954-56. 


NOTES 


1. Of the private investment figure for the United States—$213 million—it is estimated that not less than 
60 percent, or $128 million, is in oil and not more than 40 percent, or $85 million, in other types of invest- 
— The figures relate to new United States private investment during the 3 calendar years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. 

2. U. 8. Government assistance includes agricultural sales under Public Law 480, ICA obligations and 
Export-Import Bank loans. 


These are all the countries beginning with Egypt and Turkey and 
stretching eastward through the Philippine area. The only countries 
omitted in that whole sweep are Vietnam and Laos. Vietnam is 
divided and parts of Laos were under Communist control during most 
of this period. It was not possible to get figures for the Communist- 
held areas to be comparable. 

North and South Korea, which is also divided and the Republic of 
China, which we left out because of the special economic pressures 
there because of the military situation. But the chart includes coun- 
tries to which we gave considerable assistance and there was little or 
none from the Communist countries, and vice versa, countries to which 
they gave heavy assistance and we gave very little. 

Bettater Smiru. Under the column entitled “United States Private 
Investment” the letters “N. A.” appear. What do they mean? 

Mr. Ditton. $213 million for this entire area. ‘“N. A.” means it is 
not available in breakdowns because the Department of Commerce 
obtains its figures on the basis of confidential] company information 
which cannot be published in more detail. However, Commerce does 
publish it by area, and that is the total figure for United States pri- 
vate investment. I might say of that $213 million, about 60 percent 
is oil investment, which is concentrated in a few countries, and only 
40 percent was general investment. 

In roughly the same period, and for the same grouping of countries, 
United States governmental economic assistance, and new United 
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States private investment—mostly in the oil industry—together 
amounted to a little less than $2 billion. 

The two totals are not strictly comparable because the bloc credits 
are to be drawn down over a period of years. Actual deliveries under 
the bloc economic credits are generally proceeding in accordance with 
agreed schedules but are still small in relation to total commitments. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that in this area the Soviet effort is sub- 
stantial. 

I may say that our figures are obligations which represent much 
more nearly what we actually spent in that period, whereas bloc as- 
sistance represents general commitments which have not all as yet 
been spent. 

But if they continue at the rate that they have been doing in the 
last 3 years, a rate somewhat similar to that would be their actual rate 
of expenditure in a comparable period. In any event, it shows that 
the assistance is substantial. It is larger than our aid in the coun- 
tries in which they are particularly concerned, although a good deal 
smaller in total, but nevertheless substantial as a whole. 

Senator Futericut. I am not clear about the chart. Does it pur- 
port to show only commitments and not deliveries ? 

Mr. Ditxo0n. This is only Soviet commitments. 

Senator Fuisrient. Does it represent commitments for us, too? 

Mr. Dixon. For us it is obligations, which are commitments; yes, 
that is correct. 

Senator Fuxtsricut. Do these commitments cover a comparable 

eriod 
. Mr. Dixon. No, the period is not fully comparable, because when 
we assume obligations, in accordance with the way our money is ap- 
propriated by the Congress, such obligations are generally carried 
out within a year. The Soviet commitment to Syria is to be carried 
out over a 7-year period. The Indian commitment will be carried 
out over 4 or 5 years. We do not yet know how long the Indonesian 
commitment will take. But these commitments run over a number 
of years, so they are not strictly comparable with our own. But, 
as I say, if the Soviets go on and keep implementing new agreements 
at this same rate, their rate of actual expenditure should approximate 
eventually what this shows for a 3-year period. 

Senator Smrrn. That chart covers a period of about 214 years, 
then—from July 1, 1955, to February 1, 1958. 

Mr. Dixwon. It is 214 years and a little more. It is 2 years and 
7 months. 

The CuHarrman. Would you prefer us to ask questions as you go 
along or to defer until you have finished your statement ? 

Mr. Ditton. Whichever you prefer. I have a few more pages. 

The CuarrmMan. We might defer from questioning you until you 
have completed those pages. 

Mr. Ditxon. Right. I think I might continue, if that is all right. 


BLOC TRADE PROGRAM 


The bloc trade program: Partly because of its novelty, the foreign 
aid side of the bloc economic offensive has received more publicity in 
the free world than bloc trade. Soviet statements, however, have 
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tended to stress international trade. A Soviet author states that— 


The most important form of economic cooperation of the U. 8S. S. R. with other 
powers, including the countries which are poorly developed in regard to economic 
relationships, is foreign trade. 

Traditionally the Soviet Union has participated in world trade 
only to a negligible extent. The variety of ipuisin’s economic re- 
sources has enabled it to carry out with considerable success the Soviet 
doctrine of autarchy, or national self-sufficiency. 

The economies of the Eastern European satellites, on the other 
hand, have been historically tied to the international market t, and 
their need for trade with the free world has continued despite eco- 
nomic distortions imposed under Communist domination. In the bloc 
trade drive of the past few years the satellite countries have accord- 
ingly participated to a major degree, although there has been a sub- 
stantial expansion of the trade of ‘the Soviet Union itself. 


BLOC’S CAMPAIGN TO BROADEN NETWORK OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The trade offensive has been spearheaded by the campaign to broad- 
en the bloc’s network of trade agreements with the less developed 
countries. These bilateral agreements usually express the willing- 
ness of both parties to engage in trade, est: ablish the types of com- 
modities that might be exchanged, sometimes set target quotas for 
these items, and arrange for the means of payment. The underlying 
principle of the agreements is barter—that is, a bilateral balance is 
sought in the exports and imports between the bloc country and the 
free world country. 

The bloc’s bilateral trade agreements with the less developed coun- 
tries of the free world—that is to say with that part of the free world 
which has been the main target of the bloe aid program—numbered 
only 49 in 1953. By the end of 1957 their number had grown to 147. 

Bilateral trade agreements, accompanied by aggressive advertising 
through trade fairs and exhibitions, have enabled the bloc to increase 
its trade with the less developed countries to over $1.4 billion in 1956. 
This was an increase of 27 percent over 1955 and of 70 percent over 
1954. 

In 1957 bloc trade with these areas probably rose by another 20 to 
25 percent. 

Except in a few cases, bloc trade with the less developed countries 
has not reached the point where dependence on the bloc market has 
become critical. 

The questions are rather the trend of the trade as a whole and the 
growing bloc capability to create dependence in selected markets. In 
1953 the bloe accounted for only 12 percent of Egypt’s exports; but in 
1956 it absorbed 34 percent, and last year, 1957, about 46 percent. A 
similar pattern has already emerged in Iceland’s trade and is now 
developing in Syria. Broadly speaking, throughout Asia and the 
Middle East trade with the bloc has increased faster than trade with 
the free world. With certain Latin American countries, also, the bloc 
share of trade has increased since 1953. 
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CLOSE RELATIONSHIP OF BLOC AID AND TRADE 


It is clear that wherever bloc aid programs expand, trade expansion 
will follow. As bloc credits are drawn down by the recipient nations 
imports from the bloc will increase. And as these credits are paid off, 
frequently in commodities, exports to the bloc will grow. ‘The trade 
and aid programs of the bloc are, therefore, closely related to one 
another. 

The Soviet bloc has also engaged in opportunistic trading activi- 
ties as an entering wedge in situations favorable to its political inter- 
est, a modern form of economic warfare. It has taken advantage of 
Burma’s temporary rice surplus, Egypt’s cotton-disposal problem, and 
Tceland’s diffict ulty i in marketing fish to increase its economic relations 
with those countries. 

It has recently tried to arrange a tie-in barter and aid deal for 
Sudan’s cotton, which was hard to move because it was priced above the 
world market. 

Expedient offers have been made to buy other products from free 
world countries faced with marketing difficulties, including Uruguay- 
an wool and Colombian coffee. Resentment at restrictive features of 
free world commercial policies are exploited by Communist propa- 
ganda, which also plays upon the widespread feeling in underdevel- 
oped countries that the industrial countries of the free world can 
somehow manipulate the terms of trade to the disadvantage of ex- 
porters of primary products. 


COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION OF FREE WORLD’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Their own theories which predict the decline of the free enterprise 
system have made the Communists quick to exploit any weaknesses 
which they perceive in international economic relations within the 
free world. 

Communist doctrine has steadfastly held that our free system is in a 
state of crisis, characterized by domination of the underdeveloped 
countries by the industrialized countries, periodic deep depressions, 
and economic class warfare. The development of a Communist mar- 
ket in the field of trade is portrayed by the leaders of the Kremlin as 
helping the less developed countries to reduce their economic depend- 
ence on the United States and Western Europe, thus furthering their 
political independence and national sovereignty. In this context, 
anything the bloc does to exacerbate tensions within the free world is 
considered as “giving history a push” in hastening the decline of a 
“decadent western imperialist capitalism.” 


CAPABILITIES OF BLOC ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The bloc economic offensive has already gained momentum. How 
much further can the Soviet leaders use the economic power of the 
bloc to advance the political objectives of international communism ? 

The answer to this question depends partly upon the economic re- 
sources available within the bloc and partly upon the policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

The rapid growth of the economy of the U.S. S. R. is a matter of 
record. Its gross national product is now estimated at $170 billion. 
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It has been growing at an average annual increase of 7 percent, as 
compared with 4 percent for the United States. Soviet industrial 
growth is increasing even more rapidly. It is now advancing at an 
annual average rate of 8 or 9 percent, as compared with 4 percent for 
the United States. The U.S. S. R. is now the second greatest indus- 
trial power in the world. 

The U.S. S. R. also has at its disposal the resources of a large part 
of Eastern Europe, including the industrial economies of Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany. 

The entire bloc, including Communist China, has a gross national 
product of $280 billion. It produces in quantity the principal kinds 
of manufactures, including machinery and capital goods, which the 
less developed countries require for their economic development. It 
is also capable of arranging its own economy so as to absorb large 
amounts of raw materials and foodstuffs from the rest of the world— 
cotton, wool, hides, rubber, nonferrous metals, oilseeds, rice, sugar, 
cocoa, and the like. 


ADVANTAGES TO BLOC OF AN INTENSIFICATION OF ITS ECONOMIC 
OFFENSIVE 


There is little doubt, therefore, that from the technical economic 
viewpoint the bloc can greatly intensify its economic relations with 
the less developed countries of the free world. Also, it can probably 
do this with economic benefit to itself. Industrial growth within the 
bloc, which has increased much more rapidly than has the output of 
agriculture and raw materials probably would now make it econom- 


ically advantageous to the bloc to encourage expanded trade with the 
free world, exchanging in increasing degree bloc industrial goods for 
free world foodstuffs and raw materials. 

It should be observed, also, that its aid programs constitute an eco- 
nomic drain on the bloc only in the short run. Eventually such aid, 
which consists almost entirely of credits, brings its return in imported 
goods. It is probable, therefore, that continuing expansion in eco- 
nomic assistance to free world countries could be undertaken without 
a serious long-term strain on the bloc resources. 

The principal limitation on the bloc’s engagement in international 
aid and trade would appear to lie in the desire of the Soviet Union 
to avoid substantial dependence of the bloc on trade with countries: 
not subject to its political domination. In other words, it seems prob- 
able that the bloc will not expand trade with the free world to the 
point where it would have difficulty in doing without imported sup- 
plies, or that it will confine large-scale expansion to areas which it 
can hope to dominate politically in the future. 

Yet the Communist desire for self-sufficiency still leaves large room 
for increasing the present levels of aid and trade. Despite its con- 
siderable growth, the bloe program of military and economic aid to 
the underdeveloped countries, amounting to some $2 billion between 
1954 and 1957, constituted less than 1 percent of the gross national 
product of the Soviet Union and Eastern European satellites for 1 
year. Also, the total exports of the Soviet bloc in 1957 to the whole 
of the free world probably amounted to less than 2 percent of its 
gross national product, or less than half the ratie which prevails for: 
the United States. 
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The bloc, in short, can throw into the scale sizable economic re- 
sources not only without damage to itself, but probably with positive 
economic benefit. Whether it will do so will depend upon the calcula- 
tions of the Soviet strategists, who will weigh the political advantages 
of more trade and aid against the dangers of undue economic depend- 
ence of the bloc on the outside world. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE—AN ARM OF COMMUNIST FOREIGN POLICY 


In 1955 Mr. Khrushchev told a group of visiting United States 
Congressmen that “we value trade least for economic reasons and 
most for political purposes.” 

The Soviet economic offensive is an arm of Communist foreign 
policy. We should anticipate that it will be pushed wherever the 
diplomacy of the Kremlin decides that it can be useful in gaining 
good will for the Soviet Union, spreading Communist ideology, dis- 
rupting economic relations among the free world, bringing free 
world hostility to the United States and its allies. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OUR TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM TO THE SOVIET 
ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The extent to which the Soviet bloc can succeed in furthering these 
purposes through trade and aid will be importantly influenced by our 
own actions. For if we fail to carry forward our own trade agree- 
ments program, thereby offering to the world only diminishing pro- 
spects of trade with us, the opportunities open to the Soviet strate- 
gists will be correspondingly enlarged. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COMMENTS ON SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote a few lines from 
President Eisenhower’s message to the Congress on the mutual secur- 
ity program on the attitude which our Government should adopt 
toward the Soviet economic offensive: 

If the purpose of Soviet aid to any country were simply to help it overcome 
economic difficulties without infringing its freedom, such aid could be welcomed 
as forwarding the free world purpose of economic growth. But there is nothing 
in the history of international communism to indicate this can be the case. 
Until such evidence is forthcoming, we and other free nations must assume that 
Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and long-range instrument directed toward the 
same old purpose of drawing its recipient away from the community of free 
nations and ultimately into the Communist orbit. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dillon, I congratulate you on a very clear and 
interesting statement. You are willing, I take it, to answer questions 
on it? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF SOVIET PROGRAMS—-ECONOMIC OR POLITICAL 


The Carman. In your conclusion, you intimate that it is possible 
for us to distinguish, or for the Soviet Union to distinguish, as be- 
tween what is to their economic advantage and what is to their poli- 
tical advantage. Would you elaborate on that? 
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Mr. Ditton. I would think that their aid and trade programs, 
when they jump in in a very substantial way to:take over practically 
the whole development of a country such as Syria or Egypt, that that 
situation is primarily political. On the other hand, the aid that they 
may be giving to India, while there are certainly political elements 
in that, to show that they are friendly, I don’t think that that aid is 
at the moment aimed at taking over India, because it is such a small 
part of India’s needs, and in that case I do not think we have to 
have anywhere near the same fears. 

So far as the Russian people themselves knowing about this, one 
of the interesting things of the program is that the Soviet Union 
does not publish or make any statements about their overall aid pro- 
gram within the Soviet Union. All the statements they make are 
made outside at some of these conferences, and they are not repub- 
lished within the Soviet Union. Apparently they do not feel that the 
diversion of their economic resources for this purpose would be a 
popular thing within the Soviet Union, so they just do not talk about 
it 


SOURCE OF STATISTICS ON BLOC PROGRAMS 


The Cuarrman. Are all these figures that you have used taken from 
Government sources? 

Mr. Ditton. All the figures for the United States are taken from 
our Government sources, and the figures for the Soviet bloc are also 
the best estimate of our experts. ‘They are based on announcements, 
public announcements, that have been made. 

The Cuarrman. Then they are subject to verification ? 

Mr. Ditton. They are when these agreements are actually signed 
between the various countries; they are then announced in those coun- 
tries, and those are the figures we use, although as I said, they are not 
usually announced within the Soviet Union itself. But there is no 
secret about the Soviet— 

The Cwarrman. Do you feel they are reliable ? 

Mr. Ditton. We feel they are reliable. In most cases they are a 
matter of public record. We can check them with the country con- 
cerned, which is very interested in our knowing about them. 

Aan CHarrmMANn. Are these figures published in Soviet countries as 
well? 

Mr. Dion. No, they are not published generally and widely. 
They may be in some technical publications, but they are not given 
wide currency in the Soviet Union. 

The Crarrman. I should think it would be of great public interest. 

Mr. Ditton. They are published within the countries who are re- 
ceiving the aid very widely. 

The CHarrMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. They are not published within the Soviet Union itself. 

The Cuarrman. That is the distinction. 

Mr. Ditton. That is the distinction, yes. 


HOW IS THE UNITED STATES MEETING THE SOVIET FCONOMIC OFFENSIVE? 


The Cuarrman. What, if anything, is the United States doing to 
meet this competition ¢ 
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Mr. Dron. Our economic aid program is based upon a combina- 
tion of things. There is the World Bank to which we contribute, the 
Export-Import Bank, and in addition our new Development Loan 
Fund. 

There has been one thing lacking, perhaps, in the Development 
Loan Fund picture. Last year we recommended that it be put on a 
long-term basis. ‘That was not done by the Congress, and it is operat- 
ing presently with a 2-year authorization only. I think until the 
Development Loan Fund gets on a long-term basis, we will not be able 
to plan over a 4- or 5-year period. Therefore we will not have the 
flexibility that we would like to have to meet this Soviet offensive. 

In the trade field, what we are trying to do is to renew the Recipro- 

cal Trade Agreements Act so as to ‘keep our willingness to trade with 
these countries in the forefront and not give them the i impression that 
we are closing the door. I think that is a most important element in 
what we are trying to do here. 

Those are the two sides, aid and trade. 


TABLES COMPARING UNITED STATES AND BLOC ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


The Cuairman. I notice you have made some comparisons. On 
the one hand, you have taken the Soviet Government figures for eco- 
nomic assistance; on the other hand, in at least one instance, you have 
added the item of United States private investment to the United 
States Government figures on economic assistance. 

What do you gain by adding these figures for economic assistance 
furnished outside of the United States Government? I would sup- 


pose it would make it less useful in an argument. 

Mr. Ditton. Senator, I do not think that any set of figures that 
one uses would be perfect. Statistics can be used in all sorts of ways. 
But, of course, the Soviet Union has no private enterprise, so the total 
effort of the Soviet Union is their governmental effort. On the other 
hand, our effort is not only government: il, but we also try to stimulate 
private investment. With the exc eption. of the oil investments, that 
has not been so far too successful in this area. But in order to show 
the overall impact of the United States effort in helping development, 
I think it is necessary to show what private industry is doing as well 
as what Government is doing. 

There is one added element that is not on that chart that maybe 
should have been. That is that the loans made by the World Bank 
are not included in what we are doing, and also whatever European 
countries have done is not included in our side, whereas the Soviet 
figures cover the whole bloc, not only the Soviet Union, but the whole 
bloc. So to be strictly ay pea maybe our figures could be even 
larger than they are. These figures, as I wanted to emphasize before, 
are not restricted to particular countries. 

They take the whole area of the Near East and Asia, which I think 
is quite important. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you limit yourself then to the oil business 
and not include all other businesses ? 

Mr. Ditton. The total covers all private investment. It includes 
everything. It is not limited to oil. I just made a comment 
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The Cuarrman. I misunderstood you. I thought you referred to 
just the oil industry. 
Mr. Ditton. No; it covers all private investment. 


SOVIET PERFORMANCE ON AID COMMITMENTS 


The Cuarrman. I have other questions but I will defer to my col- 
leagues. Senator Fulbright, do you have any duestions? 

Senator Futpricut. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dillon, I think your statement is a very comprehensive one, 
much the best I have seen on the subject. There has been a tendency 
to minimize the importance of the Soviet economic program in some 
circles, I have seen comments that these are all offers, but that there 
may not be any performance. 

You have no doubt in your own mind, do you, that this is a very 
serious program, that it is not merely propaganda, but that they really 
deliver substantial goods? Is that correct 

Mr. Ditton. We think so. Actually, their deliveries are small 
against this total, primarily because most of the larger economic pro- 
grams are only rather recently negotiated. That is the case of the big 
economic programs with Egypt and with Syria. The one with Indo- 
nesia was only accepted by the Indonesians just recently, so there have 
been no deliveries under any of those. 

The one big program that is in full swing is the steel mill in India 
which is moving very much on schedule, is expected to be in operation 
by _ year, and is doing as good a job as any of the western countries 
would. 

Senator Fursricut. As far as you know—and I assume you do 
know— is that program comparable to those programs we have under- 
taken, so far as quality and performance are concerned ? 

Mr. Ditxon. So far as quality, this steel mill is of perfectly stand- 
ard western quality. It isa good mill, they tell us. 


SOVIET SELECTION OF AID RECIPIENTS 


Senator Futsricut. I gained the impression from your statement 
that the Soviets are more selective in their aid. They do not try to 
spread it across the board, but they select certain countries. Do you 
detect any principle upon which this selection takes place ? 

Mr. Ditton. I think they have started with two things; countries 
which are close to the Soviet borders and also countries where they 
might politically upset the United States or the free world. They 
have moved in substantially in those places, but I think there are a 
variety of reasons, because certainly the Indian case must be different 
from that of Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan is next to their border. They have put in a tremendous 
amount of aid for a small country there. Similarly in the case of 
Syria and Egypt. India, I think, was more a question of trying to 
show that great and important nation that the Soviets were willing to 
help them without really trying to take over their economies. 

I do think that as their aid programs cover more countries, there 
will be demands on them from additional countries, and they will have 
a greater difficulty in keeping their program as selective as it has been 
up to date. 
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CAN SOVIET AID PROGRAMS SERVE OUR LONG-RUN INTERESTS? 


Senator Futsricut. If we accept your view that this is an effective 
program and it will really make a contribution to the prosperity, the 
economic strength, of these countries, why isn’t that in the long run in 
our interests ? 

Mr. Ditton. I think in the case of a country which receives eco- 
nomic aid from the Soviets such as India, where the country is anti- 
Communist, where they have a program of their own, that that may 
not necessarily work against our interests. It helps the Indians go 
ahead with their plan. 

On the other hand, where the Soviet Union moves in and takes over 
a whole economy such as their aid program would do in Syria, I would 
think that it could only lead toward at least the economic vassalage of 
that country to the Soviet Union, and that would not be in our inter- 
ests. So I think you have to differentiate between countries and not 
generalize as to the aid program as a whole. 

Senator Futsrient. Would you say the same thing as to Egypt that 
you did about Syria? 

Mr. Ditton. No, because the Egyptian economy is larger, and while 
Soviet credits are substantial, I do not think they go to the extent of 
entirely taking over the whole economic basis of the country at all. 
I think that the Egyptians can if they will, and I think there are some 
signs that they would like to do that, maintain rather strong economic 
relations with western European and western countries generally. 


ASWAN DAM 


Senator Fursrieut. I notice that the amount of economic credits 
which you stated the Soviet Union had agreed to furnish Egypt is 
slightly more than the amount involved in our offer on the Aswan 
Dam. Would you care to give the committee your opinion as to 
whether or not we were wise in canceling the Aswan Dam project? 

Mr. Ditton. That occurred before my arrival here in Washington; 
and I think that the position of the administration is clear on that. 
I do not think I would care to add to that. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE’S EFFECT ON OUR AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsrieut. Do you feel that the statements you have made 
this morning support the argument that we should increase our efforts 
in this field, or does the Soviet economic offensive afford a reason for 
us to relax and let them do the job, on the theory that it is in our 
interests in the long run? That is, is the theory that the more they 
do, the better it is for us? 

Mr. Dition. Not at all. I feel as they have said—as Mr. Khru- 
shchev has said and countless Soviet writers have said—that they use 
this economic offensive as a political weapon, and even though it may 
in certain instances such as possibly the Indian steel mill, help the 
country in a way that does not harm our interests, provided we do 
likewise, fully likewise, certainly we cannot assume that we should 
be complacent. I think that the statement by President Eisenhower 
on the mutual security program indicates our view as to the Soviet 
economic offensive as a whole. 
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I think it points up the fact that we do have to have a sustained and 
substantial program of economic assistance in these areas. We think 
we can carry that out through the Development Loan Fund and the 
other international lending agencies, through Public Law 480, and 
through the present mechanisms, provided the Congress gives con- 
tinuing and adequate funds to the Development Loan Fund so that it 
can do the job that will be required. 


ACTION TAKEN ON DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND BY HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Fursricur. If I may make a suggestion, you have said 
2 or 3 times that the Congress refused to authorize the Development 
Loan Fund on a long-term basis. The truth of the matter is that the 
House of Representatives is the body that emasculated your program. 
This committee and the Senate provided you with almost exactly 
what you proposed, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Ditton. I fully agree with that; that is correct. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you see any objection, in specifying what 
is wrong and what happened, to saying, “The House Committee on 
Appropriations emasculated our program,” instead of using general 
terminolegy to describe what happened ? 

Mr. Ditton. I think it is a matter of fact that that is where the sub- 
stantial change took place. 

Senator Fursriaur. That is exactly what happened. The news- 
papers seem to be unable to find out what happened to these programs. 
They say Congress did this and Congress did that. ‘And then, of 
course, the people have no way of judging what is wrong when these 
programs go astray. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


You emphasize that the Soviet foreign aid program would appear 
to be in the interests of Russia. You did not quite emphasize the 
same thing about ours, that is, that it is in our interest. What do 
you think about it? Is our program equally in our long-term interest? 

Mr. Dron. I think it is vitally in our long-term interest, be- 
cause it is vital to our long-term interests to maintain freedom and 
to allow these countries which are the actual focus of the cold war 
now, to continue as free countries. The ultimate objective of the 
Soviet program is obviously to lead them toward the Communist 
system, and eventually assimilate them within it. Therefore, our 
programs are vital to prevent that happening. 

In addition, I want to say that the development of these countries 
will increase their business capacities, and will be of economic help 
to us in the long run too. 

Senator Fu.srieut. That is the point I want you to emphasize, 
because there is a misapprehension about it. 


CAN SOVIET AID PROGRAMS SERVE OUR LONG-RUN INTERESTS? 


Senator Futsrientr. On the broad political goal we all agree, I 
think, in a vague way. But you emphasize that from an economic 
point of view—aside from the Soviet Union’s desire for ultimate 
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political domination—the Soviet economic program is in the inter- 
ests of Russia from the standpoint of the Russian economy. Now 
is it, in your opinion, equally beneficial in the long run to our eco- 
nomic interests, for the moment leaving aside the political interest ? 

Mr. Dutton. I certainly think so. Every time a country or an 
area is moved forward and into industrialization, the standard of 
living has gone up and consumption has increased, and it has pro- 
vided very substantial outlets for American exports. I think the 
same thing would undoubtedly apply in the future. I think for 
that reason it is in our overall interest. 

Senator Futsricut. Your argument would apply as well to the 
reciprocal trade program as to foreign aid. This is all a package, 
because isn’t it correct that when we engage in a competitive foreign 
aid program that also contributes to our trade? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricur. They are two aspects of this overall problem 
of international trade? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Senator Fuutsrieut. I think that is the truth. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Although you did not dwell upon it, you are for the extension of 
the term of the Development Loan Fund, for making it a long-term 
program in which you can plan for assistance on long terms; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is the administration position. We are not in 
this session of the Congress asking for long-term borrowing author- 


ity because last year the Congress determined that it was not wise 
to do that until such time as the Loan Fund had built up a record 
of accomplishment, which obviously we have not had time to do. We 
will have had time to do that by next year, and at that time we 
would propose that the financing of the Development Loan Fund be 
put on a permanent and long-term basis. 

Meanwhile, we are asking this year that the Development Loan 
Fund be incorporated, and set up as a permanent entity, a permanent 
Government corporation, which is an essential step toward that end. 


PRESENT PLIGHT OF THE RAW MATERIAL PRODUCER 


Senator Futsricur. There is a question that has bothered me very 
much. I may be incorrect about it, but I have the impression that 
for one reason or another the terms are unfavorable most of the time 
to the raw material producer, like presently, for example. Currently 
we have a decided and drastic reduction in the price of raw mate- 
rials, cotton, wheat, foods, and fibers. 

We have no comparable reduction domestically in the price of the 
finished article, as we all know. Well, somewhat the same thing is 
true internationally, is it not ? 

Mr. Ditton. It is certainly true that as of now, as of this moment, 
the terms of trade have moved against some of the raw material pro- 
ducing countries in that their products have declined in price whereas 
there has been as yet no comparable reduction in manufactured goods 
that they must import. 
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On the other hand, a few years back the situation was quite different. 
The price of copper, for instance, was selling at all-time highs and 
the terms of trade were rather favorable to the primary producers. 
I think the Soviet argument is that the capitalist system always oper- 
ates to the detriment of the raw material producing countries and 
that it purposely does so. I do not think that that is the case, and 
while at the moment the situation is very difficult for these countries, 
I do not think the record shows that there is any plan on the part of 
capitalist countries to hold down the prices of raw materials and in- 
crease their own prices. 

Senator Fursrient. I did not mean to leave the impression that I 
thought there was a well-thought-out and deliberate plan involved; 
but there is a belief that this occurs in the operation of our system. I 
wonder if you or someone in your office have given thought to a de- 
tailed and, of course, accurate description of this situation so that we 
might meet the argument on the merits. I know this impression is 
pretty general, and that those who make the argument make it in a 
vague way without being able to prove it. I think it might well be 
worth-while for your office to explode this idea by a study of what has 
happened, and if there is a reasonable balance in it maybe we could 
prove it, and it would disprove their allegation that this is so. 

I do not personally know. 

Mr. Ditton. We can give you a paper on that. 

Senator Fursricur. I also know that there is a definite impression 
ld from my part of the country that this occurs internally as 
well. 

Mr. Ditton. We can certainly give you a paper on the international 
aspects of that, and we have been giving it great attention. It will not 
be difficult to get such a paper together and we will do so. 

(At the time the hearings went to print the material requested had 
not been made available to the committee in a form suitable for use.) 


EFFECT OF MILITARY AID ON ECONOMIES OF CERTAIN GCOUNTRIES 


Senator Futsricut. One last question that is a very difficult one for 
me is this question of emphasis upon military programs. 

I have had the feeling, as many people aves that we may have 
overemphasized military assistance which has, in turn, created de- 
mands upon the economies of various countries which have been to 
their disadvantage. In other words, we put in a great deal of mili- 
tary equipment for the purpose of defense, but it ends up by being a 
great drain upon their economies. Do you have any comment to make 
upon that, or at least would you agree that it does create such a demand 
and sometimes throws their economies out of balance ? 

Mr. Ditton. I would agree that the maintenance of large military 
forces certainly does put a drain on the economies of the countries 
concerned. That is the reason for the very substantial funds which 
we request in the form of defense support under the mutual security 
program to make up for that drain. 

Now again I think that has to be looked at on the basis of the 
individual countries concerned. Some 75 percent of our total funds 
expended in this defense support field go to only four countries. 
Korea is one, and there we have created the military means to counter- 
balance the Communist threat. I do not think that that was wrong. 
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I think it is necessary to have that Korean Army there. Also it is 
far less expensive than similar forces of our own would be. 

The other country is Vietnam, which was also under direct military 
threat from North Vietnam. 

A third one was the Republic of China, where a similar situation 
exists, and where the Chinese Communists have said repeatedly that 
they plan to take Formosa by force. 

The fourth country is Turkey, which is obviously a very important 
strategic element in our NATO planning. Now certainly the military 
planners in this field feel that military defense has been important 
in those countries. It certainly is clear, though, and I am in full 
agreement with you, that the maintenance of these large forces puts 
a heavy economic drain on the economies of these countries. 

Senator Futsricur. In judging the program it is important to keep 
in mind that a very large part of this is military. There is great 
confusion about it, especially when the program is attacked as being 
a giveaway. The people in this country do not call our defense pro- 
gram here a giveaway program. 

Mr. Dition. No. 

Senator Futsricur. And yet approximately half of the aid is mili- 
tary, isn’t it? 

Mr. Dutton. In the foreign aid program as a whole, I would say 
that the figure is upwards of two-thirds. 

Senator Futsricutr. Two-thirds, and there is no more reason to call 
that a giveaway than it is to call our appropriations to the Defense 
Department that, is it ? 

Mr. Ditxo0Nn. No. sir, not at all. They are identical in purpose. 


INTEREST RATES ON UNITED STATES LOANS 


Senator Futpricut. Because I think it would help your case a little 
bit, I want to call to your attention a paragraph appearing in a 
special study on foreign assistance activities of the Communist bloc 
made for this committee last year. I believe it would be well to read 
it for the record: 


Bloe loans on their face appear more generous with their low interest rates. 
But when the United States provides grants along with loans to a country, the 
effective interest rate on the entire amount of assistance is considerably below 
the 3 or 4 percent. Taking all United States loans and grants together and 
applying the interest on the loan portion to the total, the effective rate of interest 
works out at about one-half of 1 percent. 

Would you concede the accuracy of that statement? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, but I am not sure that—again as in the case 
with statistics, it could be questioned. Certainly the basic thing, 
that there are grants involved in our aid program, should be borne 
in mind. Many of the figures that we had on that chart of compari- 
sons showed grants on our side where they were loans from the Soviet 
Union. 

However, when you try to get an overall interest cost, I am not sure 
that averaging grants and loans is quite the procedure, because the 
largest amounts of our grants go to those countries which we have just 
been talking about that maintain substantial military forces, and the 
grants are needed to offset that drain. They are not really promoting 
any economic development or advancement over their present situa- 
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tion. So I would think if you are thinking of help for a development 
purpose over and above present standard, the rate would not come out 
quite as low as a half of 1 percent, although it would be lower than 
314 percent. 

Senator Futsrieur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will withhold 
any further questions until the others have completed their ques- 
tioning. 


WHEN DID THE SOVIETS START THEIR ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE? 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions ? 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you on what I consider to be 
a very fine statement. In the comparisons you have made you have 
given us information we haven’t had before. 

To begin with, I would like to ask you this question: When do you 
figure that the Soviet effort in this field began? It was only about a 
year or two ago, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Dron. It began, I would say, Senator, shortly after they began 
to think this way after the death of Stalin. It really began to move 
into high gear during 1954, and it has been moving faster every year 
since then. That is why we limited these figures from July 1, 1955, on, 
because that is when it really moved into high gear. 

Senator Smiru. That, I would think, has been a relatively short: 
time ago. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Senator Smiru (continuing). Compared with the total overall for- 


eign aid efforts that we have been making. 


WHERE SOVIET AID IS CONCENTRATED 


You seemed to say, on page 7 in your statement, that you think they 
are going at a more rapid rate than we are. 

Do I draw the correct conclusion ? 

Mr. Ditton. At the top of page 7? 

Senator Smirn. You said that— 

In the countries in which the bloc has centered its efforts, bloc economic assist- 
ance is sizable in comparison with that extended by the United States Government 
and American private enterprise. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. Those countries are Afghanistan, 
where you can see it is almost three times ours; Egypt, where it is very 
much more than our program ; Syria, where we had no program; Indo- 
nesia, where it is about the same as ours; and India, where it is about 
three-quarters of what we have done. 

Senator Smiru. In answer to Senator Fulbright’s question, you 
pointed out the selectivity that Russia uses in choosing its foreign aid 
recipients. 

Mr. Ditxton. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. And I gather that what they are doing is trying to 
find the spots that are most vulnerable and where they can be effective, 
and that they are not going into areas where we have already been giv- 
ing enough help so that they cannot meet our competition. ' 

Mr. Ditxo0n. I think it is labpely that, but, in the case of India, I do 
not think they think it is most vulnerable. There, I think, they are 
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trying to preserve their position in helping this country which is so 
important in the battle for control of the thinking of this whole under- 
developed area. I think that is the reason for their help to India, which 
is somewhat different than their help, for instance, to Syria, Egypt, or: 
even Afghanistan. 
Senator Smirx. But you favor our aid program, in any event? 
Mr. Ditton. Oh, very much. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASE IN SIZE OF SOVIET AID PROGRAM 


Senator Smrru. Now, in the light of the size of the Soviet program, 
and even assuming that the C ongress appropriates what the admin- 
istration requests this year, won’ * we be taking very heavy risks for 
the future in that they will probably continue ‘to increase the size of 
their program ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That involves a most difficult question, which is an 
estimate of how much the Soviet aid program will increase. I think 
that the best guess of our experts is that it may not increase substan- 
tially above the rate at which it is going on now. There may be 
some question whether it will continue at the same rate. That is 
based on views of what the political objectives are that the Soviet 
Union has, because certainly they won’t make any more aid available 
to Syria because they have got all they can absorb. 

The same applies to Afehanist: in. Now whether there are other 
targets that will absorb this much money over the next few years 
is a real question. 

We have doubts about whether their total aid program will sub- 
stantially increase, on an annual basis, that is. It might not even 
stay quite at this level. They have the capability to keep it there, 
but they may not have the political targets to want to exercise that 
capability. 


PUBLICITY IN THE U.S. S. R. ON SOVIET AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Smiri. You suggest that the Soviets do not give publicity 
at home to this aid they are furnishing to other countries. Don’t 
you think the people at home would take some pride in the fact, 
such as they do in boasting that they are outrunning us in sei ientific 
areas such as with the sputnik ? 

Mr. Ditton. I would think it would be perfectly possible that at 
any moment the Soviet Union might try to put that cast to the thing 
and might make this public. The facts are that up to date they have 
played it down at home. Their reasons for that I do not know. 


DETERMINING RUSSIAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Senator Smirn. You made reference in your statement to the gross 
national product of Russia and of the United States. How do we 
get that figure for Russia ? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, the Russians do publish figures and our experts 
take those figures and compare them with figures which were known 
in the past, and arrive in that way at figures for the present, figures 
of increases. 
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The Russians do publish a substantial amount of statistical infor- 
mation. We sometimes have considerable work piecing it together 
and getting it in form comparable to our own, but it can be done. 
It is based on Soviet statistics. 


SEPARATING MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID 


Senator Smiru. Do you recall that last year nearly all of the people 
who undertook studies for the Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program came to the conclusion that it would & wise to 
separate the military aid and put that into the package with our own 
defense appropriations, keeping it apart from the so-called economic 
aid? Do you still share the view that that would be desirable from 
the standpoint of your operation in handling the Development Loan 
Fund ? 

Mr. Ditton. We think they are for different purposes, and it would 
be helpful if that were done. We have not requested it again this 
year because we made a big effort to get it last year and were unsuc- 
cessful in the legislation, and the best advice was that we would be 
unsuccessful again this year, so we did not request it. But we still 
believe that that would be a clearer and better way. 

Senator Smiru. I am advised by friends of mine in the House 
Appronriations Committee that it would be very dangerous to leave 
the military out when you go to the House to get approval of the 
economic program. They want to have the economic program hooked 
up to the urgency of the military. 

Mr. Duti0oN. That may be the reason. That may be their reason- 
ing. We would prefer to have it separated ourselves. 

Senator Smrru. It seems to me to be logical to have it separated. 


CONVERTING SOVIET RUBLES INTO DOLLARS 


Now Mr. Dillon, in computing the total of Soviet economic activity 
in underdeveloped countries, how do you convert the ruble figures into 
dollars? Do you take the official rate of exchange or do you get a 
more realistic translation of those transactions ? 

Mr. Ditton. Some of these Soviet loans originally were denom- 
inated in dollars when they were made. Some of their newer ones to 
Egypt and Syria they have denominated in rubles, but they have 
denominated them in gold rubles at the official rate of exchange, which 
is 4-to-1. But that is realistic because it is in gold rubles, not just 
in the others. 

Senator Smiru. They use the gold figure. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 


IMPACT OF U. 8S. AID PROGRAM ON THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Senator Smiru. Now let me get away a little bit from this and ask 
you this question: Do you think that our economic program here 
at home, when there is talk about recession and so on, would be primed 
by increasing our economic aid program ? 

Mr. Dition. Certainly that would be one means of doing it. A 
very substantial proportion of the economic aid programs—the mutual 
security programs—is spent here in the United States. It is some- 
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thing like 85 to 90 percent. The rest of it, which may go abroad, 
eventually returns in the form of trade. The National Planning 
Association made a detailed study of this subject for your special 
Senate committee last year, and pointed out that the 1955 program— 
I think it was the 1955 program—was responsible for something like 
600,000 jobs, either directly or indirectly in the United States, and 
they broke them down into different industries and by States. It was 
a very interesting study, and that is obviously still true now. 

Senator Smrru. I saw in the paper a day or two ago a story to the 
effect that possibly a reduction in our offshore procurement abroad 
would stimulate our economic program here. 

Mr. Ditton. That was a suggestion that has been made. AsI say, 
in the total program our expenditures abroad were only somewhere 
between 10 and 15 percent of the program, so by far the greatest 
amount of the program is already spent here, and it may be possible 
and practicable to bring back a further amount. 

If so, it would be very desirable. We are studying that urgently. 
The fact of the matter is that the only items purchased abroad are 
items which can be purchased at prices that are cheaper than the prices 
in the United States, and therefore, save money for the aid program. 

Now maybe those criteria can be somewhat shifted so as to increase 


the amount being bought in the United States and that is what we are 
studying. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Senator Smiru. In connection with your discussion of defense sup- 
port, I think we are justified in pointing out that in the case of Korea, 


or example, even though we spend a great deal of money for defense 
support for the ROK Army, we do make it possible for our own boys 
to stay home and not go over there. It seems to me we ought to 
emphasize the cases like that where, by strengthening the local forces, 
it keeps our boys from being called to service in case of emergency 
abroad. 
Mr. Dron. That is very much the case; yes, sir. 


IMPACT OF AID PROGRAMS ON UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


Senator Smiru. Do you think increased foreign aid expenditures 
have any impact on our exports, and if so, how ? 

Mr. Ditxon. Well, they have a very real impact on our exports, 
because as I said, some 85 to 90 percent of the funds spent for the mu- 
tual security program are spent in this country. 

Probably a very small proportion of that goes to pay for American 
technicians. The great bulk of it is for either commodities or ma- 
chinery and equipment, in many cases military equipment, which is 
shipped abroad from the United States and enters into our export 
figures. 

Senator Smiru. I wanted to get that statement in the record. Some 
people raise that question with me. 


21436—58——_21 
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PUTTING DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND ON A LONG-TERM BASIS 


Now I have this final question. You apparently are not too happy 
with the time limit set on our own programs. That is, to be most 
effective, you believe that the Development Loan Fund should be set 
up on a long-term basis. Do you think that we ought to be thinking 
in terms of a policy of 5 years, say, for the Loan “Fund? 

Mr. Ditton. At least. 

Senator Smrrn. Even more? 

Mr. Ditton. At least 5 years, possibly even more, because then we 
could make a plan with a country on its development program which 
would look over a period of something like 5 years, rather than as of 
now having just to take individual projects, which may be very good, 
but the country itself has no assurance that our aid will be there 
again the next year, and neither have we, so we have to plan for things 
that can be finished within that period of time. 

The present projects might not be the very best things to do if we 
were able to plan over a longer period of time. We might run our 
program somewhat differently, and we certainly would give a great 
deal more confidence to the less developed countries that they could 
rely in their development planning and work on assistance from the 
United States. 

Senator Smrru. How do we reconcile that, on which I agree with 
you, with this much debated question of annual appropriations? We 
have to have annual appropriations. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, but I think we may be able to dis- 
cover means to find funds for the Development Loan Fund through a 

variety of other means that, while maintaining the annual appro- 
priation principle, would still avoid the necessity of relying at least 
wholly on it; that is, the repayment of loans from abroad that we 
now have might be used for this purpose, Marshall plan loans. That 
is one possibility, and a degree of borrowing authority from the 
Treasury might be another possibility. 

We are not making any recommendations along these lines this 
year, as I said, because we want to wait until the Fund is func tioning, 
is fully under way and we have a record, which we will have by next 
year. We think then we could make much more solid recommen- 
dations. 

Senator Smrrn. Do you feel the Fund is off to a good start? 

Mr. Ditton. I think it is; yes. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Senator Hickenlooper, have you any questions? 


CHARTS ON UNITED STATES AND BLOC AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Secretary, do you have any printed 


= of these charts available ? 
{r. Ditxon. I do not think they are available now. They were 


just completed. We will have some made. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I think it would be well if we could have 
them soon, rather than our waiting for the printed record, which 
may come along sometime in the distant future. 

Mr. Ditton. We will do that. 
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Senator Hicken Looper. It would be very helpful to have them as 
soon as we can. 
Mr. Ditton. Right, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF EXTENDING CREDIT TO INDIVIDUALS 


Senator Hicken Looper. In connection with all of these aid pro- 
grams, either grants or loans, the emphasis seems to be on govern- 
ment-to-gov ernment operations. There are some exceptions, such as 
the Export- Import Bank loans and things of that kind. However, it 
has increasingly occurred to me, in some countries which I have 
visited, that there is great need in those countries for individual 
credit—either individual industrial credit or individual farming 
credit—which seems to be practically unavailable to individuals. 
Have you given any thought as to how we might stimulate credit 
institutions in many of these countries which would make money 
available to, let’s say, the farmer, based upon his crop, money which 
he could repay at the end of the crop year, or money to enable him 
to buy certain needed machinery which would be an economically 
sound investment for him ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. There has been greater progress in that field, Senator, 
in the industrial sector than in the farming sector. There have been 
small, relatively small but nevertheless very significant credit banks 
set up in India, in Pakistan, and in Turkey. There is discussion well 
along now about setting up a similar one in Iran. 

In the Development “Loan Fund we are studying this question as a 
matter of priority, and among our early loans I expect will be loans 
to these already existing c1 redit institutions. We think that we may 
through the use of these loans be able to stimulate the creation of 
similar institutions in other countries. 

As for the business of credit, local credit to agriculture, that is a 
little different. It usually only requires local currency, and in that 
field we are trying to see what can be done to make maybe better 
use of some of our Public Law 480 local currencies that might be use- 
ful for that purpose. But that is a more complex problem, and we 
have not yet reached any very concrete conclusions, but we are work- 
ing on it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Of course, there are complexities involved. 
There is no question about that. But in a number of these countries— 
and in some of those that we call underdeveloped—there are credit 
banks that have been in existence for a long time, but I find that one 
of the difficulties is that the interest rate is so high that it makes 
it almost prohibitive for a small operator to get a loan. I was think- 
ing more in terms of perhaps using some ‘of the credit which we 
have, some of the local currencies regardless of where they are gen- 
erated—that is, regardless of whether they are Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies or from some other source—together with local capital to 
provide institutions that could make small loans at a comparatively 
low interest rate to small operators of farms, industry, or fabricating 
establishments of various kinds. Now I find in a number of these 
countries the interest is 10, 12, 14, or 15 percent, and it is nearer 
the higher level than it is to 10 percent, as a rule. Over a period of 
time the bank’s capital is eaten up, and so on. But it occurs to me 
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that there is a great field for providing a stimulus for the so-called 
small operators, the peasant class in many of these countries, let’s say. 
If we could help them get on their feet, by making it possible for 
them to get a little machinery of their own that they need, I think 
we would be doing much to encourage private enterprise. It seems 
to me there is a great field for development there. 
That is all. 


PURPOSE OF SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The Cuarrman. There is one question I would like to ask. Do 
you have any evidence to suggest that Soviet economic aid to these 
underdeveloped countries is likely to be followed by Soviet political 
domination 

Mr. Dixon. I cannot say that we have positive evidence, but, of 
course, the Soviets have said themselves constantly, and constantly 
repeated, that they look on their economic offensive, both aid and 
trade, as being primarily political in nature, so, taking the words 
out of their own mouths, they are using this primarily doe political 
purposes, and their political objective, as they have also said, is to wind 
up with political domination of the world for their Communist 
philosophy. 

So just taking the statements of the Soviet leaders themselves as a 
basis, I think that is clearly the objective of these programs, the over- 
all objective, and is the end result that they are aiming at. In some 
countries it may be nearer, in others much farther off and the threat 
is much less immediate. 

The Crarmman. I suppose we all know that the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have this objective in the back of its mind. Do you have 
any evidence that where Soviet political domination is now present 
in certain countries, Soviet aid programs are connected with it? 

Mr. Diton. I do not think that has yet occurred in any of these 
countries. In Syria it was moving close to that. The new forma- 
tion of the United Arab Republic may have set that back somewhat. 
It was not the case so far in Egypt; and, as the Egyptian influence is 
paramount now in the United Arab Republic, it may well lead to the 
suppression of the Syrian Communist Party which was very active 
and a powerful party in Syria, whereas the Communist Party in 
Egypt is outlawed. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Fursricur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another 
question if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulbright. 


BASIS OF ADMINISTRATION’S AID REQUESTS 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Secretary, does the administration ask for 
what. it believes our foreign policy requires or does it ask for what it 
thinks Congress will give? 

Mr. Ditton. In amount? 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Dit10n. Our request this year, we think, is fully adequate for 
what our foreign policy requires. As I stated, the one thing that 
we believe would be a long-term improvement would be to put the 
financing of the Development Loan Fund on a long-term basis. How- 
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ever, we found that the desire of the Congress last year—not to take 
such a decision before we had a record—was a reasonable one. There- 
fore, we are not repeating that request this year, but it is our intention 
next year, when we have a record, to repeat it. 

But in the amounts of aid which we are requesting, we think that 
they are adequate to do the job. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrieur. You said that the aid and technical assistance 
programs of the Soviet bloc are undertaken with dispatch and are, 
on the whole, managed with competence. This relates to the com- 
petence of our aid programs and the allegations of mistakes made 
in the administration of those programs. I wonder if you feel 
that you have available in pn tnt numbers people who speak 
the language and understand the history and culture of these various 
countries, particularly the Asian countries, where our aid programs 
are operating. Do you think you have plenty of personnel equipped 
to give competent administration ? 

Mr. Ditton. There are two different questions there, as I see it. 
One is the question of the competence of the administration and the 
various allegations which have recently been brought forth, and which 
are of interest to the House of Representatives right now. 

The Director of the ICA has interested himself very much in these 
allegations; and, when he testifies before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs tomorrow, he intends to answer them in some detail. 

I think you will find that they are grossly exaggerated in most, in 
practically all cases. 

I do not know the details myself, but I am assured that that is what 
the result of the study has been, and they will be able to give chapter 
and verse of where these allegations are not well founded. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL WHO SPEAK FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


On the other hand, the second question, whether we have enough 
people who can speak the languages of the countries in which they 
operate, obviously we do not, and we would be far better off if we 
had more people who could speak Vietnamese and other local 
languages. 

I just give that as an example. However, it is again difficult for 
the State Department, the Government, in its program, to cure that, 
because basically the people on whom we have to draw from our 
educational system do not speak these languages, and any training 
would have to be given by the Government, and by the foreign aid 
program itself prior to sending these people abroad. 

To teach them to really speak particularly these Asiatic languages 
would mean 2 or 3 years of study at a minimum in the language, 
which would require substantial appropriations for a period Sorin 
which they would not be useful. And more than that, we would 
have to make sure that it was worth while; we would have to be sure 
that the program was going to continue for a much longer period than 
we are able to have any assurance of now under the annual appro- 
priations procedure. 
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Senator Smirn. Will the Senator yield at that point for just a 
moment ¢ 

Senator Fursrieut. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to ask you this question, Mr. Secretary. 

We have had discussion of the educational program before the La- 
bor and Welfare Committee. 

Do you think we would be justified in setting up foreign language 
schools just for the purpose of teaching foreign languages to the per- 
sonnel of our Foreign Service, USLA, and ICA ? 

Mr. Duton. I think the lack of language ability as a whole in 
the United States is a very limiting factor. It is one of the most im- 
portant limiting factors in our ability to do the job we would like to 
do abroad. So anything that could help that, such as setting up these 
schools—I am not familiar with details of the proposals—would be 
very helpful. 

Senator Smrru. There is a school in Monterey under the Army as 
you know, and I wonder if we could use that school for our foreign 
service people. 

Mr. Ditton. It would be very helpful. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, Senator. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TO OUR AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Funsricutr. Wouldn’t you say that an improved educa- 
tional system in this country would make a great contribution to im- 
proved quality of the personnel available for recruitment in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Dutton. It certainly would. That is the point I was trying 
to make. 

NEED FOR FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IN THE FUTURE 


Senator Futsricnut. Don’t you believe that this program is a long- 
term program, and that some kind of foreign aid program is going 
to be needed for an indefinite period ? 

Mr. Dri1o0n. It is certainly very much in the interests of the United 
States for it to continue, and therefore, I do believe that it will con- 
tinue. I believe the people of the United States will see that it is 
carried out. 

Senator Futsriecut. Is it your belief that, from their poipt of view, 
the Russians believe this is a long-term program, and that they are 
planning that it be a long-term program ? 

Mr. Ditxo0Nn. I think that everything they say indicates that. 

They deal on a long-term basis, and in their theory and ideology 
they talk about historic developments and trends. I think they are 
looking over a very long term in this; yes. 

Senator Fursricur. That being true, unless we are willing just to 
give up influencing what we will call the uncommitted areas, we are 
forced to continue our program whether we want to or not; aren't we / 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. That is why I think the United 
States is going to do it. 

Senator Fu.sricur. If we are going to do it, then it would be more 
efficient and wiser to plan for a long-term program, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Dixon. I think it probably would be. 
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NEED FOR PERSONNEL KNOWING LANGUAGE, HISTORY, AND CULTURE OF 
COUNTRY TO WHICH ASSIGNED 


The other point I mentioned is that it would substantially increase 
the expenses, particularly of our technical assistance program, if we 
require all the personnel that might be used in that program to learn 
foreign languages, particularly the exotic languages. 

I am not so sure that that is necessary for all our personnel, al- 
though it certainly would be desirable for some of them. Technical 
experts that go abroad to a country for a specific purpose very likely 
will only stay there 2 or 3 years to teach their particular specialty, and 
then may come back and be replaced by other technicians who do 
another job. Therefore, I do not think it is necessary for them to 
spend the time required to learn the local language before they go. 

However, the people that are going to stay there more permanently, 
who would be sort of a foundation to our programs in those countries, 
certainly would be aided if they know the foreign languages. 

Senator Fu.sricut. The language is only one aspect of it. They 
also ought to have some knowledge of the history and the culture of 
the country to which they are assigned; shouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Ditton, That is correct. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. We were told by other witnesses, notably our 
Ambassador to Moscow, that the Russians are doing a great deal in 
this field. I believe, if my memory serves me correctly, he said there 
were 500 people studying Hindi in Moscow, obviously with the pur- 
pose of serving this or similar programs in India. 


SALE OF YUGOSLAV ARMS IN NORTH AFRICA 


Do you see any relationship between the capacity of Yugoslavia 
to sell arms in North Africa, as it has been doing, and our giving arms 
to Yugoslavia ? 


* Mr. Ditton. The fact of our giving arms? Of course, our military 


aid program to Yugoslavia has now ceased. I do not think there was 
any actual or much actual connection between the two, because the 
types of arms that were furnished from Yugoslavia to North Africa 
were small arms, small arms and ammunition that could be manufac- 
tured locally in Yugoslavia, whereas most of our military assistance 
program in the past was larger items of equipment, particularly dur- 
ing the past couple of years when these Yugoslav deliveries have taken 
place, have been almost entirely such things as jet aircraft and ships 
and things of that nature which the Yugoslavs could not possibly 
acquire themselves. 

I do not think this had any effect on their local manufacturing of 
small arms and ammunition, which they would have done anyway. 
Also, some of the arms delivered by Yugoslavia were not always of 
Yugoslav origin. Some of them were of Czech origin. 


FRENCH USE IN NORTH AFRICA OF EQUIPMENT FURNISHED UNDER 
UNITED STATES AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricnt. Do you think there has been a misuse of our 
aid in Algeria by the French, and that it has some relation to the 
present difficulties between France and Tunisia? 
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Mr. Ditton. That is a very difficult question. We certainly feel 
that the French were not justified in using our military assistance 
program airplanes for this raid on Tunisia. 

As for the use of this equipment in Algeria itself, that is a difficult 
question because Algeria is by definition under the NATO Treaty 
part of the NATO area, and the French state this equipment was 
necessary—that. is, the amount that was used in Algeria—for the 
maintenance of internal security in part of the NATO area, which is 
one of the functions of the NATO countries. 

Therefore, it is a very difficult thing for us to say legally that this 
was an improper use of this equipment in Algeria itself. 


DEVELOPMENT NEEDS IN BRAZIL 


Senator Futsricnt. There is one thing that I am not sure is cor- 
rect, but it bothers me very much and occurs quite often. I refer to 
the allegation that we are unsympathetic to projects in certain coun- 
tries because they may be projects iaiiorelt by the governments in 
those countries. I might mention specifically the matter of oil ex- 
ploitation in Brazil. In this morning’s paper there was another 
article along this line—that we are losing out in opportunities to 
assist in these countries because we are unsympathetic to them on the 
grounds that the projects do not involve private enterprise. 


COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


This leads me to another matter that I mentioned before to which 1 
would like to call your attention. I would like to suggest that some- 


. . . 5S 
one in the ICA or in your office give thought to the development of 
what I will call the ideology of our private enterprise versus the Com- 
munist doctrine. I think we do not meet head-on the basic Reta 


ophy of the Communist doctrine. You have touched very briefly, 
upon this point of the ruthless exploitation of their people by the 
Russians as being the basis of their generation of capital. You said 
that— 

Finally, we have to remember the simple fact that because the Soviet Union 
itself has recently risen from a backward economy to an industrialized economy 
its offers of assistance have a special appeal to the people of these countries, 
most of whom are still unaware of the brutal methods of repression and pri- 
vation through which the U. S. S. R. has forced its economic gains. 

I am not sure that our reiteration of the fact that it is brutal dis- 
courages anybody. I think the problem is much deeper than just 
the fact of brutality. I do not think that causes anybody to desist 
from following Communist doctrine if he thinks it will be effective. 
I have seen some private professorial discussion of this question of the 
validity of Marxist doctrine. I think we make assumptions without 
explaining what the situation is, or persuading anybody as to the truth 
of the matter. We state as a fact that our system is superior. Don’t 
you think it would be beneficial, since you are working in the economic 
realm and in this area, for your office to attack this problem ? 

Mr. Dron. Certainly I think it would be. and I think that is a 
good suggestion. We will look into that and see what we can do. 
It obviously is a difficult ideological problem. 

Senator Fursricut. It is very difficult. 
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DEVELOPMENT NEEDS IN BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA 


Mr. Ditton. On this business about the oil developments in Brazil 
and Argentina, I think our attitude has been that we did not want 
to make available governmental capital of the United States for proj- 
ects in countries where plenty of private capital was available, and 
it certainly was the case that private capital was ready and willing 
to do the oil job in both of those two countries. 

I was very interested to see in the press—I have not been able to 
confirm it yet—that the new President-elect of Argentina is trying 
to work out some plan which might allow foreign private oil interests 
to come in and help the Argentines with their oil program in a way 
which would not remove the exploitation of these resources from 
Argentine control. Something like that would be in our way of think- 
ing an excellent solution, mk if that works out, we would be very 
happy and that would handle the problem. 

Senator Futsricnut. I saw an article in the newspaper this morn- 
ing saying that we made more money available to Peron than we 
have to the government in power after Peron. It was a general state- 
ment. It said that if we were not more cooperative, the Russians 
would move into those countries in Latin America and engage in 
assistance, which would be very detrimental to us. I do not know 
what the facts are, but I think this other question of meeting the 
ideological argument of the Russians is extremely important, and I 
do not believe many people have met this problem keaken, I do not 
think just to say it is wrong is enough. I think we have to refer to 
the truth. 

The Communists are probably no more brutal than the Czarists, 
and they are more successful. 

Mr. Ditton. They are certainly more successful. 

Senator Futsricgut. There ought to be additional disadvantages 
in their system upon which we could dwell. 

Mr. Dixton. I think there are, and we probably should try and 
dwell on them. 

Senator Futsrigut. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dillon, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony this morning. It has been very helpful. That concludes the 
hearing this morning. We shall resume these hearings on Wednes- 
day, March 5, at 10 a. m. in this room. At that time we shall move 
into a new phase, namely, the question of inter-American relations. 
Our witness will be Mr. Roy Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 5, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1958 


Untitep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in reom 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator J. W. Fulbright presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, and Morse. 

Senator Futsricur. The committee will come to order. The com- 
mittee is meeting this morning to resume its review of United States 
foreign policy. We will consider at this hearing the question of rela- 
tions between the United States and the Latin American countries. 

The witness is Mr. Roy Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, 

Mr. Rubottom, we are very glad to have you. You may proceed. 

You have a written statement, I believe ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you wish to read it or do you wish to sum- 
marize it and put the written statement in the record ¢ 

Mr. Ruszorrom. I think it might be useful if I could summarize the 
statement. 

Senator Futsricur. Do as you feel necessary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come before this committee and to discuss the current state 
of our relations with Latin America. I know the very deep and abid- 
ing and sympathetic interest which the members of this committee 
have in Latin America as evidenced by the trips that several of them 
have taken and the very useful reports and recommendations which 
have been made by some of your colleagues on the committee. 

The observations and recommendations resulting from these study 
missions have been very helpful to the Department and to me per- 
sonally. 

I should mention especially the most recent pet of Senator 
Mansfield on Mexico and Senator Aiken on the Caribbean area, as well 
as the report of Senators Mansfield and Hickenlooper on technical co- 
operation in the Andes countries of South America. Other Senators 
and several Congressmen have also kept in close touch with Latin 
America by visits to the area and we have likewise benefited by their 
ideas and recommendations. 
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HIGH PRIORITY UNITED STATES PLACES ON ITS RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


The United States places the highest priority on maintaining and 
further extending its excellent relations with Latin America, I be- 
lieve you know this, but it bears repeating. 

_We seek to achieve this high oe by (1) developing ever closer 
bilateral relations with each of the 20 Republics to the south of us, 
and (2) in collaboration with them, perfecting to an even greater de- 
gree the deservedly renowned and immensely useful Organization of 
American States, of which we are proud to be a member. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The OAS has made significant progress in the past year. 

I might refer briefly and in summary to some of these accomplish- 
ments. For example, growing out of President Eisenhower’s initia- 
tive at the precedent-breaking meeting of the Presidents in Panama 
in July 1956, the Committee of Presidential Representatives held a 
series of meetings which culminated in a number of important 
recommendations. 

I just will mention them now without referring to them in detail. 
Outstanding among the recommendations are those relating to edu- 
cation, nuclear energy, health, and agriculture. The Committee pro- 
posed and the Council of the OAS has already approved a plan to 
grant a substantial number of fellowships each year to enable students 
from any one of the American Republics to pursue specialized studies 
and research in one of the other American countries, 

It is expected that, when fully under way, this program will benefit 
500 students yearly. 

The CPR recommended the creation of an Inter-American Nuclear 
Energy Commission to serve as a center for consultation in matters 
related to the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. It is to be the purpose 
of this Commission, among other things, to assist the American Re- 
publics in developing a coordinated plan of research and training in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

In the field of health, the CPR, after consulting with the Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, urged the Chief Executives 
of the American States to support the program for the complete 
eradication of malaria from the Americas, 

If this program can be fully implemented, it is estimated that 
malaria can be totally eliminated in about 5 years, with untold bene- 
fits not only to the health but to the economy of America as well. 

I should also mention the cooperation of the American Republics 
to seek mutually acceptable solutions to common economic problems 
as was demonstrated by the Economic Conference of the Organiza- 
tion of American States which met in Buenos Aires last August. 

At that Conference the Ministers of Finance or Economy of the 
American Republics defined more sharply the problems, discussed 
possible solutions, and made assignments for further studies designed 
to develop formulas and policies to permit the expansion of Latin 
American economic development. 

Practically all of those assignments were made to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council, which sits continuously in Wash- 
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ington and which is becoming an increasingly important instrument 
for inter-American economic cooperation. 

I think I should also interpolate here the ninth and perhaps one 
of the most successful efforts of our inter-American system under the 
Organization of American States to bring about peace between two 
of our neighbors to the south when a crisis developed in the relations 
last spring between Honduras and Nicaragua. : 

In about 48 hours the peace machinery under the Rio Treaty was 
invoked, and a committee was on the spot investigating the cireum- 
stances in both of the countries. It brought about a cease-fire, a 
withdrawal of troops, and ultimately an arrangement between the 
two governments concerned whereby a permanent solution to this 
problem which has been developing between them off and on for more 
than a half century is possible. This, it seems to me, represents the 
highest type of achievement that any regional group of States can 
possibly have, and as I say, the OAS was again successful in this 
effort. 

I think I also might mention the suggestion that was recently ad- 
vanced by the United States for the exchange of information between 
the OAS and some of the other regional groups of states in the non- 
Communist world. 

This idea grew out of the very accepted experience and leadership 
of the OAS, which President Eisenhower has termed “the most suc- 
cessfully sustained adventure in international community living that 
the world has seen.” 

The proposal was limited to the exchange of information; it ob- 
viously would be tailored to fit the desires of our Latin American 
partners; it would provide an easy way for the OAS to make its 
achievements known more widely without, of course, implying any 
formal or institutional link between this oldest regional group and 
other more recently established organizations. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FACING THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


Turning to our bilateral relations with the various Latin American 
Republics, I can say that they are genuinely friendly and mutually 
productive. 

However, both the United States and Latin America are faced with 
economic problems, and I am grateful that we can face them with a 
reservoir of good will and tested experience. 

These problems, and the joint solutions we hope to find, notwith- 
standing their critical nature, especially for countries that depend 
largely on 1, 2, or 3 commodities for foreign exchange to enable them 
to buy their necessary imports, may turn out to be a vehicle for fur- 
ther cementing and improving United States relations with Latin 
America. 

VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA 


Now what are these problems? Mr. Chairman, I wish it were pos- 
sible to take enough of your busy time to make a country-by-country 
rundown of the economic situation in Latin America. But perhaps 
that is not necessary. I returned early yesterday morning from a 5- 
day trip to the capitals of Venezuela and Colombia where I obtained 
firsthand information from our embassies, from the highest govern- 
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ment officials in each country, from both American and national 
businessmen, and from others. 

> firmly believe in this type of personal diplomacy. Notwithstand- 

the excellent reports that we get from our embassies in the field 

and from our dealings with the Latin American ambassadors here, 
personal contacts are indispensable, and I get out of the office when- 
ever I possibly can. 

Let us take a look at Venezuela and Colombia. Together they have 
a population of nearly 20 million people. Their sea frontiers are on 
both entrances of the Panama Canal, which is vital to the security 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. They have both been tradition- 
ally among the leading United States customers in Latin America, 
spending virtually every dollar they earn in the United States. 

Historically, we have had excellent relations with the peoples and 
the governments of Venezuela and Colombia. Both of them have the 
disadvantage of being basically one-commodity countries, Venezuela 
producing primarily petroleum, and Colombia primarily coffee; each 
1s making a a great effort to diversify its economy but this will take 
some time. Both countries have a magnificent cultural tradition with 
increasingly close ties with the United ‘States. 


VENEZUELAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


For example, I have been informed that in the high schools and in 
the universities of the United States there are approximately 10,000 
Venezuelan students in this country. 

Senator Futsrient. 10,000? 

Mr. Rousorrom. Yes, sir. Those are not all on official exchange 
grants, nor are they all in universities, but counting those in the 
secondary schools, prep schools, colleges, and universities, it is esti- 
mated that they have nearly that many. 

Senator Futsrieutr. We are told there are 40,000 foreign students 
in this country. Do you think those 10,000 are included in those 
figures ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes; I would think so. 

Senator Furtsrieut. One-fourth of all foreign students are from 
Venezuela ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. It may be exaggerated, but that is the figure I was 
told while I was there, and of course they have the advantage of hav- 
ing dollar exchange available to foot the bills of their students up 
here. 

Senator Futsricut. I just raise the question because that number— 
one-fourth of all our foreign students being from Venezuela—seems 
to me to be very high. 

Mexicans and Canadians are also included in that figure of 40,000. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fursricur. Well, it would be interesting. I do not ques- 
tion it. 

Mr. Rusortom. I realize that. I was astounded myself, and we will 
try to run that down further but that was, as I say, a ‘figure that I had 
been given just recently while I was there. 
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(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for the record :) 

It is not possible to determine the precise number of Venezuelan students 
currently in the United States. Information available to the Department’s In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Service indicates the presence of some 900 
and other estimates place the total at 1,000 or more. The 10,000 total cited by 
Venezuelan sources is believed to refer to all Venezuelans who have been edu- 
eated in the United States and are actively occupied or employed in their own 
country at the present time. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICAN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


In the last few years there have been some significant and encourag- 
ing developments in Latin American political affairs. The trends 
are toward constitutionality and political democracy, all of them tak- 
ing form without intervention or prodding from the outside. Since 
the overthrow of Peron by the Argentine people in 1955, we have 
also seen determined efforts made to restore democratic, constitu- 
tional government in Colombia and in Venezuela. In Haiti last 
year the people refused to settle for anything less than a government 
selected through their own sovereign vote, and early this year Costa 
Rica elected a President whose pl: itform was in opposition to the 
administration which held the elections. Guatemala, by national 
elections in January, successfully emerged from a severe crisis which 
resulted from the assassination of its late beloved President Castillo 
Armas. Honduras has also given an admirable example by restoring 
a representative constitutional form of government. 

I believe that the Department’s own views regarding these changes 
can best be indicated by quoting from a recent “letter sent by Assist- 
ant Secretary Macomber in response to a query by Congressman 
Charles O. Porter, of Oregon. Mr. Macomber closed his letter as 
follows: 

While we are not in a position to intervene in the internal developments of 
the countries of Latin America, we are in a position to feel—and we do feel— 
satisfaction and pleasure when the people of any country determinedly choose 
the road of democracy and freedom. 

The Venezuelan situation is still unfolding although much has 
been accomplished in the 6 weeks since the provisional government 
assumed power. 

Representatives of all sectors with whom I spoke in Caracas last 
Thursday and Friday seemed determined to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a democratic regime based on law. 

I would like to add that in my conversations with both the military 
and civilian members of the governments of both Venezuela and 
Colombia, I found an admirable attitude of unselfishness and abnega- 
tion and a desire to get on with their very, very heavy responsibilities, 
and also a desire on their part to turn over their responsibilities to duly 
elected constitutional governments at the earliest possible moment. 


VENEZUELA’S OIL PROBLEM 


Now, I would like to examine briefly the economic problems of 
Venezuela and Colombia. Venezuela is certainly one of the most 
prosperous countries in Latin America, and yet there are large seg- 
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ments of its population which fall short of the health, education, 
housing, and other living standards to which its people aspire. 

Of course, we ourselves fall short in those respects in some ways. 
Venezuela is primarily dependent on the export of oil, which is now 
in surplus on the world market. 

United States private investors have poured approximately $3 
billion into Venezuela, two-thirds of it in the oil industry, and a 
number of the investors are relative newcomers. Venezuela cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly during the Suez crisis, lifting its production 
from an average of approximately 2,500,000 barrels per day of oil 
to 2,900,000 barrels per day. 

Production today is at approximately 2,500,000 barrels per day, 
a total reduction of roughly 14 percent from the level of the Suez 

eriod. 
. Our Venezuelan friends in all walks asked frank questions about 
United States oil import restrictions and I tried to give them frank 
answers. I started by explaining carefully the situation in the United 
States where the oil industry is faced by the same worldwide problem 
that confronts Venezuela. 

To take the example of Texas, our greatest oil-producing State, 
Texas raised its production allowable to 19 days per month during the 
height of the Suez crisis, and you will all recall the criticism heaped 
upon it for not doing more although, as the facts have since borne out, 
the State did all that the circumstances called for. Texas’ allowable 
today is 9 days per month, and taking into consideration certain types 
of wells which are not restricted, this represents a reduction of 18 per- 
cent from its peak Suez level. 

I should not omit reference to Canada which is our principal trading 
partner—Venezuela is our second—and Canada has also been affected 
by the slack oi] market. Canadian officials have likewise been quite 
articulate in expressing themselves on this matter. 

From the very beginning of this situation in oil, the United States 
Government has endeavored, and I believe succeeded, in keeping the 
interests of Venezuela and Canada in mind. We recognize the mu- 
tuality of our interests, from a political, economic, and security stand- 

oint. We thoroughly recognize that the well-being of the United 
States depends on the well-being of its neighbors and friends. We 
recognize that every dollar which Venezuela earns by selling oil, or 
any other product to the United States, or almost every dollar, is spent 
in the United States and thus helps United States business and 
industry. 

What do we do under these circumstances? Last July the President 

laced into effect a program of voluntary restrictions of oil imports. 

his program has largely succeeded in achieving its objectives of 
(1) reducing crude oil imports to their pre-Suez relationship to domes- 
tic production, and (2) restoring roughly the pre-Suez relationship 
of foreign supply sources within the United States crude oil imports 
market. 

According to the facts available to me of Venezuela’s cutback in oil 
production of approximately 400,000 barrels per day, only approxi- 
mately one-third can be attributed to the voluntary program just men- 
tioned, or approximately 4 percent of her total production, I think 
that the remainder is due largely to the solution of the Suez crisis and 
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to the world oversupply problem which has affected the worldwide 
oil market. 

Given our hope that this is a temporary situation which soon will be 
ameliorated, I earnestly believe that it is in Venezuela’s interest to 
continue cooperating in this program as she has done so far. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE PROBLEM 


To turn to Colombia, the principal problem there is coffee. Colom- 
bia normally exports from 5 to 6 million bags of coffee per year, most 
of which comes to the United States. 

A 1 cent per pound decline in the price paid for Colombian coffee 
means about $8 million in foreign cacloads to Colombia. Coffee rep- 
resents three-fourths of its total exports, Without in any way attempt- 
ing to speak for inordinately high coffee prices, a phenomenon which 
has occasionally happened in the past, I wish to point out that Colom- 
bia is dependent on a reasonably stable income from coffee, and it faces 
serious political, social, and economic problems whenever there is a 
sharp decline in price. 

I had long discussions with 2 of the members of the provisional 
military government junta, with 3 ministers in the cabinet, and with 
important political leaders of various political sectors, and I can state 
that they were unanimous in expressing great concern over the present 
unstable situation respecting coffee. 

And Colombia is, of course, only 1 of the 15 Latin American coun- 
tries which produce coffee: there are 5 others who are dependent on 
coffee for the greatest part of their foreign exchange earnings. Thus 
you can see the hemisphere-wide applicability of my remarks on this 
vital product. 

What can we do about this problem? Well, for one thing, we can 
lay the matter before the people of the United States as I am doing 
today. At the meeting of the National Coffee Association in Boca 


€ 


Raton, Fla., on January 13, I declared: 


To one charged with the responsibility for the conduct of United States rela- 
tions with Latin America, the subject of coffee has overriding importance. This 
product is literally the lifeblood of millions of our friends in Latin America. 
Whether he be grower or banker, picker or packer, handler or shipper—or the 
alert government official who knows that his office’s budget depends on coffee— 
his life is inextricably wound up with the fate of that amazing little bean. 

Knowing the stake that Latin America has in coffee, as do you and your fellow 
Americans—the consumers—we cannot be oblivious to the fate of that product. 
It is to our common interest—that of Latin America and the United States, to 
find rational solutions to coffee problems. 


At that meeting I conferred lengthily with the board of directors 
of the association and the exchange of views was, I believe, mutually 
worth-while. 

Later the association decided to send a representative to the inter- 
national coffee meeting held in Rio de Janeiro which began January 
20. 

The United States Government also sent an official observer. A 
great deal was learned there and we are continuing to keep in close 
touch with all of the coffee producing countries. 
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CHILEAN COPPER PROBLEM 


The above examples of economic problems in Latin America are 
only two of many. I could mention the problem which has resulted 
for Chile by the 50 percent decline in the price of copper during the 
past 2 years. This has been a cruel blow because it came on the heels 
of outstanding effort by the Chilean Government and people to stabi- 
lize their economy following many years of serious inflation. 

I trust that they take some satisfaction in knowing that the steps 
they took under the stabilization program have lessened the impact of 
the drop in copper prices. We have cooperated closely with the 
Chilean Government in its stabilization effort and will continue to 
do so. 


LEAD AND ZINC PROBLEM IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia have been adversely affected by the sharp 
drop in prices of lead and zinc, as well as copper. I visited Mexico 
last August with Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and stopped only briefly in 
Peru in the same month, but in both places saw at firsthand the effect 
of these commodity problems on their economies. 


UNITED STATES FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 


While we are striving with our Latin American friends to find 
solutions to these commodity problems, where can Latin America turn 
for financial assistance? What are we going to do about it / 

Through the Export-Import Bank, we lend public funds where 
private capital is not available. A total of more than $3 billion has 
been authorized for Latin America, and in the last decade 40 percent 
of Eximbank loans has gone to Latin America. The United States 
Treasury, alone and in cooperation with the International Monetary 
Fund, has entered into standby agreements to assist Latin American 
countries to stabilize their currencies. 

In the field of private capital investment, about 40 percent of 
United States direct private investment abroad is located in Latin 
America. 

This now totals approximately $8 billion and is growing at the 
rate of about one-half billion dollars per year. eae our 
tourists alone spend more than $350,000 in the area each yea 

I should interpolate that that is mostly spent in Mexico a in the 
Caribbean region with a relatively small percentage, perhaps not 
over $25 million per year, of that spent in the continent of South 
America, which is endeavoring to increase its tourist attractions. 

We buy, according to figures for 1956, about 36 percent of our 
imports from Latin America, which receives 25 percent of our ex- 
ports. The 1956 two-way trade total of $714 billion was greater than 
our trade with any other area of the world, excepting Western 
Europe. 

Another, newer source of capital is now provided through the sale, 
for local currency, of our surplus agricultural products. 

Since the program was begun, $341 million in such sales have been 
made to Latin America. A very important feature of these loans, 
as you are aware, is that which eortiiee for the loaning back, to the 
purchasing country, of the major part of the proceeds for ec onomic 
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development. So really there are three advantages to the surplus 
sales to the Latin American countries which have bought these goods. 
I believe there are nine countries now that have entered into Public 
Law 480 arrangements with us. 

First, they get the products themselves; secondly, they get the 
loans; and thirdly, they save the dollars which they would other- 
wise have to spend. 

Finally, I should mention, of course, the new Development Loan 
Fund, which is open to Latin America, and a number of proposals are 
now under study. 

Some have actually been approved by the committee and are now 
before the National Advisory Council which is the final approving 
body. 

Th addition to these items that I have mentioned we have emer- 
gency aid programs where direct assistance has been made in the form 
of grant aid to econ Guatemala, and Haiti. 

There is evidence 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 





Senator Futsrieut. I notice you do not mention the International 
Finance Corporation. Why not? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The International Finance Corporation, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the International Monetary Fund are all very im- 
portant institutions and they participate in Latin America. We are 
a part, of course, with the other countries. 

The International Finance Corporation has made, I know, 1 sig- 
nificant loan in the automotive field in Brazil, and I think it has 
made either 1 or 2 loans in Mexico, and there are other loans that are 
pending before it. 

Senator Futsricut. It strikes me it has done very little. Have you 
ever urged the International Finance Corporation to get to 
work, to get after business in Latin America? Do you ever talk to 
them about it? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes; I have talked to the President of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, Mr. Garner, and I think that they fully 

recognize the importance of Latin America. 

Senator Fursriecnut. T hey do not do anything about it. 

I know they talk about it, but they have been in operation now for 
over a year and a half, and they have done practically nothing. They 
have made little loans that do not amount to much. Do you think 
they are really doing a good job? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would like to see them speed up their considera- 
tions. 

Senator Fursrignt. You are polite to other agencies. Nobody 
comes here and says what he thinks. It is obvious that the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation has not done anything of significance. It 
made a little loan in Brazil of 5 or 6 million dollars, I think, for some 
telephone company, and a little one on automobiles, but it has nearly 
a hundred million dollars available, and I do not think it has loaned 
$20 million altogether. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not know how much they have. I think Latin 
America has probably fared as well as any other part of the world, 
but it took them a long time to get started. T agree, sir. 
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Senator Furprieut. It sure has. They are slow as molasses in 
getting started. 

Go ahead. I just noticed that you didn’t think the International 
Finance Corporation was sufficiently important to even mention in 
your statement. You forgot about it, anyhow. 

Mr. Rusortom. No, sir; I was asked to confine my statement to 20 
minutes, and I could not get it all in. I consider it to be very im- 
portant. 

Senator Furprient. It hasn’t been so considered, it seems to me. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rusorrom. I would like to mention especially the importance 
of the International Monetary Fund to which I alluded a few minutes 
ago in its cooperation with the Treasury Department, with com- 
mercial banks, and others on the question of stabilization funds in 
Latin America. 

I should also like to interpolate here another thing which I have 
not put into this statement, because of the shortness of the time 
allotted me—the matter of our technical cooperation program. Tech- 
nical cooperation has been in effect in Latin America for some 17 
years, and I think that it is making very, very good progress in at- 
tacking the basic problems of low health standards, low educational 
standards, agricultural problems, and certain other problems, which 
over the long run ought to produce substantial dividends. Of course, 
the contribution that we are making in the field of technical coopera- 
tion is only a small part of that which the Latin American countries 
themselves are making in these cooperative projects. 


INTENSIFICATION OF SOVIET ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL OFFENSIVE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


There is evidence that the Soviet. Union is intensifying its economic 
and — offensive in many parts of the world including Latin 
Americ: 

The Sov iet Union in its propaganda professes to be sincerely inter- 
ested in trade expansion. Yet in actual fact, Soviet bloc trade with 
Latin America has been declining in recent years, primarily because 
of the failure of the Soviets to deliver acceptable, competitively priced 
goods as a counterpart to those products received by them from Latin 
America. 

While there have been numerous reports of Soviet bloc offers of 
trade, capital, and technical assistance, it remains to be seen whether 
they will meet with general acceptance or whether they will actually 
materialize as serious propositions. This is said because of the vague 
and illusive character of the offers, as well as because of Latin Amer- 
ican government prudence, based on past experience with Soviet 
promises. 

Nevertheless, I do not wish to minimize the gravity of the chal- 
lenge for the United States posed by the Soviet loc efforts in Latin 
America, nor its capacity to choose selected targets for an economic 
offensive. This will require sustained vigilance and care on the part 
of the countries approached, and I feel they will not be found lacking. 
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For our part, we must see to it that our genuinely effective co- 
operation will be available to them when needed, in our mutual 
and long-range best interest. As Secretary Dulles said on this sub- 
ject recently : “Of course, as their need grows, our desire to meet that 
need will correspondingly grow.” 


LATIN AMERICA AND OUR RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


You have noted that economic problems have taken up most of this 
report. They are uppermost in the minds of Latin Americans today 
and they represent a challenge that all of us, the legislative and the 
executive branches, as well as our neighbors to the south, must res- 
olutely face so that effective solutions may be found. For example, 
all of Latin America is watching closely the discussions in the United 
States on the Trade Agreements Act, the extension of which will 
provide both psychological and real evidence of our desire to help 
our friends. 


FOUNDATIONS OF UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


I would like to close this statement with one further remark. I 
have frequently used the figure of speech that our relations with 
Latin America are built primarily on four foundations, and I con- 
sider the relations with Latin America as a structure that is already 
strong and one that is well based. 

Those foundations are primarily our economic relations with Latin 
America, our political relations with Latin America, our security 


relations with Latin America, and what I would call our cultural 
and spiritual relations with Latin America. 

I think that they are all important. I do not think that there is 
any more important aspect of that foundation, though, than that 
fourth that I sieirbiabedl of the cultural and spiritual phase. It is 
one for which we can be very grateful. We have a common approach 
to the problems of international communism, for example. We look 
for divine guidance to meet that and other problems. 

I think that we are capable of adding increasingly to this structure 
of our relations with Latin America. 

I think that they themselves feel that together we can make them 
even better. 


DISCONTENT IN LATIN AMERICA WITH UNITED STATES POLICIES 


Senator Fursricur. Do you believe, Mr. Rubottom, that there is 
widespread discontent in Latin America with United States policies? 

Mr. Rusortrom. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Futsricutr. Then do you think that the Members of Con- 
gress and the press who constantly allude to the deterioration of our 
relations are misinformed ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that there is room for difference of opinion. 

I know that several members of this committee have recently vis- 
ited Latin America, and in reading their observations and recom- 
mendations, going back to Senator Mansfield’s and Senator Hicken- 
looper’s report of early last year, and Senator Aiken’s and Senator 
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Mansfield’s reports of later last year, I did not note any expression 
of a statement quite as strong as that which you just made, sir. 
Senator Fursrientr. Let me read you from an editorial in the 


Washington Post of March 3: 
Is the United States, through blindness and apathy, letting its prestige dip to 


a perilous low in Latin America? The recent elections in Argentina and Guate- 
mala both showed a troubling common element. Candidates most friendly to 


the United States trailed badly, while extremist critics of this country surged in 
strength. * * * Yet, as Senator Smathers points out, this country seems to be 
drifting aimlessly in its response—and, by inaction, inviting Soviet trade penetra- 
tion into our very back yard. 

Senator Smathers has the reputation of being one of the most inter- 
ested, and I think best informed, Senators on this subject, since his 
State adjoins the Caribbean area. We listen to him with considerable 
interest and respect. Do you think he is misinformed, and is that 
statement erroneous? 

Mr. Rusotrrom. I happen to know Senator Smathers, and I fre- 
quently talk to him, and I respect his views. 

I respectfully disagree that we are aimlessly wandering, if I recall 
your direct quote, there. 

Senator Futsricur. It says the United States is “drifting aimlessly 
in its response.” Well, what about the reference in the editorial to 
the elections in Argentina and Guatemala that “candidates most 
friendly to the United States trailed badly.” Is that true or not? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not think that is true, sir. I think that in the 
case of Guatemala, for example, there were three candidates. As far 
as I know, none of the three came out and attacked the United States 
during the campaign. One of them was an extreme leftist candidate. 
One of them was a so-called center candidate, and one of them was 
a so-called rightist candidate. The elections were inconclusive as a 
result of no one getting an absolute majority, and shortly after the 
elections and before the Congress announced the results of the elec- 
tions, since the Congress had to decide, the rightist and the center 
candidates got together and the rightist candidate who had a clear 
plurality received ultimately the support and the votes of the center 
candidate’s supporters in the Congress. 

The rightist candidate, who was inaugurated this last Sunday, vis- 
ited the United States as the President-elect. I had long conversa- 
tions with him. I do not feel that he is unfriendly to the United 
States. On the contrary, I feel that we will be able to build a fine 
relationship with Guatemala. 

Senator Futsriecut. In his campaign, did he stress his independence 
of the United States / 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think almost any presidential candidate in Latin 
America would stress his independence of the United States but he 
did not attack the United States at all as I recall. 

Senator Futsricur. Is the same true in Argentina ? 

Mr. Rubottom, is this new president friendly to the United States? 

What I am trying to find out is not so much his secret beliefs, if he 
has any, but whether the issue in the election was closer friendship 
with the United States or not ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricntr. Was it in issue ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; it was not. 
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Senator Futsricur. It was not? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; I think not. I have just read the state- 
ment in the New York Times this morning of the interview with the 
President-elect Frondizi and I felt that it was a well-balanced state- 
ment from an Argentine standpoint, and one that offers certaimly 
the possibility of cooperation with that great country. 

Senator Fursricnutr. This same editorial says: 


A survey of 20 Latin diplomatic missions in Washington, taken by United Press 
reporter Henry Raymont shows dismaying results. Speaking off the record, 


Mr. Raymont reports, the diplomats “are frustrated and bitterly critical about 
what they term the apparent lack of interest of the men * * * guiding U. S. 


foreign policy.” 

Do you think that is an accurate statement of the situation ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Well, it is a statement of Mr. Raymont’s opinion, 
and frankly { disagree with it. 

Senator Futspricnt. You disagree with it? 

Mr. Kusorrom. 1 know Mr. Kaymont. 1 dea) with him frequently, 
and I of course respect his right to say anything and write anything 
that he wants to. 

I think that there is frustration in Latin America because of the 
depth of the economic problems. There is also frustration in the 
United States because we have problems. 

I think we must find solutions that are mutually satisfactory. I 
think we are working toward that. 

Senator Futsricutr. How do you account for a statement like that 
by Raymont ? 

Do you just think he is misinformed ? 

You would not think that he is malicious. He is just misinformed ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I just think he has come to the wrong conclusion. 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Senator Fursricutr. I want to call your attention a little more 
specifically to some comments made by Senator Smathers, because as 
I said, he, as you know, takes a very special interest in Latin America 
for many reasons, some of them quite obvious. 

Senator Smathers made the following statement, which appears on 
page 1937 of the Congressional Record for this year: 

Inter-American economic problems have been explored to death in the last 
5 years, but the United States has yet to come up with a bold plan to make the 
hemisphere a real stronghold of the free world. 

Although we do not have a plan, we reject virtually all the proposals made by 
Latin America for effective cooperation in Inter-American affairs. I would 
agree that not all their proposals would be completely practical for us, but the 
point is—we are not coming up with any good alternatives. 

That statement leaves me with the impression that our actions are 
rather negative: that is, that we do not do anything bad but we do not 
do anything good, even on this economic matter. 

That we have never given serious thought to a means of stabilizing, 
to some extent, these crises of raw materials, I think is what he has in 
mind. In all frankness, I am inclined to believe that there is some 
truth in that, that we just do not take an affirmative and serious 
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attitude toward exploring the possibilities of improving the terms of 
trade with Latin America. 

You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, if I could just comment for a mo- 
ment 

Senator Futsrieut. Certainly. 

Mr. Rusorrom. You referred to the commodity problems. 

In the case of lead and zinc, the United States was faced with a 
problem of lead and zinc as long ago as 3 or 4 years, and the Govern- 
ment began a stockpiling program at that time. 

I think the best part of prudence on the part of Latin American and 
other producers of lead and zine would have been not to take undue 
advantage of that stockpile program in order not to kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs, so to speak. But the actual truth is that in sev- 
eral cases, including some of our Latin American friends, I am sure 
with the best of intentions, the production increased, and of course I 
should say that you have American investors who are involved in these 
companies, so I suppose there is some joint responsibility in some cases. 

But the Seckpite reached the point in the case of those two products 
where this last year in the summer, it was felt inadvisable to continue, 
both from a financial standpoint and from a security standpoint, in the 
interest of keeping a good supply of these minerals on hand, with that 
stockpile program. 

So of course that has hurt. But that does represent, I think, a very 
sincere effort on the part of this Government to help in those products. 

If I could allude to the case of coffee, the United States in 1942, 
after 2 or 3 years of abortive efforts under the exigency of the war 
problems, entered into a coffee agreement with the Latin American 
producers, and they cooperated with it very, very well. 

There is no question but what the price was held down to reasonable 
levels, that they did not capitalize as much as they might have during 
the wartime period. 

This agreement came to an end, I believe in 1946, and prices of coffee 
immediately went on up, and have stayed up, although there has been 
some variation in the last 3 or 4 years. 

The United States I think, as a people, is normally opposed to inter- 
national commodity agreements. We have entered into them of course 
in the case of wheat and sugar and we are in study groups for tin and 
rubber. 

Frankly we are examining all aspects of this commodity problem 
now, because as I said in my statement, there is nothing more impor- 
tant. to us than to try to find the solution. 

Now with respect to some of the Latin American proposals, and 
you quoted Senator Smathers’ statement there, I am not sure that 
the Senator took into account the changed attitude which we revealed 
at the Buenos Aires economic conference on 2 or 3 of the proposals 
which are held vital by many Latin American countries. 

For the first time, for example, we agreed to a study of these com- 
modity problems in the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 

We also agreed toa study 

Senator Futsricur. What do you mean the first time ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Sir? 

Senator Futsricut. You have never studied them before? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. In the past we have not even been willing to enter 
into the study of some of these problems, and we deliberately chose 
to take a more positive stand, and there are several very important 
studies in the field of finance and in the field of commodity problems 
now being done by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING OF UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Futsricur. Is there anybody in the State Deporte in 
your division, who gages long-range planning and analysis of our 
relations with Latin America, trying to find some kind of fruitful 
program ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think I have a very able staff in our own Bureau. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have anybody who gives particular 
attention to long-range planning, not just to the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of inter-American affairs’ 

Mr. Rueorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Who is it? 

Mr. Rusotrom. Well, we have a policy planning staff, for example. 

Senator Futsrient. Who is on that staff ? 

Mr. Rvusorrom. It is headed by Assistant Secretary Girard 
Smith 

Senator Fursricur. Is that for Latin America? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. That covers the whole Department, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is the overall policy planning staff. 

Senator Futsricut. I know about that. I asked you if there is 
anybody who gives special attention solely to our relations with Latin 
America. 

Mr. Rusorrom. One of his colleagues attends our staff meetings 
every day, and in recent months we have had a task force headed by 
the Director of the Office of Regional Economic Affairs, Mr. H 
Turkel, who is a very experienced officer who has been working with 
the representatives in the Bureau of Economic Affairs on these vari- 
ous problems that we are talking about right now, and some of their 
recommendations are nearing completion. 

Senator Furpricut. Have they made any in the past of.any sig- 
nificance that you can think of ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir; I think they have. 

Senator Funsricur. Would one of them relate to stockpiling? Is 
that what you mean / 

Mr. Ruzorrom. That is one example; yes, sir. 


ESTABLISHING A FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM THROUGH THE OAS 


Senator Fuisricut. You mentioned important recommendations 
on education were made at the meeting of the Committee of Presiden- 
tial Representatives. What were those recommendations ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The Committee of Presidential Representatives, 
growing out of the President’s meeting in July 1956, has recommended 
to all of the overnments, and I believe it is now in the process of 
being established through the OAS, a series of fellowships whereby 
there will be interchanged between the various countries of the Amer- 
icas a program of approximately 500 fellowships each year. 
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Senator Futsrient. What has been done about it ’ 

Mr. Rusorrom. It is now in the process of implementation, being 
carried out. The OAS Council took the recommendation. Each 
one of the governments has to work on it and then the OAS has to 
have the funds, which is put up by,each one of the 21 countries, but 
the recommendations were concluded last May and the Council has 
marched ahead on this program. 

Another very important one is this elimination of malaria in the 
field of public health, which I think will have long-range importance. 

Senator Funsricur. I have some other questions. I will defer for 
the moment and call upon my colleagues. 

Does the Senator from Alabama care to ask questions ? 

Would the Senator from Oregon like to ask any questions ¢ 


MILITARY AID TO LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Morsg. I have quite a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am delighted to have you appear before the com- 
mittee. I want to say to the chairman that the Secretary has been 
very cooperative whenever we have sought his cooperation in con- 
nection with the work of the Foreign Relations Committee’s Sub- 
committee on American Republic Affairs of which I happen to be 
chairman. I am very glad the full committee is giving this attention 
to the problems raised this morning relating to inter-American af- 
fairs, although I will ask many more questions of the Secretary at 
the next meeting of our subcommittee. 

I do in the full committee record wish to raise just a point or two 
here this morning. 

In your testimony, Mr. Secretary, you referred to the Hickenlooper- 
Mansfield report, a survey of conditions in the Andes countries, and 
I have a memorandum here from Senator Mansfield in which he 
states : 


Senator Hickenlooper and I, in a committee report on the aid program in the 
Andes countries issued last March, made the following observation : 

“We wish to note that extreme care must be exercised in the extension of 
military aid to countries in which responsible government has scarcely begun to 
take root. An increase in the military potential of such countries may serve 
the desirable objective of defense against aggression. It may also be used for 
questionable ends such as the seizure or maintenance of arbitrary power.” 

I would now jointly raise this question with Senator Mansfield: 
Are you satisfied that extreme care is being exercised in determining 
to what Latin American countries and in what amount military aid 
is being extended. 

Mr. Rursorrom. Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

I think we are aware of the sensitive nature of military aid, and 
are trying to carry out our responsibilities as carefully as possible. 

The aid, as you know, in that field of Latin America is relatively 
small. It is in the neighborhood of I think 33 or 34 million dollars 
that the administration is requesting this year. 

That is for the next fiscal year. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for the record :) 

Individual country programs total this. However, an additional $20.9 mil- 


lion special materiel program raises the total request to approximately $54 
million. 
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Senator Morse. In round numbers, the latest figures I have show 
we have spent some $40 million. 

Does that correspond with your understanding ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. This past year the figures may have been in that 
neighborhood, I think. 

Senator Morse. I am very much interested in this problem, and I 
think you have an opportunity here today to discuss it, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, an opportunity for Mr. Rubottom to subsequently file memo- 
randa on this question of military aid to South America. I believe I 

san tell you that it is a very controversial matter at the present time 
among some in the Senate whether we can justify even as much 
military aid as we have already given, rather than increase the 
economic loans. 

I think this is a good place and time for you to make a statement as 
to why you think the military aid we have been giving has been justi- 
fied, and why you think that the proposal of the administration for 
additional military aid is justified. 

I throw out now—I think as a favor to you—really the main criti- 
cism. The main criticism is that military aid to some South Amer- 
ican countries is of little, if any, value to the United States as far as 
defense of freedom is concerned. This criticism is that it would be 
better for the United States to use this money for strengthening its 
own defenses and the defenses of the Western Powers, because of the 
charges that so much military aid to South American countries in 
the last analysis goes to military juntas that are not democratically 
alined, but tend to keep down real freedom in South America and 
tend to create conflicts among rival military groups within some of 
these countries, so that we wake up some morning and read in the 
paper that another South American regime has fallen as a result of 
a coup. And it is alleged that American military aid weapons were 
used in the contest with one of these rival rebel leaders. 

The result is that my Subcommittee on American Republic Affairs is 
receiving a considerable quantity of protests, allegations and charges 
that American milit: ary aid to South America should be drastically 
cut back this year, and that American economic aid in the form of 
increased loans for specific projects that would help the economic 
productive power of the people of a given country should be increased. 

I recognize you and I are not going to settle this in the colloquy 
here this morning, but we have to get ‘the issue on record. 

Then I propose later, Mr. Chairman, to have further consideration 
of this on the part of my subcommittee because I have just received 
too many protests of alleged mishandling of American military aid 
‘n South America and Latin American countries to ignore the facts 
any longer. 

But I think it is only in fairness to the Secretary that I raise the 
point so that he can at least have the first shot at it. 

It is only fair to the Department, in my judgment, for him to make 
whatever statement he wants to make about it this morning. 

The question I want to raise is this: Why do you think you can 
justify the amount of military aid you are alres uly giving South 
American countries when the great need seems to be more a need of 
economic aid, if you are going to strengthen freedom in South 
America? 
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You will never strengthen that by giving weapons to leaders in 
South America who allegedly use those weapons to keep down demo- 
cratic processes rather than increase them. 

The floor is yours. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman and Senator Morse, I am glad to 
have an opportunity to comment on your remarks. 

I had called to my attention when I returned from my trip early 
yesterday morning your remarks in the Congressional Record of a 
few days ago on this subject. 

In the first place, if I may say so, I think that military aid to Latin 
America is in the interest of the United States. 

We have agreements with 12 of the 20 Republics of Latin America 
under the mutual security program. 

We of course are just as hopeful as everyone else that there will 
never be any other worldwide conflict. We are hopeful that there 
won’t be any sporadic outbreaks somewhere else of a smaller nature, 
but we cannot count on that. 

Bearing in mind that we had approximately 100,000 troops involved 
in World War IT in Latin America, we feel that it is in the United 
States interest and in the interest of the free world to help to strengthen 
the Latin American countries to the point that they can assume pri- 
mary hemisphere defense responsibilities for their shorelines, for 
the approaches to the Canal Zone and for the approaches, for example, 
to some of the producing areas of the vital commodities that are needed 
for their own and our security. 

By so doing it will tend to free the United States from having to 
assume such responsibilities in the event of a conflict, which we hope 
will not occur, 

They also have a legitimate right, and it is in the interest of the 
free world, I think, to maintain internal security. 

Now, this is a sensitive matter because I realize that internal secur- 
ity involves the use of the troops and the armed forces of a govern- 
ment at the orders of the government. 

I think though, if you will allude to an earlier part of my state- 
ment today, which you may not have heard, that the trend in Latin 
America has been very encouraging toward the institution of demo- 
cratic constitutional governments in the last 214 years beginning with 
the overthrow of Peron in 1955. 

In fact, the military junta, rather the provisional military govern- 
ment of Argentina, headed by the President, who is a general, and the 
Vice President, who is an admiral, and with whom I spoke when I 
was in that country last August and September, have, it seems to me, 
carried out their responsibilities in an outstanding way in leading 
that country through the difficult times of the past 214 years to the 
election which they have just gone through. 

And, of course, the inauguration of a civilian government is sched- 
uled there on May 1. 

I think that the United States Government is fully aware of the 
sensitive nature of this subject, and we follow it very closely. 

I think, for example, as the President pointed out when he delivered 
his message on mutual security this year, there is one new idea in this 
year’s program, and that is for a military engineering unit in Hon- 
duras, which will involve the use of certain training in civilian-type 
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equipment by military engineering units for the construction of useful 
public projects. 

This will certainly contribute to the well-being of that country, and 
will, I think, lead into some economic development of perhaps high- 
dal sanitation, irrigation, conservation of natural resources, and the 
like 

I would be glad to put a brief statement here in the record on this 
subject if you ‘would like to have it, because I think it represents a 
step forward. 

Senator Morse. I would like to ask that the Secretary’s statement 
be put in the record. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Secretary, I have to go to another meeting. 
I will turn the meeting over to Senator Morse, who is chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Senator Morse. Your statement will be received in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 



















MILITARY ENGINEER PROJECT IN HONDURAS 











The President’s message to the Congress on February 19, 1958, transmitting 
the administration’s mutual security program for fiscal year 1959, requested 
funds under the “Special assistance” category for “a program in Latin America 
to provide training and civilian-type equipment to military engineer units for 
construction of useful public projects.” 

The United States Government has for some time been interested in the 
possibility of cooperating with any Latin American countries desiring to utilize 
their armed forces in developing their respective economies. It seemed best to 
begin with a pilot project financed jointly by the United States and the host 
government. The United States contribution would be financed from MSP 
“Special assistance” funds, and would be used primarily for the purchase of 
civilian-type engineering and construction equipment, such as tractors, bull- 
dozers, compressors, etc. 

The Governments of the United States and Honduras agreed last fall that 
Honduras would be especially well suited to pioneer the program in Latin 
America. In addition to its urgent need for economic development, a pro- 
vision in the new Honduran Constitution provides that the Honduran Armed 
Forces will cooperate with the executive power in “eliminating illiteracy and 
aiding education, agriculture, conservation of natural resources, transportation, 
communications and colonization.” 

Plans for the project were announced in Tegucigalpa last December by the 
Governments of the United States and Honduras in connection with the cere- 
monies inaugurating President Ramon Villeda Morales. The announcement 
stated that the two countries had agreed that the United States would assist 
in the creation of an engineer construction unit in the Honduran Armed Forces 
which would be able to carry out development programs while serving simulta- 
neously as a training ground in developing engineering skills. The United 
States agreed to contribute the necessary equipment and assistance in training 
the new unit, financing its contribution out of fiscal year 1958 MSP funds. 
Honduras undertook to supply the men and the nioney for local operating 
expenses and to incorporate the unit into its armed forces without, however, 
increasing their overall size. 

It is planned that the new Honduran engineer unit will undertake the con- 
struction of such facilities as roads, irrigation systems, drainage canals, and 
other types of public works required to open up and develop potentially pro- 
ductive agricultural areas of the country. First construction will be carried 
out in the Guayape Valley, a rich but isolated region in central Honduras. 
Access to this valley will be provided by a road financed in part by a United 
States loan of $3 million authorized under the Smathers amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957. Of this amount, $1.75 million is for resettlement 
and development, and the remainder for water seppiy and sewage systems in 
29 towns. 
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In the expectation that this type of military engineer construction project 
would prove a valuable addition to United States efforts to cooperate with 
Latin American Republics in the advancement of their economic development, 
funds were therefore requested in the fiscal year 1959 mutual security program 
to make possible additional projects of this type. 

Senator Morsr. May I say to the Senator from Montana I am very 
much pleased that you are here. Jam going to repeat very briefly the 
issue now before us. 

I have presented, Senator, this memorandum of yours, which I have 
read into the record, in which you stated— 

Senator Hickenlooper and I, in a committee report on the aid program in the 
Andes countries issued last March, made the following observation : 

“We wish to note that extreme care must be exercised in the extension of 
military aid to countries in which responsible government has scarcely begun 
to take root. An increase in the military potential of such countries can serve 
the desirable objective of defense against aggression. It may also be used for 
questionable ends such as the seizure or maintenance of arbitrary power.” 

I had said that you and Senator Hickenlooper had raised this point 
which is in line with an increasing number of protests from delega- 
tions that I am receiving as chairman of the Subcommittee on Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs on ‘this matter of extending military aid to South 
America, rather than increasing economic loans to South America 
that reagge help the economic productive power of the people of South 
Americ: 

I pointed out that there are many who are—and I commented on 
this in my speech on foreign aid on the floor of the Senate a few days 
ago—disturbed about the fact that our militar y aid, they say, is being 
used to keep down freedom rather than develop freedom, and that 
frequently it seems to feed coups and military juntas, rather than give 
any particular help to us militarywise. I thought the Secretary 
should have at least an opportunity to make some statement about it 
here this morning and then go into much greater detail on it later 
in meetings of my subcommittee. 

Tam delighted that you are here, because I would ask you to take 
over on this point following the question I have just asked. 

Senator Mansrietp. Would the Senator yield there ¢ 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. I agree with what the Senator says. 

Senator Morse. I thought, Mr. Secretary, you ought to make some 
specific reference to this sentence in the Hickenlooper-Manstield 
report: 





It may also be used for questionable ends such as the seizure and maintenance 
of arbitrary power. 

In your opinion, has any of our military aid, directly or indirectly, 
proven to be of benefit to rebel leaders in any Latin American country 
that have been, shall we say, dictatorship-inclined rather than inclined 
toward the democratic process ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Frankly, Senator, I do not believe that our military 
aid has been misused in that direction. 

I am sure that the committee is aware of the fact that if the United 
States does not make reasonable quantities of arms available, which 
are determined to be in the interest. of the security of these countries, 
and those with which we have agreements, in the interest of hemi- 
sphere defense, that the countries can obtain arms elsewhere. 

I realize that that is not an adequate answer for you. 
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If I may refer specifically to the Andean countries, which is the 
burden of this report, I can say, for example, that Ecuador is now 
in its third regime of constitutional government, an admirable record 
which was started back with the election of President Galo P laza, I 
believe in 1948, and then with the election of President Velasco Ibarra 
in 1952, and the election of the present President, Dr. Ponce, in 1956. 

I can recall the instances, I believe, of where there have been threat- 
ened difficulties of a political or other nature in Ecuador where I 
know that the military of that country have taken great pains and 
have called to our own representatives’ attention the fact the militar Vv 
equipment under the aid program was in effect sterilized there, and 
not being used. 

In the case of Peru, as you know, the military government of ex- 
President Odria, General Odria, turned the Government over to a 
duly elected, democratically elected President, Dr. Prado, also in the 
summer of 1956. So that, it seems to me, is a trend in the right 
direction. 

We have practically nothing in the way of a military aid program 
as far as Bolivia is cone erned. And I repeat that the trend, as I 
pointed out in my earlier remarks, all over Latin America has been 
very encouraging toward democratic institutional government, with 
the military assuming their military responsibilities and guiding the 
country as in the case of Argentina, to the point where they could 
turn over their responsibilities as they intend to do on May 1 toa 
democratically elected President. 


TERMS OF SALE OF ARMS SOLD BY UNITED STATES TO LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


Senator Morse. Let’s dwell on the Argentina situation for a mo- 
ment. 

How much military aid has been made available to Argentina ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We do not have a military aid program with Ar- 
gentina right now. I think I am right on that. I ought to know. 
No, we do not have any military assistance agreement at all with 
Argentina. 

Senator Morsr. Have we furnished Argentina with any military 
supplies ? 

Mr. Ruzsorrom. Only what she has bought, yes. 

There have been some that they have bought. We have an Air 
Force mission there, and we have a small United States naval mission, 
but there is no military aid agreement. 

Senator Morse. When we have sold Argentina these military sup- 
plies, have we sold them to it at the going market rate, or at a re- 
duced price? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Whatever the current policy of our military sales 
programs were at the time. I know that there has been a change in 
the last year or so. 

I think they have marked down the value of some of the 

Senator Morse. That is the point I want to raise. 

All I am trying to do is to be helpful to you and to carry out my 
duties in the Senate, getting to the American people all the facts we 
‘an on this matter. 
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One of the allegations before me is, in reply to the statement you 
have just made, that I can expect the State Department and the mili- 
tary department to say that the materials were sold to some of these 
countries, but it has been suggested we ask at what price. It is alleged 
that in some instances, by some sort of an arrangement, it can be said 
that the supplies have been sold at a sufficiently reduced price so that, 
in fact, the sales constitute a military aid program. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Senator, if I may say so, [ do not think that the 
sale of equipment under even the present policy of our Defense De- 
partment constitutes a military aid program. And in the case of 
prices that are less than the new price, it involves used equipment, 
and is not new equipment. 

Senator Morsr. Yes, but I think you would have to agree with me 
that if you sat in my legislative chair, I could not just accept the 
explanation that Argentina has not received any aid program because 
she has bought equipment. I have the duty to find out at what price. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think she has paid a fair price. 

Senator Morsg. If the price is an exceptionally low price—I am 
speaking hypothetically now, not in reference to Argentina—if we 
got only a few cents on the dollar in regard to actual worth, then in 

act it isan aid program. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe that the facts and the figures would show 
that it is not an aid program, Senator, and that the price paid has 
been a fair price for value received. 

Senator Morse. That is the question I wanted to raise in fairness 
to you. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I raise that question because I am going to pursue 
it in the subcommittee, to find out both from the State Department 
and the Defense Department what the actual facts are in regard to 
these so-called sales contracts. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for the record :) 

The price policy applicable to sales of military equipment to Argentina is 
the same as for all other countries eligible to make purchases. It involves pay- 
ment of the “fair value’ determined by the President and defined in detail in 
section 106 (b) and section 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as 


amended. This varies in practice from the actual cost for new equipment down 
to 10 percent of the original value depending upon condition. 


MILITARY AID PROGRAM IN GUATEMALA 


What about our military aid program to Guatemala ? 

How much has that been ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not have the exact amounts here. The mili- 
tary aid program to Guatemala would have been in effect since 1954 
after the overthrowing of the pro-Communist regime of Arbenz, and 
I am certain on the basis of visits there and discussions, it is not an 
inordinate amount. It is a relatively small program. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for the record :) 

The actual quantity and value of military aid furnished by the United States 
to Guatemala is classified information which may not properly be divulged in 


open hearings. All such information will, of course, be available to the com- 
mittee or the subcommittee in executive sessions. 
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Senator Morse. Would you make a statement, Mr. Secretary, as to 
what value you think the military aid program to Guatemala has 
been to American security. I assume from what you have stated this 
morning that you think it is justified in part as a value to American 
security ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Which is the underlying purpose of all our military 
aid programs. In what way do you think the military aid program 
to Guatemala has been of value to American security ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think it has enabled the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment to do a tremendous job of rebuilding following 10 years of the 
Arevalo and the Arbenz regime, from 1944 up to 1954. Beginning 
in 1954, this process of rebuilding under the presidency of Castillo 
Armas required sufficient arms, to assure Guatemala’s internal security 
and to also take its due role in hemisphere defense, because Guate- 
mala is one of the largest countries of Central America. It has a vital 
part to play there. 

It is, [ think, to be assumed that the Communists, having made the 
progress that they did in Guatemala up until 1954, are always look- 
ing for an opportunity to try to recoup. They certainly, I think, made 
efforts by sending back well-known Communists on clandestine trips 
into Guatemala during the electoral campaign which they have just 
gone through there. 

I think Guatemala is, I repeat, rebuilding from a political stand- 
point, and from an economic standpoint—we have had an aid program 
there also, an economic aid program—and from a security standpoint 
it has needed the means to protect itself and to beat off, if you please, 
to repulse the effort of this international Communist movement to 
penetrate the Americas. 

Senator Morse. I am glad we are discussing Guatemala because I 
have purposely raised, I say to the Senator from Montana, what I 
consider is the weakest case that can be raised from the standpoint of 
the critics on this point of American policy. 

I have raised Guatemala because I do not yield to you or anyone 
else in my desire to see freedom prevail there and not communism. 
And yet if a principle is sound, then we ought to take a look at it in 
connection with the weakest case that you can raise for its application. 

Now the principle that these critics are raising is this: The United 
States is using military aid to influence the internal politics of coun- 
tries in South America. They do not like to talk about Guatemala but 
I do, because I say to them, “Well, do you think we should stand by 
and let Guatemala fall to a Communist regime?” 

That is the test, it seems to me, of the principle. I now raise this 
question: Is it not true that no matter how we dress it up with lan- 
guage, the fact is that American military aid to Guatemala was a po- 
litical weapon that we used in Guatemala to influence political events 
in that country ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I respectfully do not think that that is the case, 
Senator. I do not think that that is our motive whatsoever in the 
military assistance program. 

Senator Morse. I am not talking about motive because I think you 
and I are in agreement on motive. I am talking about effects. I am 
not talking of the strongest positions; I have picked the weakest in 
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my judgment for a test of this matter. The question I am raising is 
whether or not our critics have some merit in their position that ‘the 
effect of our military aid to Guatemala was to influence the Guate- 
mala election. 

Mr. Rusorrom. On the basis of the outcome of the election held 
there on January 19, and on the basis of my own judgment based on 
information which I think is rather complete, I honestly do not. be- 
lieve that that was the effect of our military aid program in Guate- 
mala, and it certainly was not the intention. 

Senator Morse. There are two crises in Guatemala that have to 
be considered in connection with that. There is the first crisis and 
then this recent one, the election. 

Is your position the same in regard to each crisis ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that if we had never spent $1 in 
military aid in Guatemala, the results in both crises would have been 
the same? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think the chances are they would have been the 
same. I think that as far as the arms are concerned, that Guatemala 

can get the arms, anyway. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that if we had not sent the military 
aid, the result would have been the same in either case ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir; I think it would have been. 

Senator Morssr. Then what do you say to the critics who would 
then comment, “If that is all true, then doesn’t that support our po- 
sition that we should not have sent it in the first place? It is a waste 
of money.” 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that given the circumstances of the need 
of Guatemala and the fact that we have a very expensive economic 
aid program there also, the fact that Guatemala has been and will 
continue to be a target of the Communists, that it serves the United 
States interest to enable Guatemala, whoever the duly elected Presi- 
dent is, to have the arms to defend itself. 

Senator Morse. But you see, Mr. Secretary, we in the Senate have 
to give some answers to the question of what has been the justifica- 
tion of the program from the standpoint of results. 

Now if the results of the program have not in any way influenced 
political events in Guatemala, we are pushed back then to trying to 
justify the program on the basis that it has at least given them some 
military strength to defend themselves against potenti: i] aggression 
by some other Latin American country or some other power. So I 
ask you if there is any evidence that Guatemala has been endangered 
at any time during this period by a threat of external aggression. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that the Communist threat is always to be 
contended with, and the fact that there has not been a direct thrust, 
that is in the military sense, does not mean that it might not be at- 
tempted, and I think that the effort that we are achieving or trying 
to achieve in our military program in Latin America, which I repe: it 
is a relatively small one, as the figures bear out, is to build up what we 
call collective security, so that the Americas as a whole can stand 
together and comply with their obligations under the Rio Treaty, and 
then later under the Caracas Resolution, whereby an attack against 
any one of the Latin American countries from whatever source con- 
stitutes an attack on all. 
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Senator Morse. Let’s dwell for a moment on this threat of actack. 

The threat of communism in Guatemala might have been a threat 
not of external aggression, but of internal sabotage and espionage 
and infiltration ideologically, a taking over of the government by a 
typical line, the deceptive tactics of international communism. But 
there has never been any threat of external aggression, has there? 

Mr. Rusorrom. There was an attempted delivery of arms by a 
Soviet bloc vessel in 1954 prior to the overthrow of the Arbenz govern- 
ment. It was a merchant vessel, but it was loaded with arms. 

Senator Morse. Ona purchase basis? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I assume that. 

However, the type of internal subversion and penetration which 
you described is what brings into play the second main proposition of 
the military security program, assistance program, namely, that of 
internal security to enable the government to defend itself against 
subversive elements which are trying to bring some foreign ideology 
or some other pressure to bear on the government that is contrary 
to the interest of the people. 

Senator Morse. I understand that. And, isn’t it at that point that 
the United States in fact undertakes a position on the internal politics 
of a given nation, call it X now rather than Guatemala, and we send 
arms in to support the side that we favor, and thereby open our- 
selves up to both Russian propaganda and propaganda of non-Com- 
munists that the United States is meddling in the internal politics 
of these various South American countries ? 

I might say that the critics are not showcases of democracy in 
many, many instances. 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Of course we have to consider both of these purposes 
of military assistance in their joint presentation, hemisphere defense 
and internal security, rather than separately, it seems to me, and if 
you have the arms there under this program, they are not just for 
one purpose. They are for both purposes. And the governments 
have to assume the responsibility, and we hope that they do assume 
the responsibility, of living up to their understandings with us in 
these agreements for the use of the arms for those purposes. 


EVENTUALITY OF EXTERNAL AGGRESSION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Morse. Now, as to any real danger at any time of external 
aggression, aggression from the outside, can we take judicial notice 
that the United States, with its historic policy developed under the 
Monroe Doctrine, would not stand by and permit Russia or any other 
foreign power to take over any South American country? Isn’t it 
true that we would proceed at once on our own to make very clear 
that that is a threat to the security not only of that particular South 
American government but also to us, and that whatever military aid 
we might have sent to some South American country would be but a 
speck on the wallpaper, relatively speaking in comparison with our 
own military power, and with what we would immediately do ne 2 
way; and that therefore military aid to South America cannot be 
justified on the ground that it is necessary to protect any South 
American country from external aggression ? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I think that the United States would promptly live 
up to its obligations under the Rio Treaty in the event of an external 
attack on a Latin American country. 

On the other hand, I think it is desirable that each Latin American 
country have the means of defending itself, and protecting its own 
security in the interim. If a government did not have the means of 
defending itself and important security installations, important mines 
or important petroleum fields or important river and harbor installa- 
tions and so on might be destroyed while its neghbors were preparing 
to come to its assistance under their treaty obligations. 


EXAMINATION OF MILITARY AID PROGRAM TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Senator Morse. Senator Mansfield, I want to pursue this line of 
questioning further. I have some other questions on the subject 
but, because I brought your name into it earlier based upon the excel- 
lent report you and Senator Hickenlooper filed, I think I should pause 
here so that you can ask any questions or make any comment that you 
want to make. 

I have said enough this morning, Mr. Secretary, I think, to serve 
clear notice that, as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, I am going to pursue this year a very thorough exam- 
ination of our military aid program to South America, as I have to 
be convinced that it is not in fact being used, as far as its effects are 
concerned, to strengthen totalitarian tendencies in South America 
rather than democratic trends. I also have to be convinced that the 
value we get from it is not slight compared with the propaganda 
value the international Communists get as a result of our use of the 
military aid program. We may be dealing here with one of the 
greatest propaganda causes of anti-American feeling in South Amer- 
ica, a subject to which Senator Fulbright referred earlier in the hear- 
ing this OE, 

have reached no final judgment. My mind is subject to correction 
on it. I have considered this matter enough to satisfy myself that 
it is a problem that I must pursue, and I have given here this morning 
what seems to me the weakest operative fact situation, Guatemala. 

I say most respectfully that if what you say is true, that the two 
crises would come out the same way if we had not provided any mili- 
tary assistance, that does not make a very strong case for the military 
assistance. 

I would at least hope that if we are going to use it—and I raise the 
question as a matter of principle—that at least it would be successful 
in producing the results we want, that is, that there be a direct cause 
to effect relationship. 

I have some questions here on some other phases of this problem, I 
might say to the Senator from Montana, and I think in fairness to 
you I ought to pause long enough for you to discuss this matter, if 
you have any comment you want to make on it. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On this particu- 
lar matter, I just want to make this general statement. I believe that 
the military assistance program, not only in Latin America but all 
over the world, ought to be gone into very thoroughly, because I think 
that we are placing too much emphasis on the military and not 
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enough on the economic aid aspects of our foreign policy. But I 
would like, Mr. Secretary, to ask you some questions about a recent 
event. 

ARREST OF DR. CARLOS PRIO SOCARRAS 


Senator Fulbright received a letter from Manuel Antonio Varona, 
former Prime Minister of the Cuban Senate. I received a similar let- 
ter and I am assuming all other members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee have received the same. 

If Senator Fulbright had not been called away for a meeting with 
the leadership, these are the questions he would have propounded 
this morning, and I would appreciate it if the answers to them were 
not too involved and the information divulged made as simple and 
as straightforward as possible. 

This has to do with the arrest of Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras. Dr. 
Carlos Prio Socarras was Cuban President before the present incum- 
bent, Batista, assumed power; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Yes, sir; he was President up until 1952. 

Senator Mansrretp. Did Prio Socarrés assume power by consti- 
tutional means ? 

Mr. Rugorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. Was he elected by vote of the people ? 

Mr. Rugorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Did we recognize his government ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Mansrretp. Were our relations with the Prio Socarras 
government on the whole satisfactory ? 

Mr. Rurorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. When was Prio Socarras succeeded as presi- 
dent of Cuba by Batista ? 

Mr. Rupsorrom. It was in 1952, March 1952. 

Senator Mansrietp. How was the succession effectuated—by a con- 
stitutional election, by a coup, or what did happen ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. By a coup. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Did we recognize the new government of 
Batista promptly ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We recognized it. I have forgotten how long we 
waited. I could try to get you an exact answer to that. I do not 
recall. 

Senator Mansrretp. Could you? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes; whether it was prompt, reasonable or other- 
wise, 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for inclusion in the record :) 

The Batista government assumed power on March 10 and was afforded recog- 
nition by the United States on March 27, 1952. 

Senator Mansrievp. Even though the Batista government had not 
come to power by constitutional means, we recognized it ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. May I say that we recognized it on the same 
basis that we recognize any government, not even just in Latin Amer- 
ica, on the same criteria, that it had reasonable control of the situation 
in the country, that it apparently had rather broad support, and that it 
had pledged itself to live up to its international obligations. 
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Senator Mansrierp. Those, in general, are the criteria used ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. In the recognition of any government? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. What happened to Prio after he was succeeded 
by Batista? Did he leave Cuba? Did we give him asylum in this 
country ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. He came to the United States, yes, sir; after the 
power was seized by Batista. 

Senator MansFrevp. Did we give him asylum here? 

Mr. Rusortom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are you aware of the fact that Prio was ar- 
rested in Miami recently ? 

Mr. Rusortom. Yes, sir. 

May I say that this is the second time that he was arrested there. 

Senator Mansrre.p. The second time? 

Mr. Runotrtom. Yes, sir. He was also arrested, I believe, about 2 
years ago for having engaged in, I believe, illegal activities while he 
was here, involving arms and other matters. He was convicted and 
fined and he left the United States, and he came back, and then he was 
arrested the second time. 

Senator Mansrtetp. For the same reasons? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Yes; generally the same reasons; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. This Prio who was arrested was the same man 
to whom we had given the Legion of Merit as a friend of the United 
States in 1948? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I don’t recall that we did. I was in Colombia at 
the time as the second secretary, but presumably we did. I guess the 
record will bear that out. I would like to check it. 

Senator Mansrrievp. Will you check that and furnish the informa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Ruwotrrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. There is a picture accompanying this com- 
munication which indicates that he was given that decoration at that 
time. This man who received the Legion of Merit was the same man 
who was the last constitutionally elected president of Cuba; was he 
not ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I assume so, yes; if he did receive the Legion of 
Merit, which I will confirm. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for inclusion in the record :) 

Former Cuban president Carlos Prio Socarrfis was awarded the Legion of 
Merit on December 6, 1948. 

Senator MansFretp. You have mentioned the fact that Dr. Prio has 
been arrested twice within the past several years, both times in Miami, 
and, generally speaking, both times for the same reason. 

Mr. Rusorrom. And he was convicted after the first arrest ; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Were you consulted prior to this arrest as to 
the desirability of the action this last time? Was the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The State Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice certainly keep in touch on a matter involving the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States such as this would. The Department of 
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Justice, of course, has its responsibilities to carry out, irrespective of 
who the person is; namely, enforcement of the laws of the United 
States of America. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And you have stated for the committee that 
the reason why Dr. Prio was arrested in Miami was because it had 
to do with 

Mr. Rusorrom. Engaging in illegal political and other activities in 
contravention of the United States laws. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And one of those activities, if not all of them, 
had to do with the buying of arms in the United States? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes; that was the first—he was convicted, among 
other things, for that after the first arrest and that is also involved 
in this last indictment. 

Senator Mansrietp. Could you furnish the committee with a list 
of the offenses with which Dr. Prio was charged in Miami? 

Mr. Rusotrrom. Yes, sir. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following infor- 
mation for inclusion in the record :) 


Specific offenses charged against former President Prio Socarrds are set 
forth in the 1954 and 1958 indictments returned by the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, copies of which indict- 
ments are supplied herewith. In addition, there is enclosed a copy of a letter 
furnished the Department of State on March 7, 1958, by the Department of 
Justice. This sets forth the circumstances of Dr. Prio’s arrest on February 14, 
1958, and is supplied as of possible interest to the committee. 


UnItTep States District Court 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA Vv. CARLOS PRIo SocarrRas, SEGUNDO CuRTI MEsSINA, 
Dreco VICENTI TEJERA, CARLOS HeviA, MANUEL GARCIA, JOSE ANTONIO DUARTE, 
CANDIDO DE LA TORRE, MANUEL FERNANDEZ MADARIAGA, RAPHAEL IZQUIERDO, 
Rrcarpo MApAM, FRANCIS XAVIER CONNELL, WILLIAM JOSEPH Woop, MARCOS 
Diaz Y LANz, JESSE A. VICKERS, EFREN RUDOLFO PICHARDO, JUAN FERNANDEZ 
CAsTRO Y RODRIGUEZ, AND ForRREST C. STOWERS, DEFENDANTS 


INDICTMENT 

The Grand Jury charges: 

1. From on or about March 10, 1952, and continuously thereafter, up to and 
including the date of the filing of this indictment, at the Southern District of 
New York, and elsewhere, Carlos Prio Socarras, Segundo Curtis Messina, Diego 
Vicente Tejera, Carlos Hevia, Manual Garcia, Jose Antonio Duarte, Candido 
de la Torre, Manuel Fernandez Madariaga, Raphael Izquierdo, Ricardo Madam, 
Francis Xavier Connell, William Joseph Wood, Mareos Diaz y Lanz, Jesse A. 
Vickers, Efren Rudolfo Pichardo, Juan Fernandez Castro y Rodriguez, and 
Forrest C. Stowers, the defendants, did unlawfully, wilfully and knowingly, 
combine, conspire, confederate and agree, together and with each other, and with 
divers other persons to the Grand Jurors unknown, to commit an offense against 
the United States, to wit, to violate Title 22, United States Code, Sections 452 
(da), 452 (i), and Proclamations No. 2776, March 26, 1948, and No. 3088, Novem- 
ber 18, 1953, duly proclaimed under said statutes, in the manner hereafter set 
forth: 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the above-named defendants would 
purchase and cause to be purchased rifles, carbines, shells, vessels of war, and 
other arms, ammunition, and implements of war listed in aforesaid Proclamation 
No. 2776, March 26, 1948, 13 F. R. 1623, 62 Stat. 1495 and aforesaid Proclamation 
No. 3038, November 18, 1953, 18 F. R. 7505. 

8. It was further a part of said conspiracy that the above-named defendants 
would export and attempt to export from the United States of America to an- 
other state, to wit, the Republic of Cuba, said arms, ammunition, and implements 
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of war without first having submitted to the Secretary of State of the United 
States the name of the purchaser and terms of the sale and without having ob- 
tained a license therefor. 


Overt acts 

1. In pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, at the 
Southern District of New York, on or about September 23, 1952, Manuel Garcia, 
William Joseph Wood, and Jose Antonio Duarte had a conversation. 

2. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of New York, on or about October 1, 1952, Carlos Prio 
Socarras gave Candido de la Torre and Raphael Izquierdo $240,000 in cash. 

8. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
in the Northern District of Texas, on or about October 2, 1952, Manuel Fernandez 
‘Madariaga and Candido de la Torre had a conversation. 

4. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of New York, on or about October 30, 1952, Jose An- 
tonio Duarte, Segundo Curti Messina, Francis Xavier Connell and William 
Joseph Wood inspected rifle grenades, napalm, bazooka shells, and other arms, 
ammunition and implements of war at 4004 Third Avenue, Bronx, New York. 

5. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of New York, on or about November 18, 1952, William 
Joseph Wood and Francis Xavier Connell caused a garage located at Mamaroneck, 
New York, to be rented. 

6. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, at 
the Southern District of New York, on or about November 26, 1952, Diego Vicente 
Tejera and Jose Antonio Duarte had a conversation. 

7. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, at 
the Southern District of New York, on or about August 1, 1953, Carlos Hevia had 
a conversation with S. J. Fassoulis. 

8. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of New York, on or about August 20, 1953, Jesse A. 
Vickers and Efren Rudolfo Pichardo had a conversation. 

9. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of New York, on or about August 20, 1953, Forrest C. 
Stowers received gun parts. 

10. Further in pursuance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects thereof, 
at the Southern District of Florida, on or about September 25, 1953, Marcos Diaz 
y Lanz, Juan Fernandez Castro y Rodriguez and Efren Rudolfo Pichardo received 
a quantity of rifles. 

(Title 18, Section 371, United States Code.) 

J. Epwarp LuMBARD, 
United States Attorney. 


In THE District CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


UnitTep STatTes oF AMERICA v. CARLOS Prio SocarrRAs, ALSO KNOWN AS CARLOS 
Pri0; DANIEL VASQUEZ Y Corso, ALSO KNOWN AS DANIEL VASQUEZ; GUIDO 
ADOLFO GONZALEZ DE BUSTAMANTE LUQUE, ALSO KNOWN As GUIDO BUSTAMANTE; 
ENRIQUE COTUBANAMA HENRIQUEZ LARANZON, ALSO KNOWN AS ENRIQUE HEN- 
RIQUEZ; JUAN AGUSTIN DE LA CARIDA OrTA ¥ CorDOVA, ALSO KNOWN AS JUAN 
Orta; Luts ALFonso Sitva y Tasiapa, Atso KNown as Luis Sinva AND AL 
FERNANDEZ; JOSE Pasto Exnio IrRtarTeE Y Diaz, ALSO KNOWN AS JOSE IRIARTI; 
TuULIO PRIETO; AND LUIS CHAVIANO, DEFENDANTS 


INDICTMENT 

The Grand Jury charges: 

1. That from in or about May 1956 and continuously thereafter up to and in- 
cluding the date of the filing of this indictment, in the Southern District of New 
York, and elsewhere, Carlos Prio Socarras, also known as Carlos Prio; Daniel 
Vasquez y Coejo, also known as Daniel Vasquez ; Guido Adolfo Gonzalez de Bust- 
amante Luque, also known as Guido Bustamante; Enrique Cotubanama Hen- 
riquez Laranzon, also known as Enrique Henriquez; Juan Agustin de La Carida 
Orta y Cordova, also known as Juan Orta; Luis Alfonso Silva y Tablada, also 
known as Luis Silva and Al Fernandez; Jose Pablo Blio Iriarte y Diaz, also 
known as Jose Iriarti; Tulio Prieto; and Luis Chaviano, the defendants herein, 
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unlawfully, wilfully and knowingly, did conspire with each other and with Alberto 
Bayo, also known as Alberto Giroud, Alberto Giroud Bayo, Alfredo Bayo, and 
Manuel Mangada; Cesar Augusto Vega Pelegrino, also known as Cesar Vega; 
William B. Wingfield; Calixto Sanchez White; Sergio Euplio Heredia Corrales, 
also known as Sergio Heredia ; Leon Octavio Rene Fiallo Lluberes, also known as 
Rene Fiallo; Policarpo Soler; Lino Elias y Limas, also known as Lino Elias; 
Gerardo Casado; Caesar Fonseca; and Candido de la Torre, coconspirators but 
not defendants herein, and with divers other persons to the Grand Jury unknown, 
to violate Section 960, Title 18, United States Code, in that they unlawfully, wil- 
fully and knowingly did conspire to begin and set on foot, and to provide and 
prepare the means for, and to furnish money for and to take part in military 
expeditions and enterprises to be carried on from within the United States 
against the Republic of Cuba, a foreign state with which the United States, at all 
times mentioned herein has been and is now at peace. 

2. It was part of said conspiracy that said defendants and coconspirators 
would organize and cause to be organized committees and groups for the pur- 
pose of effectuating military expeditions and enterprises to be carried out against 
the Republic of Cuba and to furnish and cause to be furnished moneys for the 
operations of such committees and groups. 

38. It was also a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and coconspira- 
tors would recruit and encourage the recruitment of persons in the United States 
and elsewhere to participate in military expeditions and enterprises to be carried 
on from within the United States and elsewhere against the Republic of Cuba. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and cocon- 
spirators would establish and cause to be established military training camps in 
the Dominican Republic, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Haiti, and the 
United States for the purpose of training persons to participate in military expe- 
ditions and enterprises against the Republic of Cuba, and that they would trans- 
port and cause to be transported such individuals to and from such military train- 
ing camps. 

5. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and cocon- 
spirators would purchase and cause to be purchased motor ships for use in such 
military expeditions and enterprises and that the said defendants and cocon- 
spirators would cause motor ships to sail from the United States and elsewhere, 
earrying armed, uniformed men, materials, and implements of war for military 
expeditions and enterprises against the Republic of Cuba. 

6. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and cocon- 
spirators would train aircraft pilots and purchase military aircraft and arma- 
ment for the purpose of bombing and strafing the Republic of Cuba from bases 
within the United States and elsewhere. 

7. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and their 
coconspirators would dispatch and cause to be dispatched men from the United 
States to the Republic of Cuba for the purpose of committing acts of sabotage 
against the Republic of Cuba and to assassinate officials of the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba. 

8. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and cocon- 
spirators would purchase and cause to be purchased arms and other military 
equipment including but not limited to rifles, sabmachineguns, machineguns, hand 
grenades, flamethrowers, antitank guns, carbines, and ammunition for such 
weapons, uniforms, medical supplies, and food to be used in military expeditions 
and enterprises against the Republic of Cuba and that they would furnish and 
cause to be furnished money for the purchase of such arms, munitions, and mili- 
tary equipment. 

9. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and co- 
conspirators would transport and cause to be transported such arms, munitions, 
and military equipment to various places of concealment in the United States 
from which places of concealment the arms, munitions, and military equipment 
would be transported to the Republic of Cuba and elsewhere. 

In pursuance and furtherance of said conspiracy and to effect the object there- 
of, the defendants and their coconspirators did commit in the southern district of 
New York and elsewhere, the following overt acts, among others: 


Overt acts 


1. On or about December 7, 1956, Juan Augustin de la Carida Orta y Cordova, 
also known as Juan Orta, a defendant herein, did purchase in the southern dis- 
trict of New York airplane tickets for the transportation of about nineteen indi- 
viduals from New York City to Miami, Florida. 
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2. On or about May 19, 1957, Carlos Prio Socarras, also known as Carlos Prio, 
a defendant herein, did speak at Miami, Florida, to a group of men prior to 
their departure on the motor vessel “Corinthia” for a military expedition against 
the Republic of Cuba. 

3. On or about July 4, 1957, Carlos Prio Socarras, also known as Carlos Prio; 
Daniel Vasquez y Coejo, also known as Daniel Vasquez; Guido Adolfo Gonzalez 
de Bustamante Luque, also known as Guido Bustamante, defendants herein, and 
Candido de la Torre, a coconspirator herein, did attend and participate in a meet- 
ing held at Di Lido Island, Miami Beach, Florida. 

4. In or about the spring of 1957, Tulio Prieto, a defendant herein, at Morgan 
City, Louisiana, did furnish approximately $12,000 for the purchase of the motor 
vessel “Blue Chip.” 

5. On or about September 15, 1957, Carlos Prio Socarras, also known as Carlos 
Prio, and Jose Pablo Elio Iriarte y Diaz, also known as Jose Iriarti, defendants 
herein, and Leon Octavio Rene Fiallo Liluberes, also known as Rene Fiallo, a co- 
conspirator herein, did attend and participate in a meeting held in a hotel in 
the southern district of New York. 

6. On or about September 15, 1957, Enrique Cotubanama Henriquez Laranzon, 
also known as Enrique Henriquez, and Jose Pablo Elio Iriarte y Diaz, also known 
as Jose Iriarti, defendants herein, did participate in a meeting held at Idlewild 
International Airport in New York. 

7. On or about September 17, 1957, Luis Alfonso Silva y Tablada, also known 
as Luis Silva and Al Fernandez, a defendant herein, participated in the trans- 
portation of a quantity of Thompson submachineguns from Alexandria, Virginia, 
to Savannah, Georgia. 

8. In or about September 1957, Guido Adolfo Gonzalez de Bustamante Luque, 
also known as Guido Bustamante, a defendant herein, departed from Savannah, 
Georgia, in an automobile carrying a quantity of guns. 

9. On or about October 27, 1957, Jose Pablo Elio Iriarte y Diaz, also known as 
Jose Iriarti, a defendant herein, transported a quantity of Thompson subma- 
chinegun cartridge clips from Rochester, New York, to New York City, southern 
district of New York. 

10. On or about November 4, 1957, at Tarpon Springs, in the southern district 
of Florida, Cesar Augusto Vega Pelegrino, also known as Cesar Vega, a cocon- 
spirator herein, did furnish approximately $3,900.00 in cash toward the purchase 
of the American M/V “Philomar III.” 

(In violation of Section 371, Title 18, United States Code.) 


WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Pau V. WILLIAMS, 
United States Attorney, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1958. 
The Honorable the SEcRETARY oF STATE, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR MR. SEcrRETARY: Reference is made to the recent communication of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations William B. Macomber, 
Jr., transmitting letters from Senators John F. Kennedy and Russell Long re- 
lating to the arrest of Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, former President of Cuba, at 
Miami on February 14, 1958, and to the telephone inquiry of Mr. Gutierres of 
your Department concerning this incident. Inquiry of the United States marshal 
at Miami, who placed Dr. Prio in custody, reflects the following facts : 

On Friday, February 14, 1958, following the return of an indictment against 
him and eight other defendants in New York City on the previous day, Dr. Prio 
and five of his codefendants voluntarily surrendered at the office of the United 
States marshal at Miami. Immediately thereafter in the company of his 
attorney, Dr. Prio and his codefendants proceeded to the courtroom of Judge 
Emmett C. Choate where the defendants’ bonds were set at $3,000 each. 

The group then returned to the marshal’s office where Dr. Prio’s counsel 
advised the United States marshal that none of the defendants intended to make 
bail since they wished to go to jail for political reasons. Following fingerprinting 
of defendants, the United States marshal advised Dr. Prio that since he was 
under criminal indictment he would have to handcuff Dr. Prio to take him to 
Dade County jail. According to the marshal, Dr. Prio replied that he understood 
this procedure and inquired whether he would get his picture in the newspaper. 
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On emerging from the courthouse with his prisoners, the marshal was con- 
fronted by a large group of Cubans, chanting slogans and making comments 
derisive of the Government. The group, the marshal reported, converged on Dr. 
Prio and made several attempts to touch him. In the marshal’s opinion, the 
pressure of the mob was such that if Dr. Prio had not been in handcuffs he might 
have lost his prisoner. 

In the light of the foregoing facts it appears that the methods employed by the 
United States marshal at Miami in effecting the incarceration of Dr. Prio and his 
codefendants, after their failure to furnish bail, were in accordance with estab- 
lished rules and procedures, 

We are advising Senators Kennedy and Long accordingly. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


UNITED STATES ARMS FURNISHED TO BATISTA GOVERNMENT 


Senator Mansrievp. Can the Batista government buy arms in the 
United States? 

Mr. Rusorrom. It has been able to buy arms in the United States; 
yes, sir. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Has it? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir, it has bought arms in the United States. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Has it received arms under our military assist- 
ance program ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANsrIELD. In other words, a government which came into 
power in Cuba by usurpation, and which maintains a military dicta- 
torship, can buy arms or have arms given to it by the United States, 
but a constitutionally elected President is put in jail for trying to 
assist in the overthrow of that Government. Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that you have to take into account that the 
deposed president was operating from the United States, and that 
while he is in the United States, he must obey the United States laws. 
It is true that the Batista government, after it was duly recognized, 
and assumed its responsibilities under the mutual security program, 
has been able to obtain arms in the United States. 

Senator MANsFtieLD. In other words, that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that the impression that the questioner is 
attempting to achieve is not an entirely correct impression. 

Senator MansrreLD. But your explanation clarifies that. 

Mr. Rupsorrom. Yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Because we recognize one government, the pres- 
ent government in Cuba, and we deal with it on a military aid and a 
purchase basis, and in recognizing it, we, of course, have withdrawn 
our recognition of the previous regime. 

Mr. Rusotrom. That is right. 

Senator Mansrtecp. Do you think that is the kind of policy that is 
likely to help this country keep its reputation of devotion to freedom 
among the people of Latin America ? 

Mr. Rusortom. I think it involves one of the most difficult aspects 
of our foreign relations, and that after due consideration to all the 
factors involved, including the responsibility of the Cuban people 
themselves to work out their own problems and our own policies of 
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nonintervention, in leaving to them to determine their own internal 
political destiny, that this is a proper policy for us to carry out. 

Senator MansFie.D. Mr. Secretary, we all know that you have an 
extremely difficult job to perform. But do you think that a policy 
which produces this kind of situation ought to be altered ? 

Mr. Rusortom. I think it is a policy that we should give continuing 
study and review to, and we have, and we are now doing it. Frankly, 
under the present circumstances at this particular moment I think 
that the policy is a fair one, but it is one that I can assure you that 
we continue to examine and review both in its posture as a policy and 
in its implementation. 

Senator Mansrietp. Now the last question of Senator Fulbright 
is this: If you think our policy should be altered, do you have any 
ideas as to how it ought to be altered ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. I think that we in this case and in all cases should 
make every effort on our own and in collaboration with the countries 
with whom we have these agreements to see to it that the arms which 
they obtain in the United States, particularly under these aid agree- 
ments, are used strictly for the purpose for which they are intended, 
and that they are not used to the detriment of their relations with the 
United States in any way. 

Senator Mansrietp. And I assume, then, that this question which 
I propounded is under constant study and that you always are looking 
for ways and means to improve the delicate conditions which exist at 
this time between our country and the countries of Latin America? 

Mr. Rusorrom. You are correct in that assumption, Senator. 


PERU, CHILE, AND BOLIVIA 


Senator Mansrretp. Now, Mr. Secretary, getting back to the ques- 
tions raised by Senator Morse, I want to reiterate that I am happy 
to note that as far the Andean countries of Peru, Chile, and Bolivia 
are concerned, despite difficulties which they have encountered, they 
have, on the whole, acted fairly responsibly. You mentioned Galo 
Plaza, who is one of the best presidents that Ecuador and Latin 
America have ever had. In that country, a line of legitimate succes- 
sion is followed through constitutional procedures. In Peru there is 
Gen. Manuel Odria, hh came into power through a coup, who gave 
up his power on a given basis through constitutional elections. In 
Bolivia there is present an extremely difficult situation which so far 
seems to contain within it the possibility for a working out of the 
problems, and they are many and hard, which confront the Bolivian 
people. So I am happy that up to this time at least the warning con- 
tained in that report seems to have been heeded in these three Andean 
countries. 


POSSIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING A UNIVERSITY OF THE AMERICAS 


Two years ago I introduced a resolution in the Senate calling for 
a preliminary inquiry as to the possibility of establishing a university 
in South America as a means of strengthening the intellectual and 
scientific cooperation in the Western Hemisphere. Do you recall that, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Has the Department ever made any soundings 
in the Latin American countries on this idea? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I would say that rather than any formal soundings 
that we have had informal conversations in some of the countries. 

As a matter of fact, if I may allude to it in this hearing, I have 
discussed this matter with you, as you know, together with one of 
our career ambassadors who has recently returned to the Department 
to assume a position of Assistant Secretary of Economic Affairs. 

Senator Mansrigevp. That is right. 

Mr. Rvusorrom. And we have both been, and I can speak for our 
superiors in the Department who of course were aware of our con- 
versation with you, conversant with the possibilities, the constructive 
possibilities, that were offered by this idea, and we are engaged right 
now, and have been since our last conversation with you, in exploring 
the best approach to this: Whether, for example, your idea of the 
University of the Americas might be given further study and con- 
sideration, whether it might be more desirable to use as an approach 
some regional institution that would serve the same purpose that you 
have in mind. As you know already, we have in the university in 
Puerto Rico an institution which is already serving as a bridge, as 
they like to call it, between ourselves and Latin America, which is 
attracting very many Latin American students. 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes; and may I say it is one of the most ef- 
fective universities of its kind in the world and I wish there were 
more like it. 

Mr. Rusorrom. So may I answer you by saying that we are giving 
this active study and further exploration, because we feel that edu- 
cation, which is the objective that you have in mind in this institution, 
is the answer to many of the long-range problems. And I know that 
the Latin American countries themselves feel that way. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Secretary, I am delighted at the sympa- 
thetic attitude on this which you and other officials of the Depart- 
ment have consistently shown. 

I only wish that it would be carried forward a little more vigor- 
ously through talks with the representatives of the states of Latin 
America. I would advance the idea—for what it is worth—that 
perhaps something might be done through the Organization of Amer- 
ican States which we recognize as a regional body, but about which 
we seem to do little. 

We sort of place the OAS in a tertiary position. It is somewhere 
in the rear, but it ought to be up in the front rank, because I think it 
is about time that we begin to give prime consideration to Latin 
America on the same basis that we give consideration to Europe, Asia, 
and which I daresay will soon be given to Africa. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


DOES UNITED STATES MILITARY AID STRENGTHEN CUBA’S DICTATORSHIP? 


Senator Morszr. I want to thank you very much for your questions, 
Senator Mansfield. I intended to ask no more questions on the mili- 
tary aid matter, but I have 1 or 2 now that have been raised by your 
colloquy with the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, would you say in the case of Cuba that our military 
aid strengthens the retention of that dictatorial form of government ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Senator, the Cuban Government is certainly using 
the military equipment which it has at its disposal to beat back armed 
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insurrection which, as you know, started I think in December of 1956, 
with a landing from some foreign soil of a group of armed rebels on 
the southeastern coast. We are looking into, we have looked into and 
we are continuing to raise with the C uban Government the question of 
the use of any of the United States aid equipment in its effort to 
defend against armed insurrection. 

The Cubans are going through an extremely difficult period, and 
of course our position vis-a-vis “Cuba is based on the hope that they 
might find some peaceful solution to their problem, and that by ac- 
ceptable elections which are now scheduled for June 1, that President 
Batista will be able to turn over the reins of gov ernment to a duly 
constitutionally elected president, his successor. 

Senator Morse. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that if we had not 
given Batista military aid, his regime would have been weakened ? 

Mr. Rurorrom. I think that bearing in mind the relatively small 
amount of military aid that has been extended to Cuba under the 
terms of our agreement, and in which Cuba of course assumes certain 
hemisphere defense responsibilities, that it has made little difference 
as far as his position is concerned. He obviously has the means, his 
government has the means of obtaining the arms somewhere else, and 
they do buy arms and obtain arms from other channels, 


POSSIBILITY OF CUBA GETTING ARMS FROM RUSSIA OR GREAT BRITAIN 


Senator Morse. Do you think that Russia would supply arms to a 
rightist dictator? As far as we know, they do not seem to hesitate 
to supply arms to leftist dictators. Do you think they would follow 
the same policy in strengthening what, for want of a better term, are 

commonly referred to as Fascist dictators as they follow with respect 
to Communist dictators? I think you know there is no difference be- 
tween the two as far as the freedom of the individual is concerned. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think the Communist 

Senator Morse. A free man has his freedom impaired as much in 
a Fascist state as in a Communist state. Do you think that if we had 
not supplied Batista with arms, Russia would have 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, I do not think so. I do not think that the 
Cuban Government would accept arms from Russia. 

Senator Morse. Do you think Great Britain would have supplied 
them ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that Great Britain might have sold them, 
yes. 

Senator Morse. If we protested, do you think she would have? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, I think she probably would. We have other 
cases where Great Britain has sold arms in Latin America. 

Senator Morse. Over our protests ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No; I would not say over our protest exactly but I 
think where it may have stretched possibly the economic and other 
capacities of countries to receive and put to use the arms. 


SITUATION IN CUBA COMPARED WITH SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 
Senator Morse. You can see from my questioning, Mr. Secretary. 


what is troubling me—and I am not alone—is that Cuba is a good 
example now of one of the stronger cases I was talking about earlier. 
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I picked what I thought was the weakest case, Guatemala, from the 
standpoint of critics. Iam not so sure the critics don’t have a pretty 
strong case. As the questioning from the Senator from Montana has 
brought out, we have made available to a dictator arms that have 
greatly strengthened his dictatorship. 

We have arrested down in Miami the former President of Cuba 
who was trying to get arms to throw out a dictator. Mr. Prio had 
a record when he was President of being a democrat, with a small 
“d,” and supporting democratic processes. 

In the first crisis in Guatemala, we probably supplied arms to help 
the anti-Communists throw out the man that we thought was com- 
munistically inclined. In fact, in that crisis I think the record will 
show, as I recall it, that we sent in some P-40’s. Would you say 
that this pro- Communist dictator in Guatemala that we helped throw 
out was worse than Batista ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Senator, we did not intervene in the Guatemalan 
situation in 1954. It was Castillo Armas who later became the 
elected President, who as you know entered Guatemala I believe from 
Honduras, and who after a very short period of fighting was responsi- 
ble for the overthrow of the Arbenz government. 

I have already answered, I think, Senator Mansfield with respect 
to the action of the United States Government in indicting former 
President Prio for violating United States laws. Now with respect 
to the use of the arms by President Batista, and I think I should call 
attention to the fact that President Batista, who admittedly came to 
power by a coup in 1952, was elected President and has been the con- 
stituted President under the laws of Cuba since 1954. 

Senator Morse. Do you think the election was somewhat different 
than a Russian election? They have elections over there in Russia, 
too. May I say that it appears to me that, though you say there is 
some form of an election in a totalitarian country, it is very uncon- 
vincing. I happen to think that, when there is a ‘situation like there 
is in ¢ ‘uba, we ought to be exercising terrific leadership through the 
United Nations in trying to get election machinery procedures agreed 
to so that there can really be true elections. 

It may be that Batista was elected by democ1 ‘atic processes, but that 
isn’t what I hear, and I’m not at all interested in the semantics that 
are used sometimes about what happens in these totalitarian states. 

I look at the results and I ask the question, Are people more free 
now than they were before the election? “And again I say that 
isn’t what I hear about Cuba, 

I do not want to argue, but only to give you an opportunity to know 
what is going on in my mind as chairman of the subcommittee in 
which you have great interest. 

I am disturbed about Cuba. I have been inclined to fight the State 
Department’s battle on Guatemala, but I have an awfully hard time 
with Cuba. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I can assure you that we are also concerned about 
the Cuban situation and we feel very unhappy about the trend of de- 
velopments there and are hoping, of course, as you are, that they will 
find a peaceful solution to their problem. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AID PROGRAM TO UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD 


I think you have to bear in mind if you read the letter that one of 
the rebel leaders published and distributed widely last December, 
just a couple of months ago, 214 months ago, that you find that appar- 
ently what he has to offer is the substitution of one dictatorship for 
another, in which he would not offer elections, apparently, for about a 
year and a half, and in which the situation would be little changed per- 
haps from now except that you would have a different type of man at 
the head of government. In this situation which the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba is faced with and which the United States is faced with 
by virtue of investments there of about three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, most of which are in the field of sugar, and sugar, of course, is one 
of the prime necessities of our whole imports program here for our 
consumption, since we do not grow enough sugar for our needs, and 
the absence of sugar is one of the biggest problems, of course, that any 
country can face, we have had threats and we have had some carry- 
ing out of threats of people to destroy the sugar crop, to burn the 
cane in the field, to sabotage and destroy mills which are owned by 
Americans. 

We also had open threats which were published on the front page 
of the New York Times here in the last month of challenges by the 
rebels to put bombs in the Sears Roebuck stores and to bomb the re- 
fineries of the United States companies there which are refining oil 
for Cuban use. 

The nature of the problem is great and difficult, I can assure you, 
sir. 

Senator Morse. Well, we had a war between the States once. There 
was an awful lot of destruction of property that had economic effects 
on England, She did not like it, but we did not think much about her 
threats of intervention in that war; did we? 

Actually, you are now raising a very interesting question about 
American military aid, that is, to what extent we ought to offer it to 
keep a dictator in power because he might give better protection to 
American dollar investments in his country than some rebel leader 
who is trying to overthrow him. 

Mr. Rusorrom. May I respectfully submit, Senator, that we are 
not using the military aid program in Cuba or anywhere else to keep 
any government in power, sir. 

enator Morsr. This ‘is a matter of phraseology. It seems to 
me, if it is correct, as alleged, that the military aid we have given 
has not at least weakened Batista, that indications seem to be that he 
is stronger because of it. But be that as it may, this other point I 
think is very significant. You have to give consideration to it. To 
what extent, as a matter of American foreign policy, can we justify 
using the power of our country to help keep a dictator in power simply 
because if he goes out of power Americans might lose some invest- 
ments, and we might go hungry for some sugar, and so on. 

Mr. Rurorrom. I certainly did not mean to suggest, and I repeat, 
Senator, respectfully, that we are not trying to keep anybody in power 
with the aid program. 

I think you will agree that it is in the United States interest to call 
on any government to attempt to protect United States investments, 
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which are peacefully carrying out their programs for the economic 
development of the country concerned and in which we have an in- 
terest, using whatever means they have at their disposal, and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that country. 

Senator Morsr. You see, Mr. Secretary, you and I have an under- 
standing of what differences there may be between us. I am not talk- 
ing about what the State Department is doing or is not trying to do 
from the standpoint of motivation. 

I am interested only in the effect of a given United States foreign 
policy, and in what the result of that effect is on world opinion. Al- 
though the State Department continues to assure the American peo- 
ple that we are making great progress in the world in the underde- 
veloped areas from the standpoint of an acceptance of our program, 
I have eyes and ears and length of travel, and in a recent trip around 
the world I found evidence in many parts of the world contrary to 
that State Department position. 

One of the disturbing things I found I am raising here this morn- 
ing—namely, are we using military aid, irrespective of our motiva- 
tion, in such a manner that we are creating the impression in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world that we are supporting dictator- 
ship and not freedom, and does our foreign aid program, citing econ- 
omic aid and much military aid, tend to strengthen police state re- 
gimes rather than democratic regimes. I think in the historical debate 
that is about to start in the Congress of the United States, this matter 
must be thoroughly pursued, and Cuba is a good example. I do not 
charge the State Department with seeking to support a dictator in or- 
der to protect sugar interests. I am raising one question as to whether 
or not the effect of our policy is not to support a dictator and coinci- 
dentally the sugar interests. I am going to ask you some questions mo- 
mentarily about a foreign policy procedure that might get us around 
this dilemma, because it is a dilemma. But no matter how fair I try 
to be with my statements, I do not believe that a Senator should make 
a statement and then not give the witness an opportunity to make his 
position clear either then on the record or subsequently by memoran- 
dum. I donot approve of that. 

I raise this problem and its complexity and you are certainly free 
to make any statement for this record you want to, or you may file 
in the record at this point any comments you wish to make. 

Mr. Rusorrom. With respect to Cuba, I can assure you that the De- 
partment is following developments there with very close interest, 
and we of course recognize it as a Cuban internal problem. 

I think you should know that in late January the present Gov- 
ernment took what was generally considered to be, according to 
editorial opinion, an important first step in trying to bring about a 
climate suitable for the preparation of the forthcoming elections 
which are scheduled for June 1, by lifting the suspension of constitu- 
tional guaranties which had been in effect 6 times during 1957 in 
all but 1 of the 6 provinces. 

The military opposition to the Government reacted by stepping up 
its sabotage and terrorism, apparently in an obvious attempt to force 
the reimposition of suspension of constitutional guaranties. 

We continually express the hope that the Cuban people will find a 
peaceful solution to their present turmoil, and will desist from the 
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sabotage and terrorism which is threatening to destroy the very econ- 
omy on which they depend for a livelihood. 

We really believe that the majority of the Cuban people want a 
peaceful settlement, and would like to see the wanton destruction 
which is being carried out by a very small group brought to an end. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have that statement. It, however, 
does not modify anything I have said before here in the record. I 
am very much concerned about the effects of our military program 
in South America. 


CRITERIA OF RECOGNITION OF A GOVERNMENT 


I want to turn to another matter. 

First, I am very much interested in three criteria of recognition 
that you called our attention to a few moments ago. First is the fact 
that the Government controls territory over which it has jurisdiction. 
That is the first point. 

The second is the rule of acquiescence of the people, although the 
acquiescence may be as a result of police state methods. 

Third is the pledge of the government to keep its international 
commitments. 

The first two, I understood. The third one strikes me as somewhat 
of a modification of our historic policy. I thought that criterion 
went something like this: The de facto government pledges to keep 
its international commitments and we have reasonable grounds to 
believe that its pledge can be relied upon; for instance, that there 
is some prima facie evidence existing that it will keep its interna- 
tional commitments. Red China meets the first two. Red China 
controls the territory. Red China certainly rules the people. They 
either go along or they are liquidated, and so I think it could be said 
that there is a surprising amount of acquiescence. What I mean is 
that there is not dissension—there is a surprising amount of acqui- 
escence. The trouble with her pledges is that they just are not any 
good, and if we limited ourselves to the criterion of just a pledge, 
then we are long overdue in recognizing Red China. 

I happen to think that we should not recognize her, although I 
disagree with your superiors in the State Department that we should 
not trade with her, because I think not to trade with her is immoral. 
It is based upon the starvation concept. It is based upon a cruel, 
inhuman closed-door policy that unless the people of Red China do 
our bidding we are going to starve them into submission, and I 
cannot square that with my church view on Sunday. I believe in 
carrying it with me during the week. But I raise the recognition 
question here only because I wonder if you want to let the record 
stand that all we require is that a de facto government pledge to keep 
its commitments. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Senator, you have correctly taken the implication 
which I meant to imply, that we have reason to believe that the pledge 
will be fulfilled. 

Senator Morse. I only mean to be helpful to you because I believe 
that is what you must have had in the back of your mind, but you did 
not say it. 

It is the only distinction I can make in the Red China case. 
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CU BA’S INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS 


Well, that being the case, what makes you think that Batista would 
keep any commitments to us if it served his purpose not to do so, and 
we weren’t great benefactors of his? I raise this because the Amer- 
ican people ‘would be shocked if they heard as frequently as I heard 
in Asia this summer that Russia has her territorial satellites, and 
the United States has her economic and military satellites, such as 
Cuba. Does the pledge that they will keep their international com- 
mitments mean much unless they are in fact free of obligation to us? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think Cuba is free and able to make its inter- 
national decisions, make its own policy, live up to its obligations as 
it sees fit, and in its own right, and I am pleased to say that the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba has lived up to its obligations and has lived up to 
its responsibilities. The Cubans have been on the United Nations 
Security Council for the last 2 years, I believe. They have had one 
of their outstanding diplomats, Dr. Nifies Portuondo, who has rep- 
resented them there and they have taken a very prominent part in 
the United Nations work, for example, and I think that they are of 
course a responsible member of the Organization of American States, 
and I have every reason to believe that the Cuban Government is 

capable of carrying out its commitments and of standing for the 
same basic principles in the international affairs of the world that we 
do. 

I can only repeat what I alluded to earlier about the internal prob- 
lem which is certainly one that the friends of Cuba hope they will 
be able to find the solution to. It is something that we have on our 
hearts and on our minds and we hope that they will be able to find 


the solution. It is their problem. 


QUESTION OF CUBAN DEPENDENCE UPON UNITED STATES 


Senator Morse. Suppose we eliminated all aid to Cuba, military 
and economic. Suppose we said in effect, “Sell your sugar elsewhere.” 
Do you think that she would be very independent very long? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Are you suggesting that we do that, Senator? 

Senator Morss. Oh, I am just raising a hypothetical question. It 
bears upon your observation that you think she is, in fact, independ- 
ent of the United States. 

I am telling you that that is not what our critics say. Our critics 
say that Cuba is an economic satellite of the United States. They say 
that Russia has her geographic satellites, and we have our economic 
satellites. 

Cuba, they say, is an example, and I think we ought to see what 
your answer to the charge is. So I say, speaking hypothetically, sup- 
pose we just withdraw “from Cuba all American aid, military and 
economic, and suppose you said to American investors, “You are on 
your own.” You know I do not favor that, but suppose we said to 
Cuba, “Sell your sugar wherever you want to sell it.” Do you think 
she would be independent very long ? 

Mr. Ruporrom. I think Cuba would be able to maintain its inde- 
pendence. In the first place, there is no economic aid program for 
Cuba as far as the United States is concerned. 

Senator Morse. No direct economic aid. 
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Mr. Rusorrom. There is technical cooperation, which is a small 
program. There are large United States investments there. Pre- 
sumably those investments would continue if the investors thought 
that it was a good market. 

It is a growing country, a rapidly developing country. We do 
not buy all of Cuba’s sugar production. In the case of Cuba as in the 
case of many other countries in Latin America, and elsewhere for that 
matter, we have a sort of team relationship. We have a mutual neces- 
sity for each other’s products which has, I think, redounded to the 
United States benefit as well as to the other countries’ benefit, includ- 
ing that of Cuba. 

I think the development of Cuba since 1898 has been highly remark- 
able, and of course, as you know, Cuba was directly tied to the United 
States by the Platt amendment until 1936, I believe, and since that 
time the Cubans have been entirely on their own. 

I think one of the greatest steps that the United States made was 
when the Platt amendment was renounced. 

Senator Morse. I suggested that with Cuba as evidence of our good 
faith, but I did not have quite as easy a time as you would indicate I 
should have had in answering the charge that she would be economi- 
cally independent of the United States if we left her entirely to 
herself. 

Mr. Ruszorrom. The United States relationship with all of our 
friends, not just Latin America, is based on a combination of en- 
lightened self-interest, well-being, and even altruism, I might say, 
which is, I think, different from the motivation that you see in the 
Communist world, which I think is limited to self-interest. 

Senator Morse. There is no question about that, but we still have 
the question we have to pursue as to what extent this so-called Amer- 
ican economic self-interest may sometimes interfere with our prac- 
ticing all our ideals about freedom. When you have a conflict between 
national economic self-interest and supporting free regimes rather 
than dictatorial degimes, the critics say we have a little trouble in 
making the decision. 

I may cite as an example, Cuba. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MEDAL AWARDED TO VENEZUELAN PRESIDENT 


Now to follow another line of questioning, and I shall be very brief 
on this. This is a matter of what we call congressional courtesy. 
As you know, I have a very, very able colleague from the House of 
Representatives to whom you referred in your statement this morn- 
ing, Mr. Porter, who is very much concerned about our South Ameri- 
can relations, and in some respects he is a critic of some State Depart- 
ment policies in relation to South America. He is one of the out- 
standing critics on the House side of our military aid policy toward 
South America. 

He suggested that I ask you a question about the head of Venezuela. 
Is there any proof, Mr. Secretary, to the current rumor that the 
President has received a medal as the quid pro quo for opening new 
leases on oil fields in Venezuela? Would you inform this committee. 
before you answer that question, what the medal incident is? What 
medal is involved ? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. As I understand, and this happened while I was 
on a foreign service assignment outside the United States, former 
President Perez Jimenez was awarded the Legion of Merit. So far 
as I know, there is no other part or no other incident. It was simply 
a ceremony in which the United States, as it many times does, recog- 
nizes the duly constituted head of a government. 

It is not the individual himself necessarily involved. It is the peo- 
ple and it is the government, itself, who are really recognized, and I 
can say I am sure categorically, without having to go back and read 
the files, that there was no quid pro quo. 

Senator Morse. There is no basis in your opinion for any rumor 
or allegation or accusation 

Mr. Rusorrom. None whatsoever, Senator. 

Senator Morse (continuing). That in back of this granting of the 
medal there was international flattery that might serve to soften up 
the situation for more favorable American oil leases in Venezuela? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I honestly do not think so. 





STATEMENTS MADE BY OUR AMBASSADOR TO CUBA 


Senator Morse. Do you think that policies with regard to Cuba 
have been influenced any by Ambassador Smith’s recent statements 
in Washington in relation to Castro? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; I do not think there has been any change. 
Ambassador Smith has in my opinion done a very outstanding job 
in one of the most difficult spots imaginable, and whatever he has 
said and whatever he has done has been in the carrying out of his 
very heavy responsibilities, and a very difficult assignment. 


ELECTIONS IN CUBA 


Senator Morse. As I understand it, both sides in Cuba say they 
want supervised elections. What has our Government done, if any- 
thing, to call in the United Nations on this matter, or the OAS? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Our Government has not done a anything in this 
connection because obviously the conduct of the Cuban elections is the 
responsibility of the Cuban Government. 

Senator Morse. You do not think we ought to make any representa- 
tions that they ought to accept the recommendation that the Unied 
Nations be called in or OAS be called in. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that it would be contrary to our own inter- 
est for us to intervene, as that would be, in the Cuban electoral scene. 

Senator Morse. Do you think it is an intervention to make an 
advisory recommendation that the processes of the United Nations be 
used, because this falls within the procedures of the United Nations, 
particularly when it is generally recognized that we are very much 
concerned about the stability of Cuban conditions? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think that the Cuban Government is capable of 
determining the means of holding peaceful, acceptable elections to its 
people. 

Senator Morsx. We do not hesitate to make such recommendations 
when there is agitation in some Communist state for free elections. 
Don’t we then very frequently, as I think we should, urge that the 
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controlling regime of that Communist satellite country make use of 
the United Nations procedures for supervising the elections! 

Mr. Rusorrom. Whatever the United States does, I think, is done in 
concert with other members of the United Nations in that respect. 

Senator Morsp. Somebody has to start the ball rolling, so to speak. 
I am not proposing that we do it unilaterally in the Cuban instance. 
I am urging only that we use our membership in the United Nations 
to call upon our friends in the United Nations to suggest to Cuba that, 
because this is certainly not a democratic regime by any stretch of the 
imagination, they make use of the United Nations supervisory pro- 
cedures for elections. If we do it with a Communist nation, why can’t 
we do it with a Fascist nation ? 

Mr. Runotrrom. I am sure you are aware, Senator, that in the elec- 
tions of Costa Rica the United Nations was requested to send observers 
and did. 

Senator Morse. I am all for it. I ask, why not Cuba? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is for the Cuban people to decide and the 
Cuban Government. 

Senator Morse. Not for us to give an advisory recommendation on? 

Mr. Rvusorrom. I think it would represent a very definite inter- 
vention, on our part, in their affairs. 

Senator Morse. Do you think it would be the same intervention on 
our part if we made a similar recommendation in the case of an elec- 
tion in a Communist country ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think if there were overwhelming sentiment on 
the part of the free world countries that the United Nations—and I 
think we have a very special relationship here in the Americas—I 
think our policies within the Americas, particularly the noninterven- 
tion policy, call for us to permit the governments and the peoples of 
Latin America to work out their own political problems, and I do not 
think that the situation in any Latin American country is comparable 
to that of the Soviet satellites. 

Senator Morse. I take it a lot of people do not agree with you, and 
I do not agree with you. I think we must follow the same consistent 
policy in opposition to police state methods in Communist states and 
in Fascist states. 

I think that we would do much to meet some of this propaganda 
against us if we made clear in Latin American countries and in all 
other countries that we are always on the side of the use of the super- 
visory procedures in the United Nations Charter in case of disturbance 
in a country where there is threatened revolution as there is in Cuba, 
where the election itself may cause either another coup or bloodshed. 

A former president of Cuba tries to buy arms in the United States 
and is thrown in jail. You take judicial notice of the fact that you 
have a situation threatening trouble. All I am suggesting, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is that we ought to have a consistent policy about these things 
in police states. 

his falling back on the fact that this involves our hemisphere is 
like the argument about national sovereignty where we hold to the 
static concept that we are going to be the judge and jury as to whether 
something falls within national sovereignty. The real question the 
world is asking us is, does the particular problem threaten the peace ? 
If it does, I respectfully submit that national sovereignty goes out 
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the window, on that issue, and I respectfully suggest that your argu- 
ment of hemispheric independence that we have held to here for so 
many decades is no longer a sufficient answer to a situation which has 
all the potentialities of conflict, as with the Cuban election. 

Why should the regime of Cuba take offense if we recommend to 
our friends in the United Nations that we ought to make the super- 
visory machinery of the United Nations available to Cuba? In world 
opinion at least, there would be the feeling that the election was, in 
fact, free. 

Mr. Rusorrom. May I say, Senator, that the policy of the United 
States is not in any way designed to support, nor does it support, the 
use of police state methods, if I may quote your exact language. 

I think, on the other hand, that when a government is faced with 
a problem created by an armed invasion, and that it has just as many 
wanton killings on the part of the revolutionaries, whatever their 
purpose may be, as it, itself, is engaging in, in an effort to protect 
itself, that it is a problem for the Cubans themselves to work out. And 
I think it is the Government’s obligation, it seems to me, to defend 
itself when the very livelihood of the people of Cuba is being threat- 
ened by wanton, reckless burning, sabotage and terrorism. That is 
no answer to the problem of Cuba on either side. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to get your statement on the record. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS 


Going back to the matter of medals, it is in my mind that we have 
a law on the books that forbids an American official to accept a medal 
from a foreign government, and I think there are good reasons for 
this. In fact, we have a constitutional prohibition. Do you think 
we are very consistent to set up a medal giveaway program of our 
own when our Government officials cannot accept a medal from a 
foreign government ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Senator, I think that we are, after all, a part of 
the world that we live in, and I think it is accepted practice among 
diplomats in most countries and military people to exchange or to 
award medals, which I repeat in many instances are protocolary 
formalities that do not involve the individual except that the person 
happens to be a symbol of the position he holds at that particular 
time. I think that in the case of Perez Jiminez, for example, that he 
was decorated by almost every government in Latin America, in the 
Americas. 

Senator Morse. Do you think we ought to amend our Constitution 
and eliminate the prohibition with respect to American officials? 

Mr. Rusotrtom. No, sir, I do not. I am entirely in favor of it as 
far as we are concerned. 

Senator Morse. It is kind of hard to explain, isn’t it? When we 
offer medals to them and they offer medals to us, don’t they have a 
little difficulty understanding it? 

Mr. Rusorrom. These are primarily military decorations of course, 
and Perez Jimenez was a military officer, and our military officers, 
I believe, may accept medals with specific approval of the Congress. 
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UNITED STATES VIEWS ON TYPES OF GOVERNMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Morse. You referred this morning to the letter that As- 
sistant Secretary of State Macomber wrote to my colleague, Con- 
gressman Porter, to the effect that this country is happy “whenever 
any country chooses the road of freedom and democracy. And the 
Department issued a statement that it was happy to see orderly elec- 
tions in Argentina. 

Mr. Porter would like to know if this represents a change in policy 
in connection with all the countries of Latin America, or are we fol- 
lowing a soft policy on dictators in some Latin American countries? 
I put the question as he asked me to put it. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not think it represents any change in our pol- 
icy. I think we have felt and we do feel, if I recall correctly from 
that letter, pleasure and satisfaction w hen the people of a country 
choose the road toward democratic free institutions. That is their 
privilege and we have seen a number of cases where that has happened 
recently, as I have pointed out in that statement. 

Senator Morsr. You are aware of the fact that Congressman Por- 
ter is critical of the State Department in some respects in that he 
thinks its policy on dictators is soft ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am quite aware of it. I know the Congressman 
very well. I have talked to him many times and I think we have 
mutually profited by our exchange of views, and I respectfully dis- 
agree with him on some things as he does with some of our policies, 
sir. 

Senator Morse. Now Mr. Secretary, as I close this hearing this 
morning, I want to thank you again as I always am pleased todo. I 
extend thanks to all concerned for the cooperation you and your office 
have also given. I enjoy working with you. I hope that we can nar- 
row somewhat the areas of disagreement that we have in reference to 
Latin American policy, particularly in connection with two things: 
First, this military aid program, which I am inclined to think is too 
wasteful in too many ways; and second, the policy of following some 
procedures and programs that I think are slowing up rather than ad- 
vancing what I call the need for greater democracy throughout many 

arts of South America. Irrespective of our differences, they are 

onest ones, and I respect and admire your independence of judg- 
ment and your loyalty to your convictions, and I shall look forward 
to the next meeting of my subcommittee when we will go into these 
matters in greater detail. 

Thank you very much. 

We stand in recess subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 


Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m. in room 318, 

Se Office Building, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
residing. 

A Present : Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Sparkman, Mans- 

field, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Aiken. 

The Cuairman. The meeting will please come to order. 

This morning the Committee on Foreign Relations will receive 
the testimony of Hon. Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

The Governor has been asked to give the committee his views on 
inter-American relations, and he has just come from Puerto Rico to 
do so; and I must say that we are very grateful to him for being here. 

Governor, it is a great pleasure to welcome you before this com- 
mittee. You appear as a distinguished citizen, both of the United 
States and of the Commonwealth. Members of the committee are 
not unfamiliar with your work in Puerto Rico. We have heard re- 
ports of the magnificent progress of the Commonwealth in recent 
years. Some of us have had the pleasure of visiting the island and 
of seeing the evidence of this progress on every hand. 

Mainlanders and islanders alike have come a long way in mutual 
understanding, mutual appreciation, and mutual help during the past 
ae century while Puerto Rico has been associated with the United 

States. 

I believe that the achievements of this association, as well as the 
irritations—for there have been irritations from time to time—can 
teach us a great deal about inter-American relations as a whole. 

You, Governor, have lived through this half century of association. 
You have had much to do with developing the ties between the United 
States and Puerto Rico on the basis of equality and independence. 
We believe your experience can be valuable to our understanding of 
the broader progress of the hemispheric relations. That is why we 
asked you to be with us. 

We are delighted to have you here today. Please proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LUIS MUNOZ-MARIN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Governor Munoz Marin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I wish to thank the chairman especially for his very kind words in 
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welcoming me here this morning, and for his reference to the fine 
relations existing between the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, a Com- 
monwealth composed of citizens of the United States, and the United 
States as a whole. 

Let me first express my appreciation for the honor conferred on me 
by this committee in wishing to hear my views on a policy that I be- 
lieve is of great moment to ‘the United States, of greater importance 
than is sometimes attributed to it. I am gr ateful, too, to the people 
and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is because of what Puerto 
Rico has accomplished, and, even more, what it has envisaged, that my 
appearance here may be of some small use. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PUERTO RICO’S EXPERIENCES 


I do not profess to be an expert on Latin America. I only hope 
sometime in the not too distant future to become an expert on Puerto 
Rico. The experience of Puerto Rico, however, I believe is in itself 

salient to the problems and policies that your committee has under 
consideration. For Puerto Rico is a kind of microcosm of the hemi- 
sphere itself. In working together to create the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Congress of the United States and the people of 
Puerto Rico have started a new constitutional concept in the United 
States system and a new political departure in the Americas as a 
whole. The Puerto Rico Commonwealth has been described by Chief 
Justice Warren as “perhaps the most important constitutional de- 
velopment in the United States in this century.” 


NATIONALISM BYPASSED BY PUERTO RICO 


However, in viewing this political development against the back- 
ground of Latin America, it should be emphasized that what it can 
contribute is not its particular form of association.. No one expects 
that Latin American countries would want to associate themselves 
with the United States or with each other in the manner chosen by 
Puerto Rico. What is important is that Puerto Rico has made ¢ 
breakthrough from nationalism. It has bypassed nationalism. The 
hemisphere today finds itself tossed and turned by the currents of 
nationalism. Yet the way to greater union, greater power, and greater 
prosperity for all inevitably lies beyond any sea of sovereignty or 
spirit of unadulterated nationalism. I’m afraid there will never be 
a postnuclear world for us to live in unless we can somehow attain a 
postnationalist world. 

The political significance of Puerto Rico is not, as I say, in its 
literal form but rather in the reminder that political creativeness was 
not exhausted when the now aging forms of sovereignty and of fed- 
eralism were devised. In a world that seems to be each day more un- 
balanced as between its scientific progress and its political ‘structures, 
this may be a reminder that politics need not Jone all hope of cate hing 
up with modernity. It may suggest reappraisals, although along en- 
tirely different lines from” the ones that we have followed. U pon 
leaving the barren shores of colonialism, Puerto Rico decided to 
bypass, the turbulent waters of nationalism altogether. 
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EXPRESSION OF NATIONALISM IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


One does not have to look around the world much to come to the 
inescapable conclusion that the more authoritarian the government, 
the more nationalistic its behavior. In Latin America we have an 
often undervalued counterbalance to that in the natural spirit of 
democracy and freedom that all Hispanic, all Iberian people possess. 
Too often it is throttled into temporary voicelessness by ambitious 
and unscrupulous leaders, but it is always there and I am glad to 
note that recently it has made very much progress, and has been very 
much in the ascendancy. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD ENCOURAGE DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


It would serve the interests of the United States if it took greater 
‘are to encourage this inherent will toward free institutions. There 
needs to be some greater distinction than in the past between the 
United States attitude toward friendly peoples with friendly demo- 
cratic governments and friendly people with tyrannical governments 
that find it to their interest to play along with the United States. 

I do not mean that the United States could intervene in the internal 
affairs of any Latin American country or that it should decide for 
its neighbors what form of government they shall have. This, of 
course, would not be proper, nor to the best interests of the United 
States. It is a matter of degree, and the degree is most important. 
Nobody can deny this country the right to exercise its own freedom 
to determine and demonstrate what neighbors it feels enthusiastic 
about and what neighbors are subject to a minimum amenity. When 


you give the same consideration to dictators and tyrants as to proven 
democrats you cannot help but discourage democracy. 


ACHIEVING A GREATER ECONOMIC EQUALIZATION IN THE AMERICAS 


In the field of economic development, it is the hope of many of 
us, in the States and in Latin America, that the United States will 
develop a vital policy, as distinguished from a merely friendly and 
well-wishing one, for Latin America, to which Latin Teena should 
respond wholeheartedly. This would be a policy that would have 
validity even if Russian communism did not exist, and that conse- 
quently will have greater validity because Russian communism does 
exist. We should set for ourselves, both North and South, the urgent 
goal—urgent though it may take years—of reasonably diminishing 
the tremendous gap between the standards of living prevailing in the 
United States and those prevailing over enormous areas of Latin 
America. The process of equalization will be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. In the United States, 170 million people live on about $400 
billion. In Latin America 180 million people live on $50 billion. 
More people—one-eighth as much money. The whole Western Hemi- 
sphere is a distinct house in the village of the world. Yet by the 
figures you have just heard it must be evident that, no matter how 
friendly the prevailing sentiments, it is a house divided—not yet a 
house divided against itself, but certainly it is a house divided against 
its own best interests—against the unity that it will be increasingly 
needing. 
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A greater economic equalization is an end to which the United 
States and Latin America must contribute energetically, not only in 
money and resources, but in the understanding of a long-range pur- 
pose, with a clear, short-range advantage. 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA AND ATTENTION 
IT RECEIVES IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The complaint is heard that the United States devotes much more 
attention and much more economic resource to other regions of eco- 
nomic scarcity than to Latin America. 

Is this because the region is considered of relatively minor im- 
portance to the security of the United States and to the maintenance 
of the peace of the world? Obviously not. In peacetime the United 
States economic machine could hardly run at any level that could 
be called prosperity without the natural resources of its southern 
neighbors—the tin, copper, oil, and so forth, that Latin America 
supplies. In wartime the situation becomes many times more acute. 
Countless examples could be given of the importance of Latin America 
to the economy and the security of the whole continent. 

Certainly, the importance of Latin America to the United States 
is out of proportion to the comparative aid and attention it receives. 
Why? Is public opinion in the United States unacquainted with this 
massive fact? Probably. But can the same be said of the leaders 
of public opinion? I believe not. What, then, is the explanation? 
oo explanation, I fear, is a form of thinking that takes the following 
ines: 

“Yes, Latin America is of great importance in peace or war, but 
we can count on it anyway. They are our friends and neighbors. 
They are as much against Communist despotism as we are. We can 
take them for granted. Of course, we should and do help them, 
but the situation in other parts of the world is more urgent.” 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND UNITED STATES AID TO NEIGHBORING COUNTRIES 


On the countries that make up the Asian fringe of Russia, the 
United States has spent some hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
Soviet Government has spent the bulk of its foreign aid in that same 
area. 

Latin America is on the fringe of the United States. More than 
that, it is an increasingly important part of America, and I mean 
the hemisphere when I say America—a word so often used to signify 
less than the whole continent and archipelagoes named after Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUERTO RICO 


Now let’s see where the example of Puerto Rico’s development can 
be applied in any concrete and vital program for correcting the im- 
balance of prosperity in our hemispheric house. Puerto Rico is small, 
densely populated, and almost totally lacking in natural resources 
aside from land. It is also a democracy in excellent operating con- 
dition. Its people are racially and culturally a Latin American 
people—Latin Americans who are good citizens of the United States. 
In 17 years—but really mostly since the end of World War II—its 
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economic development has been most heartening. Net income in terms 
of constant dollars has more than doubled. It has today a standard 
of living which, although still far from that of the United States as 
a whole, is at the head of practically all Latin America and in ad- 
vance of most European countries—about $2,500 yearly per family. 
A few years back 35 percent of the families had incomes of less than 
$300 a year. Now only 3 percent of the families are at that level of 
intolerable poverty. 










ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY PUERTO RICO 






It has three important advantages: what is equivalent to a cus- 
toms union with the United States, the receipt of grants-in-aid some- 

what larger than the smaller countries in Latin America receive in 
equivalent kinds of aid, and the spiritual energy and drive that a 

good working democracy provides for a freedom-loving people. 

These advantages are no doubt important. But they do no more than 
compensate for the lack of fuels and raw materials, the scarcity of 

land in relation to population, the insular geography. 

Most regions of Latin America have abundant waterpower, ample : 
fuel, tremendous expanses of land open to population and cultivation, : 
many foods and raw materials. The disadvantage of about one-third | 
of their goods not having free entry into the United States market 
has been partly offset by the trade agreements legislation and I firmly 
believe that these barriers should be still further lowered. The great 
and difficult idea of a Latin American common market or of regional 
common markets leaping as many political boundaries as possible 
deserves and needs greater support from the United States. 
















NECESSITY OF BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 












A certain sector of economic development must be carried out by 
the various home governments, another by private enterprise. Our 
own experience has taught that any doctrinaire demarcation of each 
sphere needs to be avoided. Don’t declare either public or private 
intiative sacred, but only declare freedom to be a creed. Every 
society has its own convictions, conditions, prejudices, and conclusions 
about what type of development belongs in each sphere, or what in- 
dividual undertakings belong in each. It would seem, however, that 
in countries that recognize free enterprise—that is in the Western 
World generally—a large proportion of economic growth must come 
from that source. But if it is important that determinations as to 
this should be based on practical reasons and not on reasons of doc- 
trine in an emerging economy, then surely the assisting government— 
the United States—must also avoid the appearance of tying its help 
to an insistence on any dogma. 

In Puerto Rico the development program has been carried out under 
a government that has no political obligations to owners of capital 
other than treating them fairly, scrupulously keeping its agreements 
with them, and protecting the legitimate expectations under which 
the free determination to invest capital is carried out. We are com- 
mitted to a fight to abolish poverty. We have had no obligation of 
any kind to conclude that a large part of that fight must be waged 
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through private initiative. Yet we concluded that that was the way 
to do it. We started out by building and operating government fac- 
tories. We soon realized that the government would never have 
enough money to establish all the industrial enterprises needed to 
put the Puerto Rican people on their feet, unless it was willing to tax 
the population to intolerable limits. We also realized that an under- 
developed country needs not only capital but know-how and that this 
is not to be purchased simply by high salaries paid to technicians— 
because know-how is not just technique—but that it comes as part of a 
package with the investment of funds by persons and companies deter- 
niined to make the investment a successful one. 

In other words, we did not make private enterprise a sacred cow, 
but a productive and contented one. 

I believe this distinction is very important in Latin America and 
probably in the underdeveloped areas of the world generally. The 
experience with colonialism and imperialism which accompanied capi- 
talism into Asia and Africa was not a happy one for the peoples there. 
Even in Latin America former policies of the United States Govern- 
ment have left a sediment of memory that can be very easily stirred into 
a sense of grievance to be exploited by political forces. 

Since private investment must carry the ball for the bulk of de- 
velopment, and since it is easy to stir suspicion against it, as a device 
inimical to local justice and loca] interests, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that the United States or the developed Western Powers avoid 
seeming to try to ram a doctrine down the throats of those who wish 
to receive their aid. 


SUCCESS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN PUERTO RICO 


The program in Puerto Rico has proven how well private enter- 
prise can function in bringing a to what had been considered a 
hopeless situation, if the people believe in it as a respectable and effli- 
cient tool and are not asked to accept it as a doctrine partaking of the 
nature of the sacrosanct. More than 500 factories have been opened 
in Puerto Rico in the last few years. Several hundred million dol- 
lars in new capital have been invested, mostly by private enterprise— 
Puerto Rican and United States private enterprise, and a little from 
other countries. This has been done under the auspices of a govern- 
ment which is not suspected of being beholden to any improper in- 
fluence or control by mere property interests, and with the enthusias- 
tic support, through free election after free election, of substantial 
majorities of the people. 


UNITED STATES-U. S. 8. R. COMPETITION TO ASSIST UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


In competing with Russia to assist the underdeveloped areas, the 
United States labors under one great handicap that Americans do not 
realize because they have grown accustomed to it. Let me elucidate: 

In a democracy, there must be a record of the reasons for arriving 
at a decision to aid other countries. The Russians, because of the kind 
of government that Russia has, need no such record. They can pre- 
tend, with naught but opinion and precedent to dispute them, that 
every ruble they give is out of the goodness and generosity of the 
Soviet heart. 
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The United States, as a democracy must do, records the arguments 
that lead to its decisions. And the record contains the emphasized 
and reemphasized assertion that aid policies are proposed to serve the 
selfish interest of the United States. This, in turn, is made known to 


the peoples of the world by the free press and by the propagandists 
of totalitarianism. 


ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 


Now, as a Puerto Rican and as a citizen of the United States fa- 
miliar, I believe, with the spirit of the American people, I would like 
to question this. I do not believe that selfishness is a notable in- 
gredient of American character. I believe that the American peo- 
ple are generous, that they take a real interest in their neighbors, that 
they are endowed with a spirit of sensible idealism. I believe this 
has been shown in many ways, many times. But for some peculiar 
reason there seems to be a certain feeling of shame about this, shame 
of not being “practical,” shame in using money in ways that may not 
be considered basically motivated by selfishness. It is a most pecu- 
liar trait of a most generous people, and it makes for misunderstand- 
ing throughout the world of the aims and policies of the United 
States. I would earnestly recommend to the Congress, to the schools, 
to the universities of the United States, that each ‘do something in its 
own sphere to make the American people feel more natural in their 
goodness. Let us cease to pretend that the American people are ex- 
traordinarily hardheaded in order to hide the altogether creditable 
fact that they are decently kindhearted. 

Thank you. 


PUERTO RICAN EXPERIENCE AS A LATIN AMERICAN PRECEDENT 


The CHatmrman. Governor, we thank you very much indeed for 
this interesting and educational paper you have read to us. 

You have no objection, I hope, to our asking questions for further 
elucidation, because we are very much interested in the progress 
through the past decade or so which Puerto Rico has accomplished. 
Much of what we have learned may be helpful to Latin American 
countries in general. 

I would like to ask if you think the experience of Puerto Rico could 
be valuable as a precedent in planning for the countries of Latin 
America. 

Governor Munoz. I think, Senator, that it can be of real value, 
economically. 

The fact that with such little resources we have been able to ac- 
complish the development that we have accomplished, shows that in 
countries having much greater resources, a similarly rapid develop- 
ment can take place , 

Of course, we have certain advantages, as I pointed out, in a free 
market in the United States, which will distinguish us from Latin 
American Republics; but after all, two-thirds of the goods that come 
into the United States from Latin America are on the free list, and 
a third of the articles that do pay duties have been benefited by the 
lowering of those duties in the last 20 or 22 years through the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act. 
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Then, most Latin American countries have vast expanses of land, 
mines, fuels, resources that we have not got. They have a disadvan- 
tage, and that is the extreme nationalism that prevails, that generally 
prevails among them, and that keeps them too much separated from 
each other. That is why I have said that the policy of the United 
States, of course, obviously should not be such as to intervene in the 
internal affairs of any of these countries, and does not now, but the 
policy of the United States should be to encourage a greater union, 
a lesser spirit of division among them. If that were successful to 
any degree, I think the development, the economic development, of 
Latin America could be much greater. 

The CuHarrman. I take it you mean you have to consider each in- 
dividual case separately and that you cannot generalize as to prin- 
ciples which apply to all of the Latin American countries because, 
as an example, Puerto Rico has a certain additional advantage which 
the other countries would not have. But that alone would not ac- 
count for the success of one and failure of another. 

Governor Munoz. I do not say that the Latin American countries 
have failed but that development—— 

The Cuarrman. The natural resources of different countries have 
to be taken into consideration. I suppose that is one of the greatest 
difficulties. 


MOTIVATION FOR UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 


Would you not agree to the principle that Americans always feel 
we are not aiding other countries out of kindness and goodness of 
heart, but are doing it because it is to our own advantage as well as 
our neighbors ? 

Governor Munoz. I don’t think the American people should hide 
the fact that they are kind. Being kind does not mean that you do 
not defend your legitimate interests, but a great motivation in the 
attitude of the American people to the world is a fellow feeling, a 
feeling of duty toward one’s fellow man; it is a feeling of greater 
unity in mankind than national borders would seem to define. 


DETERIORATION OF RELATIONS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


The Cuarrman. Of course relations between our own country and 
foreign countries differ in different cases; but what do you think of 
the reports which we hear occasionally in the press that inter-Amer- 
ican relations are deteriorating and that there is a growing animosity 
toward the United States in Latin America? In your opinion, is 
there a basis for that feeling ? 

Governor MuNoz. I would say, Senator, that the feeling through- 
out the United States and Latin America is much better and much 
more understanding now than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
However, it may be suffering some deterioration because of their 
feeling that they are not being paid as much attention as their posi- 
tion in the hemisphere, as the closest neighbors and friends of the 
United States, would warrant. 

No doubt in some instances that feeling is not justified and it prob- 
ably is in some other instances. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 
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I know my colleagues have questions they want to ask. 
I shall call on Mr. Fulbright first. 
Senator Futsrieut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Governor, I would like to congratulate you on an extremely inter- 
esting and thoughtful statement. I particularly like your observation 
in the early part of it about sovereignty and nationalism, and also 
your comments emphasizing the importance of our not appearing 
to tie our help to an insistence on any dogma, and your statements 
about the concept of private aan oy and government. 
I think you stated that very well. 


QUESTION OF COMMONWEALTH STATUS FOR OTHER TERRITORIES 





The question of your Commonwealth’s status has interested me 
very much. As you know, every year we have had discussions of what 
should be done about other areas, such as Hawaii and Alaska. I have 
been converted by the experience of Puerto Rico to the idea that the 
Commonwealth status is a very sensible and effective one, and have 
urged it for the other areas; but they seem unwilling to accept it. 

oting the great success of Puerto Rico, 1 have always been puz- 
zled that Hawaii, for example, is unwilling to accept Commonwealth 
status. I think the Puerto Rican experience justifies our faith in the 
commonwealth system. But I believe that too many people feel that 
you personally, Mr. Mujioz, had so much to do with that success while 
Hawaii might not have anyone like yourself and so might not be able 
to succeed. 

Do you suppose that theory is supportable? 

Governor Munoz. No; I do not think so. The line of political 
thought and development in Hawaii, so far as I understand it, has 
been completely different from the line of political thought and devel- 
opment in Puerto Rico. 

I was going to say, when Senator Green asked me as to the applica- 
tion of experience in Puerto Rico to other countries, he was referring 
especially to the Latin American countries, that, economically, the 
experience can be useful for the reasons I generally expressed. 

owever, politically I don’t think Puerto Rico offers a pattern to 
be copied by Latin America or other areas. Its political development, 
its history, has been very different, although it comes from the same 
racial background and from the same cultural background as Latin 
American countries generally. However, its historical experience has 
been quite different. 

What the political development in Puerto Rico could mean is the 
fact that there is creativeness, political creativeness in the world, be- 
cause this is a completely new status. It is a completely new attitude 
toward political freedom. 

I would not want any Latin American country to believe that I 
was trying to hold up Puerto Rico as an example, so that they should 
also become associated free states or commonwealths of the United 
States, because they are used to another kind of thinking. 

They are still in the midst—one could sometimes say in the throes— 
of the ideas of sovereignty and nationalism, which Pants Rico, be- 
cause of its historical experience, I think, has bypassed. I think the 
whole world must get heroes sooner or later the idea that Puerto 
21436—58——25 
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Rico has bypassed. So'I would not set it up as a model; but I do think 
that it induces the thought that there are new political forms to be 
considered, new political creations, not like the one in Puerto Rico, 
but as applicable to each particular case as the one in Puerto Rico 
to the Puerto Rican case. 


ECONOMIC FEDERATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Futsrienr. Have you considered the idea of a form of fed- 
eration among all the Latin American countries, at least applying 
the idea of economic freedom, such as the European nations are strug- 
gling to form? The Latin American countries might well form a sim- 
ilar kind of unit. 

Frankly, it is difficult to find the right words to express that con- 
cept, because it is new; but I would like to know if you have given 
any thought to such an idea. 

Dontaaee Munoz. Well, I think that if some kind of a common 
market or some kind of a group of regional markets can be developed 
along similar lines as in Europe, it will end up—but I think not 
within one generation, by any means—in a closer political union. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you think that would be a good thing? 

Governor Munoz. I think it would be a good thing if the whole 
hemisphere arrived at a political unity under a new form, because 
under the old forms, it would not seem possible. 


LOWERING OF TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Futsricutr. You pointed out the restrictions on trade, var- 
ious forms of tariffs, and quotas such as we have in the sugar busi- 
ness, and you said that it would be well to lower these barriers. Would 
such lowering be a part of the idea 

Governor Munoz. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Futerient. Of incentive and benefit ? 

Governor MuNoz. Part of the economic development in Latin 
America would be not only loans, not only aids to Government, or 
loans to enterprises, part of it is making commerce as free as pos- 
sible. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you feel we should move in that direction 
as rapidly as we can ? 

Governor Munoz. I do. 


UNITED STATES’ DOCTRINAIRE APPROACH ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator Fursricut. I would like to elaborate on this statement 
which you made: 

It is of paramount importance that the United States or the Western Powers 
avoid seeming to try to ram a doctrine down the throats of those who wish 
to receive their aid. 

What did you have in mind in that statement? Is there any evi- 
dence that that has been attempted? I just wondered what you meant 
by that. 

Governor Muxoz. Well, I think there is insistence on, or too much 
emphasis on private enterprise in talk about aid and about stimulat- 
ing development, so that it sounds as if it were a question of doctrine 
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and not a question that private enterprise is an efficient tool for de- 
velopment. That is what I meant. 

Senator Futsricur. Can you give us an example? I take it that 
you know of instances in which we have created that impression, and 
I just woftflered if you cared to be more specific. 

Governor MuNXoz. Well, if I could be more specific it would not 
be so serious. It is a general pervading repeated idea that I think is 
based on the fact that it has been so successful in the States and cer- 
tainly it has been successful in Puerto Rico, and we are all for it. 
But we may easily fall into the habit of thinking that it would be 
sine qua non, and other peoples don’t necessarily believe that. 

Senator Futsrienr. Do you mean that this is not an objection in 
our relations with Puerto Rico, but an observation which pertains to 
other parts of Latin America ? 

Governor Munoz. Oh, no. In Puerto Rico there has been no such 
thing. In Puerto Rico we started our own industrialization program 
by establishing directly government-operated factories and certainly 
since the Commonwealth had not been established then, the Federal 
Government had large authority in Puerto Rico and could have pre- 
vented it, and did not prevent it. 

We became convinced by our own experience that that was not the 
way to do it, and then we switched over to a very broad program of 
stimulating private investment. But, you see, we were never faced 
with the idea that it was a doctrine that had to be followed. We were 
allowed to try it in our own way and then change our mind because 
of our own experience. 

Senator FunsricHr. So you think that we have not been too in- 
sistent upon private investment as a sacred cow in Puerto Rico, but 

that perhaps we have been insistent in other areas / 

' Governor Munoz. The cow in Puerto Rico is not sacred, just a very 
gzood—— 

Senator Fu.sriewr. A very good animal? 

Governor Munoz. Yes. 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD DEMOCRACIES AND TOWARD 
DICTATORSHIPS 


Senator Futsricutr. You also said that: 


There needs to be some greater distinction than in the past between the United 
States attitude toward friendly peoples with friendly democratic governments 
and friendly people with tyrannical governments * * * 

That is a difficult problem to deal with. I notice in the press we 
have been criticized on the ground that we gave far larger grants to 
Argentina under Peron than we have given recently under his suc- 
cessor; that does seem to be a rather strange circumstance, because | 
am confident that it is not an economic policy of the United States to 
encourage dictators. 

Would you care to elaborate a bit on that observation? Is Argen- 
tina the type of case you had in mind in making that statement ’ 

Governor MuNoz. That just happened that way once. 

Generally speaking, the attitude of the United States toward the 
Peron government was no different from that to any other. Perhaps 
it was somewhat more hostile to the Peron government than to other 
dictatorships. 
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What I have in mind is: the Latin American people love freedom— 
o- just have not gotten around to knowing how to organize it as 
well as other peoples, but they love freedom. They have the greatest 
— for the dignity of the individual. Dictatorships arise among 
them. 

The United States must maintain, let us say, official relationships 
with every country in the hemisphere. The United States, as I view 
it, cannot lay itself open to the charge that they are interfering with 
the internal affairs of any country in the hemisphere, and still all 
countries deserve the respect of the United States and of the American 
people, as peoples, as countries—but some governments deserve more 
respect and some governments deserve less respect. 

should think that béing careful to treat the dictatorial govern- 
ments in a different manner from the way in which the democratic 
governments are treated, would be of very great help to strengthen 
the development of democracy in Latin America. 

By that, I don’t mean to say that you stop recognizing them, be- 
cause there must be dealings with every country in the hemisphere. 
I don’t mean to say that our planes will be forbidden to land on their 
airfields or anything of that sort. But—you know how human beings 
do—they don’t go around fighting everybody, but they show their 
respect for those they respect, and show their lack of respect for those 
that they don’t. 

I think that the policy in regard to these dictatorial governments 
in Latin America dou show that clear differentiation more than it 
sometimes does. 

Senator Fursrient. I agree with you; but I sometimes find it diffi- 
cult, and I know our people do, to carry out that differentiation. Asa 
practical operation it is a very difficult thing to do; is it not ? 

Governor MuNoz. Yes. 


PUERTO RICO’S TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Fu.isricut. I have often wondered if, because of its out- 
standing success in this field, Puerto Rico could not be a great school 
for the rest of the Latin American area to show how to develop and 
deal with effective democratic processes. 

Governor MuNoz. Well, we have our technical assistance program 
which is in cooperation with the Federal Government, with the ICA, 
and as a matter of fact I would like to*put on the record my memo- 
randum to the White House in which the Commonwealth proposes to 
step up the technical assistance program in Puerto Rico for the benefit 
of other areas, even at the added expense of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have the memorandum with you? 

Governor Munoz. Yes, I have it with me. 

Senator Fursricnt. Mr. Chairman, I suggest this memorandum be 
accepted as a part of the record. I would like to see it. 

I wonder if you could summarize it very briefly at this time. 

Governor Munoz. I have it here. 
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(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 
OCTOBER 23, 1957. 
To: Maxwell M. Rabb, Secretary to the Cabinet, White House. 
From : Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. 


Background 


Ever since the inception of the United States technical assistance program, 
Puerto Rico has offered its facilities as a training center, not a beneficiary. 
Even before Congress earmarked funds for the original program, the Puerto 
Rican Government appropriated money out of its own budget to set up an office 
to run the program in coordination with the United States. In recent years, the 
program has operated in Puerto Rico under a joint 3-year agreement with ICA. 
The Commonwealth is now contributing in the neighborhood of $400,000 yearly 
in money and services. The United States contribution goes mainly into travel 
and subsistence payments to all trainees. Over 4,200 persons from over 100 
countries have visited the island since 1950. 

Puerto Rico, also at its own initiative, is contributing to the State Depart- 
ment’s international educational exchange program. Nearly 500 leaders from 
50 countries have made observations in our Commonwealth under arrangements 
with the State Department. An increasing number of African and Asiatic lead- 
ers have come, especially after the Vice President’s African trip, to study our 
recent developments in industry, health, housing, and education. The Com- 
monwealth is contributing approximately $100,000 in money and services to this 
program. 

Significance 

The Commonwealth is proud in sharing, at its own initiative, in these excel- 
lent United States ventures in international understanding. The results have 
decidedly proved that Puerto Rico is eminently suited to show underdeveloped 
countries how new technological and industrial skills can be adapted to a low- 
income society to bring about a rapid rise in living standards under an effec- 
tive functional democracy, deeply respectful of human and individual rights. 
The program in Puerto Rico has generated much good will and understanding of 
basic United States policies toward countries in development throughout the 
world. It has demonstrated that the United States can deal with people of 
different cultural background, with great respect for its values and constant 
and effective support to its aspirations. To all foreign visitors, the Common 
wealth is a vivid and tangible refutation of Red charges of United States 
imperialism and colonialism. 


Proposal 


In view of the above cited results the Commonwealth government is deeply 
desirous of widening the scope of Puerto Rico’s contribution to these programs. 
Not only can we make the necessary arrangements to increase our facilities for 
training and observation in order to receive a larger number of visitors from 
all areas. We are also ready to break into new grounds by starting a systematic 
program of workshops, seminars, and conferences especially designed to make 
available, in an effective way, our experience in housing, health, economic de- 
velopment, and industry, among other major fields. It would be highly advisable 
if, under direct instructions from the President, top ICA and State Department’s 
representatives of the above cited United States programs would meet with 
Commonwealth representatives, preferably in Puerto Rico, to reexamine our 
contribution and the proposed fields of expansion in order to determine what 
additional fiscal and administrative assistance may be needed. We fully under- 
stand that, because of budgetary considerations, the Federal Government may 
find difficulties in increasing its financial share, convenient as that may be to 
the expansion of the programs. In this connection, I want to assure the Presi- 
dent that the Commonwealth government is willing and eager to increase its 
fiscal contribution. We regard Puerto Rico’s participation in these two basic 
United States programs as a service which we are rendering to our association 
with the American Union, and as a duty, gladly fulfilled, to our common citizen- 
ship, in these troubled times in world affairs. 
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COOPERATIVE NATURE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Governor MuXoz. The technical assistance program was initiated in 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is not at the receiving end of the program, 
it is a cooperative program with the Federal Government, and it 
started upon our own initiative. I am proud to say that we appropri- 
ated money for the technical assistance program a few months before 
Congress did, because we thought we could be of help in this; there 
were so many things in which the Federal Government had been of 
great help to Puerto Rico, that we thought, well, here is one place 
where we can do something and we want to do it and we want to have 
- satisfaction, even if in a token way, of paying part of the expenses 
of it. 


PARTICIPANTS IN PUERTO RICO’S TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


So, it was proposed to the President of the United States, President 
Truman at that time, and it was established and began functioning 
about 1951. Since then, almost 5,000 trainees and v isitors have come 
to Puerto Rico through this technical assistance program. 

Senator Futsricut. From where? 

Governor Munoz. From all over the world. About half of them 
from Latin America, the other half from Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
Even from the United States, I might add, which is no underdevel- 
‘ d area; but those that go from the United States—there have beer 

out 300 from the United States—are the ones who will then go to 
otae places on missions of this program, and especially to Latin 
America. By going to Puerto Rico they get a better hang of how to 
deal with this kind of an operation. 

There have been from the Argentine, 13; from Bolivia, 110; Brazil, 
136; Colombia, 119; Costa Rica, 185; Chile, 93; El Salvador, 280: 
Honduras, 158; : Uruguay, 38. 

Then, from the Caribbean area: Antigua, 35; Aruba, 2; Barbados, 
29; British Guiana, 37; British Honduras, 35: Guadeloupe, 68; Ja- 
maica, 91. 

I am just combing over them. 

From the Near East, Africa, and South Asia: Algeria, 1; Belgian 
Congo, 4; Ceylon, 7; Egypt, 49; Ethiopia, 10; India, 70; Ir an, 45; 
Ivory Coast, he Lebanon, 5; Liberia, 17; and so forth. 

Then, from the Philippines there have been a very large number. 

Senator Futsricut. There have been a very large number frem th 
Philippines? 

Governor Munoz. Yes, 213. 
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roe following memorandum was subsequently submitted for the 


record 


:) 


Number of technical cooperation participants and visitors that came to Puerto 


Rico from May 1950 to November 30, 1957 


A. Latin America: 
a eo toe ot eee ws Se cdte nen arta ee 


20. 


- Dominican Republic__________ son nitwie © oraiiga ecdarcas tos uce cota ae eee 
. Beuador......- eleva womens co asbasaee e-eaaihde Weeeeetendee nee ieee eee 

. El Salvador— ee helenae eae es aoe rent ee 
. Guatemala__-___- eee a ote oka a ane ee 


. Honduras______ : 7 : — : er 
ee 7 : ees - ee ee ee 
. Nicaragua__ es oar 

. Panama. .....-- Raa pees ; eee 
. Paraguay-__-_-_- epee i ee ane =e eee 
ee oe Fs ee ee ee fe : 

19. 


Uruguay-_-_--_- 
Venezuela___ 


B. Caribbean area: 


1. seen, British West Indies.........-....... ss : as 
2. Aruba, Netherlands Antilles___.._._______.____- ; © EE ae 
8. Barbados, British West Indies_______~_- ar Sidhe eagle ncihg!\. | 
le nn SI Serre a te a eR ie S ae 
1 oe er oe eee pee rE Nae 
6. Curacao, Netherlands Antilles__._____ Bi hn gy ee eee 
7. Sees (RC EEE’ WG. SINCIONE 5 no een Bee eee 
er nh oe er ae ee ee 
9. Grenada, British West Indies.___....._.________- rei oe Soe <2 ie 
10. Guadeloupe, British West Indies... 2 ee 
11. Jamaica, British West Indies.__.____________-_-_-- se oe Oe ear ace 
12: oes, Brite Weat - Indies.......-..-.c.=.--_. a 
1h, See, (terttie. WONG BUOIOR cn 
14. Nevis, British West Indies_______~ ae cape ee eee 
15. Saba, Netherlands Antilles_________.______- horn aide RE a Taal a 
76; Bt. Weeeie Deere: Werk Git... on bcd ck ene 
17. Bt. Lue, British: Weet Indies... <. ......._.- = fle 7 
16. Ot. Bere, reereeteeme Sri... =~ eee 
to. Oe eee eee West snow. ee 
pRB Eien RET ak late 248 eal Rita a nr er Sei a ee a 
Stee, ee Veet Tier... oo ee 
2 Peiaiges Brite Weet. Indies: ....2--.2-~1.c--i- pe ee 


©. Near East, Africa, and South Asia: 


I al cas nw as oh ie a coeenng et oe ca 
Ye aR a BR eceec seed Sgr eS a eS 


yp : 
a lens ine Boe ie spa age ee nse eed oe ee aegis 


Peeeoe Cameroons..... .....-.._...-._. See ee Lies i 


| ee Oe ot ea ae eee tee 23 (5 SE ae 
Pi tte as Slee Sse See eee 
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Number of technical cooperation participants and visitors that came to Puerto 
Rico from May 1950 to November 30, 1957—Continued 


©. Near Kast, Africa, and South Asia—Continued 


9. India ___ 


14. Jordan__ 


18. Libya___ 
19. Madagas 
20. Nepal__- 
21. Nigeria _ 
22. Northern 


IN site edhe ipraps eg orate cnctas es ge es ec tawees oes wg cn cites gnats Rigs eapan til rte didhihe tee Geral 


BIND So oie ec nna cla ceed canada ed ane aiads vaaiecaiaeéiiadlid 


Sah eons 2 he apg papa a ieee ere rere a 
I I Seo aa ak as ene micniomecdesedecd 


25. Syria _- 


26. Tanganyika __________ Sond bik ak aa es edhe pia eo en oc heat tetas ok 


. Australia 


. Burma _- 


, ne I 


5. Guam__-— 


SI Sl ee a ane ea cin Te tea 


82 

Far 
1 
2 
OTE hie eo od lie bnca ptaembabe. : 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


tea a le A ali lt in he i ES ila Sl 


11. New Guinea___________- 


Nee ie a ei a a siedlde Mi oapiamenmnanantereeabanes 


13. Philippin 

14. Thailand 
E. Europe: 
. Belgium_ 
. Denmark 
. England_ 
France__ 
Germany 
Holland 
. Iceland 
Italy .-- 
. Portugal 
10. Spain —_ 
11. Sweden _ 
12. Yugoslav 


OO nA OU ym Oo NS 


I ses dade ls earalr yp tphtsn mcs wha cm ton ora stn pels lion ict eg eo gone Uli AS ths a tpn ets an 


A ee asa unpre aero Rania 


F. China, Indochina: 


1. China -. 
2. Formosa 


I Soo) ee Tk Se gicidags oni ade hw rermncen oer eaeaniee 


G. Canada ___.- 


H. Virgin Islands________ - OS SE et ee ee ee Se Se ee eee 
I. United States 


70 
45 

8 
16 


_ 
CNrRONAIOOH 


— — 
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Number of technical cooperation participants and visitors that came to Puerto 
Rico from May 1950 to November 30, 1957—Continued 


SUMMARY 


OE LS EAT — NR PL TT MOE LEE LILLIA Ty RR 2, 242 


Caribbean area 649 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia 366 
Far East 530 
Europe 80 
China, Indochina 107 
Canada 6 
TF ee ee een ee need eee Oe kaa eae 11 
United States______- LOM EFC ee tl as Oe ee Se Ler ee 337 


Subtotal 4, 328 
More than one visit 24 


Total (from 106 countries) t 4, 352 
DURATION OF, AND TYPE OF PARTICIPANTS IN, TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsriaut. How long do they ordinarily stay there in 
Puerto Rico? 

Governor MuxXoz. There are different programs, the short programs, 
maybe a week; long programs, maybe as much as 2 years. 

Senator Futsriaut. Two years? 

Governor Munoz. Yes. 

Senator Futsriautr. That sounds like a very important program. 

Governor Munoz. These are trainees, but there is also another 
group, that is, visitors, government people, distinguished government 
leaders, writers, intellectuals and so forth. 


VALUE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


This is the program that I proposed to President Eisenhower last 
fall be extended, including my offer that the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico would be glad to put up more of its own money. We are putting 
up about $400,000 on it now, It is very successful in two things: 

First, it is directly successful in helping these people who are in- 
terested in seeing how development is taking place in Puerto Rico, 
including public administration which goes with economic develop- 
ment, sanitation, labor-management. relations, the stimulation. of 
private investment in new industry. 

But, second, besides that, these visitors have an opportunity of 
seeing’ how the association between Puerto Rico and the United States 
on the close basis of common citizenship has produced a good relation- 
ship, produced a new political creation in the relationships of people. 

I think that both purposes are very good and they are being suc- 
cessfully served; so that is why I requested the opportunity to put 
into the record my memorandum to the White House on it, 

After I talked to the President, I sent him that memorandum 
about it. 

Senator Fursricut. I think that is a very interesting development 
and should be encouraged. 

Well, I know that time is getting on, and I want to ask one last 
question before I desist so that my colleagues inay ask some further 
questions. 


21436—58 
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CHANNELING ARMAMENT FUNDS INTO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Ambassador from Costa Rica, Mr. Fazio, recently suggested 
that the Organization of American States consider the possibility of 
a disarmament agreement in Latin America as the way of saving 
money for Latin American economic development. 

Would you comment upon that suggestion ? 

Governor Munoz. I think it is a very interesting proposal. I be- 
lieve the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States mentioned 
something like it at the Buenos Aires conference last August, not 
as a proposal, but as a remark that if care could be exercised in not 
having too many expenditures on armed forces, more money would 
be available in each country for its economic needs. 
re FursrieHr. Do you think we ought seriously to consider 
that ¢ 

You know we have a military aid program of substantial amount, 
and I suppose that it could, if we chose, be diverted to economic 
assistance. 

Do you think that choice might be worth considering ? 

Governor MuNoz. I don’t think the United States should propose 
this officially in any way to Latin America. I think it would be a 
good thing if the Latin American countries themselves, out of their 
own thought, arrived at the desire and the decision to do so, and if they 
do, I think certainly the United States Government should encourage 
it. 

I would not apply the same reasoning to military preparations in 
other parts of the world where the strategic situation would clearly 
justify them more than in some of the Latin American areas. 

Senator Futsricut. Thank you very much. I hope I will have a 
chance to ask more questions after my colleagues are through. 


FEELING IN LATIN AMERICA THAT UNITED STATES HAS FAVORED OTHER 
AREAS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions? 

Senator SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a few. 

Governor, I join with Senator Fulbright in expressing my deep 
interest in your paper and your discussion here, and for your present- 
ing to us the Puerto Rican viewpoint of what you are doing. 

There are a few questions I want to ask you: 

You indicated here that there seems to be feeling in Latin America 

nerally that the United States has favored other nations over Latin 

merican countries even though Latin America is the fringe area 
which lies closest to us. 

I am wondering if we can get at the reason for that feeling in 
Latin America. Is it perhaps a little jealousy, or a desire for more 
help, or what ? 

I have been down to Latin America and I have felt that our aid 
there, in comparison with our assistance to other countries, was ade- 
quate to the present needs of the area. 

Governor Muxoz. Well, there have been certain proposals, like the 
creation of an inter-American bank, which have not been seen with 
much favor by the United States. 
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I am not saying whether it is a good proposal or not. I am not 
in a position to pass judgment on that, but a number of proposals for 
greater economic aid have not had very much support by the United 
States, and that is where that general feeling comes from, insofar as 
it exists. 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES-LATIN-AMERICA RELATIONS 


Senator Smirn. I might recall our earlier relations with Latin 
America. 

The situation today is a much more mutually friendly one than in 
the days when it seemed necessary to send Marines in to protect 
American business interests, which we would not think of doing any 
more. 

Governor MuNoz. I said so, if you remember, Senator. The feeling 
toward the United States is much better, as I can view it, in Latin 
America, than it was 20 or 25 years ago. 

Senator SmirH. From my own observation, I think that is so. 


TRADE BARRIERS, FREE MARKET CONCEPT, AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Let me ask: In your judgment, would it be helpful to inter-Amer- 
ican relations if the United States Government made a clear and pos- 
itive statement that it does not intend to impose restrictions on im- 
ports from Latin America, especially on petroleum, for example, and 
on minerals? We have this problem, of course, with the oil business. 

Governor MuNoz. Certainly that is one of the problems that 
worry several countries. 

Senator Smirn. Are you advocating a free market between North 
and South America, and a free market in the interhemisphere? 

Governor Munoz. Well, as a long-range ideal, I should say that the 
lesser the barriers between one country and another, the better it is. 

Senator Smiru. Do you favor the progress of the reciprocal trade 
setup ¢ 

Governor Munoz. I do not say if you did it at one stroke you would 
not create a lot of other problems, but, certainly, I would say that 
would be a long-range objective worthy of support. 


LATIN AMERICA’S NEED FOR UNITED STATES AID 


Senator Smirn. In studying our so-called foreign aid program, I 
have discovered that a large share of the foreign trade and private 
overseas investment which we have is with Latin America. Possibly 
this is a valid reason why there is not a great need to increase our pub- 
lic assistance there. From the standpoint of considering where aid 
is most necessary to help the underdeveloped countries—and there 
are some underdeveloped countries in South America—and where 
there is also a need for freedom and independence, I have always felt 
that the amount of trade we do with the Latin America countries is 
so large that they do not need other help such as loans, and so forth. 
Some other countries, not having the advantage of a profitable trade, 
do need other types of assistance. That may be the reason for the 
apparent discrepancy between our treatment of the Latin American 
area, and our treatment of other parts of the world. 
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Would you comment on this possibility ? 

Governor Munoz. I do think they need development. They have 
been developing fast, but they need to develop much faster to close 
that gap in a standard of living 8 or 10 times higher in one part of 
the hemisphere than it is in the other. 

I would stimulate, using the example of Puerto Rico, private in- 
vestment through, perhaps, some kind of a tax benefit which, in the 
case of an international situation such as that existing between the 
United States and Latin America, could be along the line of allowing 
credit.in the States for those taxpayers whose taxes had been forgiven 
for industrialization purposes in any of these countries. 


ONE CROP DEPENDENCY IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES—NEED FOR 
DIVERSIFICATION 


Senator Smirn. It seems to me, in studying that area, that one of 
the primary problems is that some, or many, of the Latin American 
countries have virtually only one crop. 

For examples, take Cuban sugar or Bolivian tin. And so on, with 
products of other countries. That has been disturbing to us. 

Do you have any thoughts on encouraging diversification of produc- 
tion so that each country won’t have to rely on its present one crop? 

Governor Munoz. Surely. Diversification is one of the chief needs 
in those countries. 


DIVERSIFICATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Smiru. In passing, let me ask you how you felt about that 
need in Puerto Rico itself. 

Governor Munoz. We dealt with it by stimulating industrial growth 
and agricultural growth. 

For instance, in Puerto Rico just a few years ago, the sugar in- 
dustry was—and I forget the exact percentage figures now—but the 
sugar industry represented a very large percentage of industrial pro- 
duction in Puerto Rico. Today, it represents 9 or 10 percent of the in- 
dustrial production, not because sugar has gone down, but because 
manufacturing has been developed through a deliberate policy of 
stimulating investment in other manufacturing. 





NEED FOR LOANS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Now, in a country that has not enough roads, has not enough 
aqueducts, has not enough health facilities and so forth, the kind of 
a thing that private investment will not go into, there must be access 
to funds with which to develop these basic factors in economic growth. 
They will not get that from private enterprise as equity capital; you 
have to have a source of loans to do that. 

Senator Smirn. Well, it has been our policy to provide that very 
source. 

I was in Bolivia a little over a year ago, and one thing we were 
looking at there was a large road-development proposition with tech- 
nical assistance from this country, and a certain degree of our help- 
ing in the financing of it. 





At 


ex. 
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And in Guatemala, before the assassination of President Armas, 
we were giving aid for a big road development program. That is 
what you mean by helping to dev elop those projects which you say 
private industry couldn’t tackle because no income derives from them. 

Governor MuNXoz. I think a very special, and I believe successful, 
effort has been made in Bolivia, as in Guatemala. 

However, all of those countries have other roads they have to travel 
to get to any degree or level of prosperity. It is a very long road. 


PROMOTING BETTER RELATIONS THROUGH EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator Smirn. I agree with you there. We are trying to deal 
with this area, as we are with other areas of the world; but I have 
always figured that our attitude toward Latin America was a ver 
special family proposition, and that the human relations were goo 

Now, isn’t our emphasis in saying that whatever we do is for our 
own selfish purposes the same, in a sense, as what happens every time 
you make friends? Don’t you make friends because you like people, 
and also because it is to your advantage? 

But I am wholeheartedly in favor of even more friendly relations, 
and I have advocated exchanges of students and other persons; I have 
advocated with Senator Fulbright the bringing of young eople from 
South America up here to pr omote feelings of mutual ede rstanding. 

Governor Munoz. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. Such understanding often means a lot more than 
actual money or loans. 

Governor Muxoz. That is correct. Lots of them do come. Thou- 
sands of Latin American students come to the United States. 

Senator Smiru. I know that. 

Governor Munoz. Every year. 

Senator Smirn. I welcome that, and I hope that these students will 
make good crusaders for the American way of life and for freedom 
without our making adoption of our way of life the prerequisite for 
our giving help to them. 

I am interested in your emphasis on what appears to be equal con- 
sideration by the United States of dictators and tyrants. 

Senator Fulbright brought this out. But once a government has 
been set up, unless we are going to tell them what kind of govern- 
ment to have, we are dealing with a government as such, and usually 
can’t allow ourselves to say, “Well, if you shift around and have 
something else, we'll do something for you”; we would rather not 
attach conditions to our assistance. 

I want to go on to a slightly different subject, which is very im- 
portant to all of us: 

Let me say in passing that technical assistance training in Puerto 
Rico, to which you referred, is a wonderful thing; that is certainly 
an effective way of getting together with other people who come 
there to get instruction. 

I want to ask you this, though. 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Do you believe there has been any serious penetration of Latin 
America by communism, and do you think that penetration still 
exists ? 
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Do you have, to any large extent, such penetration in Puerto Rico? 

What is the answer to communism in Latin America ? 

What should we do about it? We obviously don’t want it to 
spread on this continent. 

Governor Munoz. There is no such problem in Puerto Rico at all. 

Senator Smiru. So I understand. 

Governor Munoz. There is a little group there that calls itself the 
Communist Party. They cannot get on the ballot; not because it is 
illegal; they could. But you have to get 5 percent of the signatures 
of voters to get on the ballot, and they haven’t got even one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent. They do run candidates occasionally. They 
run candidates on the write-in column which we have in our ballots; 
they ran candidates for the constitutional convention 6 years ago, 
and they got about 185 votes out of 500,000 votes. 

They ran candidates this last election, for the Senate and House 
on the write-in column, and they got about 72 votes out of 700,000 
votes, so you can see it is not much. 

Senator Smirn. Then Puerto Rico would be reasonably safe. 

Governor MuNoz. The only serious threat was in Guatemala. 

Senator Smirn. That is true. President Armas led the opposition 
there, and cleaned out Communist penetration. Then unfortunately 
he was assassinated and again there is a problem in Guatemala. I 
don’t really think communism is making new advances there, but we 
are naturally concerned with the possibility of further penetration. 

From your experience, do you think there are other spots in Latin 
America where the Communist menace seems to be imminent ? 

Governor Munoz. I don’t think there is any spot where it is nearly 
as dangerous as it got to be at one time in Guatemala. 

Senator Smiru. I am glad to hear that, of course. 

Well, I thank you very much, Governor. 

I have enjoyed your comments very much indeed. 

I will yield, Mr. Chairman, to one of my other colleagues. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNOR MUNOZ’ VIEWS 


Senator Mansrierp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. First, I want to join my 
colleagues in commending the Governor for his frank and forthright 
statement, and to assure him that he honors us by coming before us 
this morning. I would express the hope, Mr. Chairman, that there 
may be some representative of the State Department here to be able 
to hear what is going on in Puerto Rico and see the contributions 
which the Governor is making to the committee’s study. 

If there is no one from the Department present, I would suggest 
that the appropriate representatives read the proceedings today pretty 
thoroughly, because I think this is a very important hearing. As 
the Governor has indicated, the relations between our country and 
Latin America can in many respects become more beneficial than they 
are if we will mutually develop better understanding between one 
another. 
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PUERTO RICAN PARTICIPATION IN UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATION 


Governor, for some time I have felt that the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, a part of the United States of America, ought to play 
a larger role in our diplomatic representation to the countries of Latin 
America. 

Do you have any thoughts on that subject? 

Governor Munoz. Our citizens in Puerto Rico quite often represent 
the United States at international conferences. Of course, Dr. Fer- 
nds-Isern, who is our Resident Commissioner in the Congress here, 
was a delegate of the United States at the United Nations, at the 
time when the Puerto Rico case was being discussed. 

Senator Mansrrevp. May I say that Dr. Fernds-Isern is a very 
excellent delegate and representative of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, as well as being a man whom we know and admire. I have had 
the pleasure of serving with him in the House of Representatives. 

Governor MunNoz. You know what was under Se anata then by 
the United Nations—whether the United States would cease making 
reports on Puerto Rico, as they had when Puerto Rico was consid- 
ered a non-self-governing area. After the Commonwealth was 
established, the United States continued to make reports to the United 
Nations according to article 73 of the charter, and it was decided, of 
course, that although Puerto Rico continued to have the closest rela- 
tion, that of common citizenship with the United States, that it had 
ceased to be a non-self-governing area, and the United Nations so 
declared. 

Yes; then other of our citizens in Puerto Rico have represented or 
have been members of delegations of the United States Government. 
Our Secretary of Labor of the Commonwealth, Mr. Sierra, has been 
at several international labor conferences for the United States. Mr. 
Moscoso, the head of the Commonwealth economic development ad- 
ministration, was a member of the United States delegation at the 
Rio Economic Conference. Mr. Picé, who was head of our planning 
board and is now head of our development bank, has represented the 
United States at the recent Buenos Aires Conference. 

I have with me, Mr. Morales Carrién, who is under secretary of 
state of the Commonwealth, and one of the United States Commis- 
sioners of the Caribbean Commission. He also attended the Caracas 
Conference as one of the United States delegates. 

I hate to lose those fellows, but I think more of it could be done. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I can understand your feeling of not wanting 
to lose these gentlemen, but I think they could do a great deal in the 
way of benefits for both Puerto Rico and the United States. While 
this is a good start, I would hope that the State Department will 
emphasize further utilization of the significant position which Puerto 
Rico occupies in the scheme of inter-American affairs, and that the 
day would not be too distant when we have a citizen from Puerto Rico 
representing the United States in one of the Latin American countries. 

Incidentally, have you in your position as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth ever been requested to represent the United States in any 
negotiations, dealings or matters of that kind with other Latin Ameri- 
can States / 
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Governor MuXoz. No, I have not. I do represent the United States 
before public opinion in Latin America in many ways. That is quite 
unofficial. 

Senator Mansrtevp. That is true. But I know that you do go into 
Central America and South America occasionally. On what basis do 
you go, Governor ? 

Governor MuNoz. Oh, purely on a personal basis, or as Governor 
of the Commonwealth. I would like to say there, Senator, that there 
should be two phases to this usefulness of Puerto Rico and Puerto 
Ricans: 

One, as representatives of the United States in all occasions in which 
that would be proper. That could include, of course, and would in- 
clude the political representation. Now in international organizations 
that do not exercise political authority such as technical and cultural 
organizations, and so forth, I believe that it would be good if the Com- 
monwealth as such could be represented in those organizations. It 
would show, it would give a further demonstration of the self-govern- 
ment status of Puerto Rico. 


PUERTO RICAN PARTICIPATION IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Mansrretp. You have mentioned technical organizations. 
It is my understanding, on the basis of the testimony you have given 
this committee this morning, that Puerto Rico is participating in the 
point 4 technical assistance program, not as a recipient but as a con- 
tributor. Is that correct? 

Governor Munoz. That is correct. 

Senator Mansrietp. How much is this program costing Puerto 
Rico? 

Governor Munoz. About $400,000 a year. 

Senator Mansrievp. In what kind of activity is the Commonwealth 
engaged in this connection ? 

Governor MuNXoz. It manages the whole program in Puerto Rico 
through agreements of the Commonwealth State Department with the 
ICA. It provides the in-service training. It takes care of the trainees 
while they are there in different ways. 

The ICA pays the travel back and forth of the trainees and their 
expenses there. 

Senator Mansrrexp. I would take it, Governor, that you think that 
your program is not only worth while but that it is a direct benefit 
to both the United States and Puerto Rico? 

Governor Munoz. It is of great benefit, I think, to the better under- 
standing of the United States. So far as Puerto Rico is concerned, it 
is of great benefit to our own pride and our progress that we can be 
of this service when 20 years ago we could not have cooperated in a 
program like this, because we didn’t have enough development. 

I think it is very useful to the trainees who visit Puerto Rico 
through this program. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I would say, Governor, that it is also a recogni- 
tion of the great educational value of the University of Puerto Rico 
and its associated schools of learning. 

Governor MuNoz. That is correct. Many of these trainees are 
students at the university. One of the most important facets of this 
technical assistance program is the visits that take place about twice 
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a year for seminars of young Latin American labor leaders. And the 
seminars, carried out at the university, on labor management relations 
is a very ‘useful one. 


PROPOSAL FOR A UNIVERSITY OF THE AMERICAS 


Senator Mansrietp. Speaking of the university, you must be aware 
of the fact that some members of this committee introduced a resolu- 
tion several years ago seeking to bring about a preliminary study to 
consider the feasibility of establishing a University of the Americas. 
The idea we had in mind at that time was that such a university in the 
Western Hemisphere might serve as a central stage of learning, in- 
quiry, and exchange of knowledge for all of the American Republics. 

Do you think an institution of that kind might be helpful in build- 
ing more intimately and mutually beneficial inter-American ties? 

Governor MuNoz. I think all universities in the Americas should 
in one form consider themselves inter-American universities, and 
should emphasize in different ways those subjects that are of interest 
to better relationship in the hemisphere, to better historical and cul- 
tural and technical understanding and so forth. 

If a special institute of this kind could be set up, it would be a very 
good thing, but I think every university should to a degree consider 
itself an inter-American University. 

Senator Mansrretp. Well, I agree with you, Governor. In addition, 
I would say that those of us who were interested in the feasibility of 
niaking a study of this idea did so because we were impressed by the 
rreat work being done at the University of Puerto Rico and, especially, 
y the technical assistance courses being offered which draw from 
every continent participants who go forth and do a good job as a 
result of the training received. 

So I want you to know that we not only think a great deal of the 
job which you yourself and the people themselves have done in Puerto 
Rico, but that we are especially impressed with the tremendous con- 
tribution you have made in the technical assistance field to the welfare 
of all nations in need of such training. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Munoz. I should hope, Senator, that if such a specialized 
institution were to be set sorcery it would have to be in con- 
sultation with all of the American countries—I would be very pleased 
if that produced the result that they felt Puerto Rico was the proper 
place for it. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is all. 


INTER-AMERICAN CENTER OF NUCLEAR STUDIES 


The Cuarrman. Are there any questions you would like to ask, Mr. 
Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickrentoorrr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have been very in- 
terested in your paper, Governor, and I know that you have devoted 
your life to the Meade of, and working with, certain problems. 

Incidentally, I should like to ask about the Inter- American Center 
of Nuclear Studies in Puerto Rico. 

Governor Munoz. That was started this year, or this last year. 
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Senator Hickennoorrer. And how is your program coming along? 

Governor Munoz. So far as I am informed of it, very well. I think 
they have about 20 students already. One of the chief purposes is 
to facilitate studies of that kind for young people from Latin America. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Do you happen to have any statistics with 
you showing the countries from which these 20 students come ? 

Governor MuNxoz. I do not know if I have that. 

Senator Hicxenoorer. I can obtain the information from other 
sources, 

ae MvNoz. I will be very glad, Senator, to put it in the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Data CONCERNING THE NUCLEAR CENTER OF PuERTO Rico 


The Nuclear Center of the University of Puerto Rico has inaugurated this 
year a course in radioisotopes. This course is for the training of scientists 
(biologists, doctors, chemists, agronomists, veterinarians, etc.) in the use of 
radioactive isotopes. Four Latin American scientists will participate in this 
course: Dr. Oriel Alba (Argentina), Dr. Carlos T. Stevenson (Chile) and Messrs. 
Ratil Edmundo Estrada and Ricardo Anibal Mufioz of Ecuador. The first 2 are 
fellows of the World Health Organization and the last 2 are participants of 
the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). There are also nine 
Puerto Rican participants in this course. 

From August 1957 to January 1958, 19 participants from Puerto Rico, 1 from 
Colombia, 1 from Bolivia, and 1 from India have completed similar courses at 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

The Nuclear Center of Puerto Rico at Mayagiiez will have a laboratory build- 
ing which will contain classrooms, the administrative offices and laboratories, 
There will be a special building for studies and experiments in agriculture. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has a budget of $3 million for the construction 
of these buildings. The grounds were granted by the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am concerned about the interest which is 
being shown in Latin America in the scientific research center there 
and in the programs for its expansion and development. 


Governor Munoz. Yes. 


TRADE BARRIERS AND PROPOSALS FOR GREATER ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Senator Hicken.ioorer. You referred to the matter of lessening the 
difficulties of trade. That is, perhaps, lowering of tariffs or establish- 
ing easier admission of goods into the United States. That, of course, 
1s a two-way street, is it not? 

In other words, we cannot be expected to take down all of the 
barriers here and permit other countries to keep their barriers high 
to the point of prohibiting the admission of our goods into their 
countries. 

Governor Munoz. It should be a common market, of course. My 
philosophy of it is that the lower the impediments for trade and for 
visiting, and relationships of every kind, the better it is in the long 
run. 

Of course, you have to watch out what you do in the short run 
in certain specific cases, but I should think that if you were in a 
position, in framing decisions, you might place more emphasis on 
the general effect of joining the world together, of joining large areas 
together, instead of separating them, for whatever disadvantage there 
might be at a given moment will in the long run turn out to be minor. 
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Senator Hickenuoorer. I have a great interest in Latin America, 
and I feel that there is a tremendous reservoir not only of personal 
good will but of benefits to be acquired from Latin America. But I 
also have the feeling that in a number of Latin American countries 
they have put up barriers against the admission of foreign goods by 
currency manipulation, by tariff, by quotas, by fiat of one kind or 
another, all of which are practic al barriers to the freer flow of goods 
from our country into their countries. Do you feel that is true? 

Governor Munoz. Yes, that is what I have pointed out as excessive 
nationalism. We should cooperate in every proper way to diminish it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And my own feeling is that, taken by and 
large, the United States has probably as low, if not the lowest, overall 

tariff barriers of any substantial trading country in the world. It 


is a problem. 
LATIN AMERICAN CRITICISM OF UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 


I am also very interested in the problem of assistance and the atti- 
tude toward it which is tailored somewhat by the complexion of a 
local government in Latin America. I am still at a loss to know 
how assistance can be furnished without adding fuel to the often ex- 
pressed criticism in Latin America that we use dollar diplomacy to try 
to control the complexion of government. 

I am sure that you are familiar with those claims which are made 
periodically. It is very possible that at some time in the past there 
was a great deal more reason for such an argument than there is at 
the present time. But I think it is pretty well established now that 
our purpose in assistance or in mutual cooperation in all of these coun- 
tries is aid to people, not aid to a particular type of government which 
may be in office at any particular time. Therefore, should we cease, 
lessen, or underestimate the reasonable aid we would give to the people 
of a country in order to raise their living standards simply because we 
may not always approve of the policies of their particular form of 
government ? 

Governor MuNoz. No, I do not think so. Whatever success is 
achieved in raising the standards of living and improving economic 
conditions will tend to make the wrong kind of government difficult 
in the future. 

I am not too sure that applies to military equipment in every in- 
stance. 

PROBLEM OF MILITARY AID 


Senator HickEen Looper. I presume that the use of military equip- 
ment must be a calculated evaluation considering the strategic areas 
and the defense posture which it is necessary to maintain, and I do not 
know that any of us would always agree on every point in such an 
evaluation. 

Governor Munoz. In Latin America there is a general feeling 
among democrats, with a small “d,” that in many instances, the equip- 
ment does not represent real aid to defense against a powerful enemy 
with all kinds of weapons and nuclear devices. And there is a feeling 
that in the case of dictatorial governments those weapons are to be 
used or can be used against the people who would try to overthrow, as 
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any free people should try to overthrow, a dictatorial government. 
I do not say that it is true. 

I certainly feel pretty sure that is not the intention of those making 
the decisions here. I am positive it cannot be the intention. But it 
does foster that belief in Latin America, or in many parts of Latin 
America, and it is a bad belief. It tends to place the United States 
in the minds of millions of people on the side opposite freedom. 

Wherever these weapons are not really necessary for defense, it is 
just a bad waste to create the conditions for this false belief. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I have seen, for instance, in certain in- 
dividual countries, a great desire for, let us say, several jet planes for 
their military when they do not need jet planes at all; yet they want 
them because their neighbor has them. It seems that face enters into 
such a desire. 

We can also be accused of giving something of value to this 
neighbor and not to another one, of being too discriminatory, and we 
might also create ill will in this way. 

Rovemnut MvNoz. You have to have face on one side and you have 
to have faith on the other. Are you going to endanger the faith of 
millions of people to save the face of a much smaller number ? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That is certainly a sound philosophy, and 
one which I would hope we could evolve more and more. Things 
being as they are, however, we cannot sometimes see the philosophy 
we favor completely established. We cannot always see it put into 
effect at once. 


EXTENSION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CONCEPT IN LATIN AMERICA 


I was very glad to hear you say that you thought the attitude 
toward the United States in most Latin American countries is much 
more cordial and understanding that it was a year or two ago. That 
has been my personal impression in recent years, although I was not 
personally familiar with the situation 25 years ago. I am also glad 
to hear that you advocate strongly a further extension of private en- 
terprise in these countries. I think it is abundantly clear in several 
Latin American countries where private enterprise has been given a 
better reception in recent years than in earlier times that the economies 
of those countries have almost immediately shown an improvement. 
Of course, some say that there has been exploitation. We do not want 
to exploit any country at the cost of its local economy, but there cer- 
tainly are safeguards in any free enterprise economy that can benefit 
the local economy as well as make the adventure worthwhile for the 
private enterprise which goes into it. 

Governor Muxoz. Thousands of our visitors that I have mentioned 
come to Puerto Rico as trainees in the technical assistance program 
and in the visitors program. They are witnesses to the way private 
enterprise has helped tremendously to increase the welfare of Puerto 
Rico. That is one of the main reasons why I think this program is so 
important, because they can see private enterprise working devoid of 
all of the old imperialist suspicion that clung to it and they can see 
it working among a democratic people that goes to the polls and ap- 
proves of it and says, “This is fine; this is a program we want.” 

That is one of the reasons why this technical assistance program, 
as I said before, is, I believe, a very beneficial one in Puerto Rico. 
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INCREASING ORIENTATION TOWARD INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Senator Hicken.oorer. There is another long-range factor now in 
operation which is, I believe, bringing great mutual benefit to both 
North America and South America. That factor is the increasing 
orientation toward North America of students who would formerly 
have gone to Europe to seek higher education. They want education, 
which they feel they cannot get at home, either in the United States 
or Canada or, perhaps, Mexico and Puerto Rico. I think that inter- 
American education has great possibilities over the years because of 
the great numbers that have changed their orientation of where they 
want to be educated. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED HOUSING IN PUERTO RICO 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Sparkman, do you have any questions? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I do want to express to the 
Governor my appreciation for the very fine statement he has given 
here, and also for what I consider to be a very fine job as Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico through the years. 

Governor, I would like to ask just one question. 

I was very much interested in your statement, particularly as to 
the improved economic status of Puerto Rico. I remember several 
years ago you and your associates were greatly concerned about hous- 
ing in Puerto Rico. As I understand it, you have developed quite a 
good program; is that correct ? 

Governor Munoz. We have a very good housing program. We 
still have many more slums than we want to have. But the progress 
has been very great in that direction. 

When you travel over the island every few minutes you see housing 
developments where people are living in 10 times, 20 times better con- 
ditions than they were before the development was made. 

Then we have evolved in Puerto Rico a system that we call mutual 
aid housing, which people in India are interested in and people in 
many of these other underdeveloped countries have shown great 
interest in. 

We built in the country a house for $350 out of cement. 

Senator SparkMan. For how much? 

Governor Munoz. $350. 

Senator Sparkman. A whole house? 

Governor Munoz. A whole house. And it is done in this way: We 
get the families—10, 15, 20, 30 families—to form a cooperative to 
build themselves houses. These are among the poorest agricultural 
families. And, of course, it is out in the country. And then they 
provide the labor, the Commonwealth government provides the mate- 
rial and the supervision. And they build in this cooperative way a 
house for themselves, that they will own for about $350, and that 
commercially would be worth—it would be a very modest house—at 
least $1,200. We have developed several thousands in that way. 

We are now beginning to do it in the cities, not for $350, but in the 
cities for about $2,800, a bigger house. 

Senator SparkMAN. Out of what materials do you build your 
houses ? 
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Governor Muxoz. Cement. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, you said that. 

Governor MuNoz. Cement blocks or cement pourings and so forth. 

Senator Sparkman. As I recall, you worked out your own 
financing, did you not, through the banks? 

Governor MuNoz. For that type of houses we do, because they are 
not subject to the Federal housing program. 

f course, for the regular public Housing program we do it the 

same as any State would do it, with the guaranty of the FHA. 
_ Senator Sparkman. I have kept in rather close touch with the hous- 
ing work done there and I think it has been an outstanding accom- 
plishment. I want to compliment you.and your people for that as 
well as for the government generally which you have administered. 

Governor Munoz. Thank you very much, Senator. 


SENATOR AIKEN’S EXPERIENCE IN PUERTO RICO 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken. I am very sorry that you had to wait 
solong. You have been very patient. 

Senator Arxen. I still have time enough. 5 

Governor, as you made your very excellent statement to this com- 
mittee, I wrote down several questions on subjects upon which I 
would like you to elaborate. As I have been sitting here pevennhe. te 
the other members of the committee, my questions have been picked 
off one by one by one. Members of this committee are very thorough. 
When they start picking off my questions they do not leave me any- 
thing to ask. But I do have one left in which I am sure they will be 
interested. Naturally, they could not ask this question. 

I was particularly interested in your reference to Americans as 
goodhearted people who like to perform good deeds, I think that is 
an old American trait. We seem to think that the Government can- 
not be administered by the head and the heart at the same time. And 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say to this committee that I have evidence 
that government can be run by the head and the heart at the same 
time. And the Governor of Pitt Rico has conclusively proved 
that to me. 

Last December it was my good fortune to spend a while, although 
only a short time, with the Governor of Puerto Rico. And after 
seeing all we could and listening to many good words of wisdom, 
we finally wound up in the Governor’s private office. In that office, 
I naturally started looking around and noticed a beautiful chandelier, 
and in that chandelier was a bird’s nest. I have seen offices of gov- 
ernors and public offices that were “for the birds,” but never had I 
seen one actually so occupied. [Laughter.] So being curious, I in- 
quired how it happened. 

It appeared that one day the Governor of Puerto Rico left his office, 
ki out onto the patio and the beautiful grounds which are there, 
and left the door open. When he came back the birds had started 
building a nest in his chandelier. I am sure that the head and heart 
must have come in slight conflict at that time. The head must have 
said, “Get out of here,” but the heart said, “I am trying to provide 
better homes for the people of Puerto Rico, and here is an example of 
oa bird trying to provide a better home for itself in a much better 
ocation. 
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So the consequence was that the heart won, the door was left open, 
and the bird set up housekeeping in the Governor’s private office. 

My question is, Is the bird still there? faantidehnk} 

Governor Muxoz. I do not know that it is the same bird but there 
is a bird there. 

Senator Arken. This proves conclusively to me that you can run 
a good government by using both the head and the heart. 

Governor Munoz. Surely, I hope that is a good symbol of it. That 
is the symbol, donated to me by this generous bird, of our interest in 
housing. But it is, also, a symbol of something else. The nest is a 

lass chandelier and little pieces of straw slip very easily from it. 

nd that bird had a devil of a time before it managed to put the first 
one there, that would stick. So that then he could bring another one 
and make it stick to that and then make his structure. And it took 
him days. I would see straws on the floor every morning. The bird 
would keep coming on and coming on. Finally, it made its nest. So 
that is a symbol of “Operation Bootstrap.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES? 


Senator AIKEN. I do have one other question, Have we reached the 
stage of inter-American cooperation where it would be more desirable 
to explore the possibility of expanding technical assistance work 
through the Organization of American States than to expand to a 
greater degree through bilatera) arrangements? 

Governor Munoz. I would not be able to form an opinion on that, 
Senator. From what I know, it is working very well in most places 
the way it is. And I really haven’t formed an opinion as to whether 
it would be better to do it in the multilateral way through the Organ- 
ization of the American States. 

Senator Arken. I thank you. I haven’t either, or I probably 
would not have asked the question. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman. Senator Fulbright. 


INTER-AMERICAN BANK 


Senator Futsricut. I overlooked some questions. You mentioned 
very casually the Inter-American Bank. I believe you said that you 
favored it when we discussed that subject; can you say just a word 
about what you had in mind? 

Governor MuNoz. That was a proposal made at Buenos Aires 
and at Rio. I would not be able to pass judgment on the merits of it. 
But it is one of those things that are pointed out by a number of Latin 
Americans as proposals that the United States did not pay enough 
attention to. I just mentioned it in that respect. Whether they are 
right or not in claiming that, I do not know. 

Senator Futsrient. Was it not a proposal that a number of coun- 
tries form the bank together, and that the United States contribute 
only part of it? 

Governor MuNoz. Especially directed to the hemisphere instead 
of to the international community as a whole. 

Senator Fursricut. Insofar as you know nothing has been done 
to further that idea ? 
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Governor MuxNoz. There may be a study of it. Was there not a 
study of it? 

Yes, a study was made by ECLA, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. That is a United Nations organization. But I 
don’t think anything has been done about it in the Inter-American 
system. 


OPERATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Senator Futpricur. Have any of your people applied for any as- 
sistance from, or perhaps the right words are participation in, the 
International Finance Corporation ? 

Governor Munoz. In Puerto Rico, no. 

Senator Futsrientr. Are you familiar with that organization ? 

Governor Munoz. Yes, in a general way. The one that was set up 
about a year and a half or 2 years ago. 

Senator Futsricur. It was set up approximately 2 years ago. I 
believe it has been in actual operation for about a year. I think it 
has great possibilities, especially in Latin America, because of the 
many opportunities there for good investments. The International 
Finance Corporation has approximately $93 million paid-in capital. 
The IFC is not intended to make loans to government or provide gov- 
ernment guaranties. It is actually to participate in supplying equity 

capital for manufacturers or other enterprises with the idea that once 
they are under way and going, they will settle their account and the 
money will operate in a revolving way. 

I would suggest that perhaps some of the Latin American States 
look into the operation of the IFC to see if there are not possibilities 
there for getting equity capital. 

Governor Munoz. I vaihettena they haven't done much since they 
were established. 

Senator Futsricutr. They have not made loans. Like all of those 
organizations, they are slow in starting. I think they would wel- 
come applications from responsible people in Puerto Rico to par- 
ticip: ate in new industries and industrial development. 

Governor MuNXoz. I am not sure its operations would be applicable 
to Puerto Rico as such. 

Senator Futsrient. That is possible, because Puerto Rico is part 
of the United States. I had not thought about that. 

Governor Munoz. I will look it up. 

Senator Fursrieut. I think there is a possibility in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation of assistance, if not to Puerto Rico, to 
other countries in Latin America. 


CULTURAL ATTITUDES IN LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


One last question I would like to ask. I do not know whether it 
is a proper question. 

I am impressed particularly by the great cultural heritage, which 
stemmed from the Mediterranean, Spain, Italy, and France, in the 
traditions of music, painting and ballet of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

I wonder if you have ever detected among your friends in Latin 
America what their attitude is toward the United States in this 
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connection. Does it ever occur to you that we have neglected our 

development of the arts, say in Washington where you find no con- 
cert hall, no opera, no facilities for presentation of the finer arts, ex- 

cept at one fine gallery for paintings? Does it ever occur to Latin 

Americans that our country may have neglected this side of its civili- 
zation ¢ 

Governor Munoz. That is an old tradition in Latin America, that 
the United States was given to, to materialistic interests and not 
enough to cultural interests. But I think and believe as travel gets 
more frequent, as they come to see more of the United States, that 
picture is disappearing, because it is not a correct picture. 

Senator Futsrient. It is not correct? I think Washington does 
not in fact present adequate facilities for cultural activities. 

Governor Mvxoz. Not as much as Puerto Rico where we hold the 
Casals music festival every year. 

Senator Futsricut. Does it have as many facilities as Mexico City, 
for example? 

Governor MuNoz. Probably not. 

Senator Futsricutr. Or as Lima, Peru, or Buenos Aires? Do you 
think it does? You seem to leave the impression that you thought 
our lack of facilities was an erroneous impression. Is it erroneous 
or not? 

Governor MuNoz. Your conviction that it is so in Washington 
leads me to agree with you because you know more about it than I do. 

Senator Futsricut. I am trying to get at the fact that people from 
all over the world come to W ashington and see the capital of what 
is considered a very rich country without adequate facilities for cul- 
tural activities. What do you think their impressions are—are they 
favorable to the United States or not ? 

Governor Munoz. To that extent, it would be unfavorable. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you not think that something should be 
done to make these impressions more favorable ? 

Governor MuxXoz. Yes. Excepting I would not agree to bringing 
the Casals Music Festival to Washington. 

Senator Futsricutr. There are other opportunities in this field, 
aren’t there? 

Governor Munoz. Yes. 

Senator Futsrient. That is all. 

The CuHatrman. We have evidently exhausted the questions. 

I want to express my gratitude to you for making a very substan- 
tial contribution to the work of the committee. It is very kind of you 
to come up from Puerto Rico, and I want you to know that we appre- 
ciate your being here and that we have benefited by your statement. 

This concludes the heari ings for today. 

With this hearing the C ommittee on F oreign Relations will suspend 
temporarily its review of foreign policy. The committee will next 
be engaged in considering the mutual secur ity legislation for a period 
probably 2 or 3 weeks hence. When that is finished we will resume 
these hearings on foreign policy 

Now the committee stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 12 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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(The following article is referred to on p. 131.) 
“COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE”: CAN WE WIN?* 


(By Emile Benoit) 


The new display of confidence by the Kremlin is neither a bluff nor a mystery. 
President Eisenhower at Geneva dramatically expressed our awareness of our 
nuclear vulnerability, and our absolute determination to avoid war short of ex- 
treme provocation. The Russians now know, if they ever doubted it, that they 
are not going to be attacked. They are certain that they will have all the time 
they need to mount a full-scale economic, diplomatic, and psychological offen- 
sive—or what they euphemistically call “competitive coexistence.” 

Until yesterday, it seemed to almost all Americans that in any such nonmili- 
tary struggle we held all the main advantages. Our clear supremacy in the field 
of mass production, especially of cars and other consumer durables, had condi- 
tioned us to assume that we were and always would be tops in science and tech- 
nology. Only recently has it begun to dawn on even well-informed people that 
this is a race we could lose. The thought is so horrifying that it’s fiercely 
resisted. 

American complacency has, nevertheless, had to take some nasty jolts re- 
cently. The Russians developed both A-bombs and H-bombs much faster than 
predicted by such leading scientific administrators as Gen. L. R. Groves and 
Drs. James Conant and Vannevar Bush. And it’s by no means certain that the 
Russians had to rely heavily on espionage to do it. They got well ahead of us 
for a while in jet fighter design, and they are currently outproducing us on heavy 
intercontinental bombers. American automation experts recently visiting a 
Russian plant proclaimed that they’d “never seen a better example of automa- 
tion” in their lives. The Russians are also doing advanced work in electronics, 
and some outstanding work in applied genetics and horticulture. Their pub- 
lished papers in mathematics and physics are apparently now on a level with our 
own, and this is true also of work being done in the satellite countries. Top 
American scientists who have recently visited their laboratories believe they are 
years ahead of us in pure nuclear research. They are gaining an impressive 
momentum in the development of nuclear reactors, and there are grave fears 
that they may have outstripped us in the vital field of military rockets, thereby 
exposing us to the potential risk of what Senator Henry Jackson has called 
“ballistic blackmail.” 

A key factor in the new Soviet assurance was revealed by Mr. Khrushchev in 
an address to a youth conference in Moscow last January. “The capitalists al- 
ways regard our people as being backward,” he boasted, “but today we have 
more engineers and more supporting engineering technical personnel than any 
capitalist country, and during the next 5-year plan their number will increase 
further.” ‘Technological supremacy, he promised, would bring victory without 
war. 

This cannot be dismissed as just Communist propaganda. In the sober judg- 
ment of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission: 
“In 5 years our lead in the training of scientists and engineers may be wiped out, 
and in 10 years we could be hopelessly outstripped. Unless immediate steps are 
taken to correct it, a situation, already dangerous, within less than a decade 
could become disastrous.” 


We are losing the race for technical manpower 


When you look at the figures, this seems far from an overstatement.* Accord- 
ing to the best available estimates, we now have 500,000 to 535,000 trained engi- 
neers in this country compared to 586,000 in Russia. The average quality of 
our engineers is still superior, in all likelihood, since about a third of the Soviet 


1 This article appeared in The Antioch Review, summer, 1956 issue. 

2 For information on Soviet manpower and education I am chiefly indebted to Dr, Nicholas 
De Witt, of the Russian Research Center at Harvard University. His authoritative study, 
Soviet Professional Manpower, prepared for the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Research Council, and released by the National Science Foundation, has been my 
chief source. I have also benefited greatly from conversations with him. Another helpful 
source has been a study called Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia, prepared by the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and released on February 7, 1956. I 
have also been enlightened by conversations on this subject with Norton T. Dodge of the 
Harvard University Russian Research Center, Dean John R. Dunning, of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering, and Senator William Benton, who also kindly permitted 
me to read unpublished reports of some extremely eee conversations he recently 
held with top Soviet officials in the education and manpower fields. 
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engineers were trained on less rigorous pre-1935 standards. On the other hand, 
about a third of our engineers have drifted into selling, finance, administration, 
or other lines of work. In the number of scientists we seem to be about even. 
Ours are estimated at 210,000 to 225,000, whereas Russian qualified scientists 
with academic degrees are officially estimated at 223,000. (It is possible, too, 
that some of the 190,000 Soviet agricultural specialists should be included in a 
complete Soviet count of Soviet scientists. ) 

What is alarming is the trend. In the last 5 years Russia turned out almost 
twice as many engineers as we: 260,000 compared to our 142,000. (The Russian 
figure does not include another 40,000 engineering graduates from extension 
courses.) But in the next 5 years it is prepared to turn out nearly 3 times 
as many as we: 400,000 compared to our 153,000. Last year Russia produced 
63,000 compared to our 23,000. These figures do not include the Satellites and 
Communist China which are expected to produce at least 150,000 engineers 
in the next 5 years; this is about double the number to be graduated in Western 
Europe. 

The number of natural scientists being trained is harder to pin down because 
of varying classifications. Undergraduate degrees in natural sciences in the 
United States were 31,000 in 1954. The Russian figure would appear to be at 
least 50 percent higher, and rising rapidly. Our graduate natural science degrees 
are running, with no upward trend, at around 10,000. The Soviet figure is 
said to be, or shortly to become, two and a half times as high. 

The Russian buildup is quite impressive. A third of all science graduates 
are assigned on graduation to teach science in the secondary schools. We are 
doing just the contrary. Fewer students are concentrating in science, and 
fewer of those who do will consent to teach it. Moreover, of those who have 
been teaching it a growing stream is deserting the teaching profession to accept 
jobs in industry. 


How do they compare in quality? 


It would be unwise to underrate the caliber of the scientists and engineers 
now being turned out in the Soviet Union. Even under the Czars, the corps of 
scientists and engineers, while small, had a proud tradition, and excellent 
training. Much of this tradition has survived. Russian science and engineering 
students have much more mathematics and science in secondary schools than 
is ordinarily available here. Their college courses contain a good many more 
lecture hours as well as more laboratory work and more practical training. 
National examinations maintain a high uniform standard. The course content 
seems roughly similar to ours. Textbooks, on the other hand, are sometimes 
but not always, more superficial than ours, occasionally resembling compila- 
tions or technical manuals. The teaching staff in Russia, while of high caliber, 
is likely to be overburdened, with a student load two-thirds heavier than ours, 
and with a teaching schedule twice as long. The Russian engineering graduate 
is said by observers to have considerably more memorized information at his 
command than his American counterpart and more facility in handling basic 
mathematical tools, but to have a poorer grasp of the underlying theoretical 
basis of his subject. He has been required to take more highly specialized 
courses which prepare him for practice in a given branch of engineering. But 
he is said to be less inventive and creative in tackling novel problems. Elective 
courses are generally lacking, and “cultural” subjects are usually available only 
in connection with Marxist-Leninist indoctrination. 

The relatively overspecialized, unimaginative Russian engineer may, however, 
be well suited to present Soviet requirements. Moreover, it would be danger- 
ous to forget that while the Russians are turning out a lot of mediocre engineers 
and scientists, they have also produced some really top-flight people, who are 
quite as good as any of ours. Apparently they have learned how to take a 
few of their specialists and turn them into really broad gage and creative types. 
The fact is that they do get results not only in mammoth engineering enterprises 
but in some of the most difficult and abstruse branches of mathematics and 
science. 

The people doing truly original and creative work in science are always only 
a relative handful in any population anyhow. They are not so much produced 
as discovered. Given reasonable encouragement and opportunity for self-de- 
velopment, they seem able to acquire the necessary knowledge and skills under 
a variety of educational methods. There is no reason to suppose that the Rus- 
sians are any less efficient than we in discovering outstanding scientific talent 
where it exists, and in providing the conditions for its fulfillment. In fact, there 
is suspicion that they are doing a better job than we in this respect. 
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How they do it 

The Soviet educational system is designed to tap the scientific brainpower of 
the whole population. (As yet, though, this applies only very imperfectly to the 
rural population.) This system is characterized by the following four principles : 
(1) Education is free, and at the lower level, compulsory; (2) mathematics and 
science are heavily emphasized from the start, so that scientifically gifted stu- 
dents may be spotted and given all possible encouragement and assistance in 
developing their talents; (3) higher education is subsidized, so that superior 
students need never drop out because of financial pressure; and (4) the material 
rewards to scientists and engineers are high enough to provide the strongest 
incentive to students to complete their education and stay in their chosen 
professions. 

While education is free and normally compulsory for all children from 7 to 15 
years of age, about a third of the children—mainly in the rural areas—drop out 
at age 12. (This is perhaps the most serious limitation of true equality in 
educational opportunity in Russia.) Even in the most elementary grades a fourth 
of all the time is given to mathematics and science, and the proportion gradually 
rises to well over a third in the upper classes. Students work terribly hard— 
to a point which, the doctors claim, threatens their health. The better students 
are permitted to enter into the technicums, which train engineering and scientific 
technicians, lower medical personnel, and primary school teachers. The best 
students take competitive examinations which govern entry to the universities. 
Women qualify equally with men. In fact, a fifth of the engineers, a quarter 
of the scientists, and over half the doctors are women. 

Secondary and higher education has just been made entirely free under the 
new 5-year plan. Fees hitherto required were in any case covered for most 
students by scholarships. Undergraduates now receive stipends of 200 to 500 
rubles a month for living expenses, and graduate students 800 rubles—about 
equal to an average industrial wage. This makes careers genuinely open to 
talent. As Mr. Valutin, Minister of Higher Education, recently put it to Senator 
Benton, “In admitting students we don’t ask who the father is. We want a clear 
head.” 

Academie distractions, alternatives, and interruptions are kept to a minimum 
in Russia. Social events, athletics, and other extra-curricular activity have 
nothing like the importance they have assumed on American campuses. Defer- 
ments of military service are normally obtainable for students in good standing. 
Nor are there tempting job offers to lure the student away before graduation. 
Thus few fall by the wayside, save those who lack the necessary ability of con- 
centration. 

Financial incentives for becoming a scientist or engineer in the Soviet Union 
are hard to exaggerate. A senior science professor or good research scientist or 
top-level engineer running a large plant will normally earn 6 to 10 times an 
average industrial wage, and sometimes even more. (Six to ten times an average 
industrial wage in the United States would be $24,000 to $40,000.) Housing 
assignments, vacation arrangements, and numerous other privileges, often in- 
cluding indefinite deferment of military service, are on a correspondingly lavish 
scale. The fact is that, for really bright boys (and girls), becoming a scientist 
in the Soviet Union is the most secure of all available routes to comparative 
affluence. The top ballerinas, prize-winning novelists, and party chiefs may do 
even better, but chances of reaching such eminence are slim, and the attendant 
political risks are great. Professorial and research salaries are in fact so lordly 
that they have recently provoked considerable criticism. Adjustments are now 
being made which will put emphasis more on actual achievement rather than 
academic status, and will improve the relative position of practicing engineers 
and scientists in industry. The elite position of the Soviet scientist and engineer 
is, however, secure beyond any possible challenge. 


The pace of Russian development 


The Russian technical manpower buildup is definitely related to the rapid pace 
of general development. Lelative to their smaller industrial base, they are 
turning out about six times as many engineers as we. Moreover, they allocate 
them very carefully to their most urgent projects. The consumer goods in- 
dustries get very few. They are content to keep reproducing an old model 
of a car, for example, if it’s satisfactory, while concentrating new design work 
on weapons or on capital goods. Thus at the key spots an adequate supply of 
scientific and technical manpower is available, and without the frenetic bidding 
for it that has come to be almost normal in this country. Key projects also have 
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vpen budgets for research and equipment, and the design and quality are often 
ahead of ours. 

The recent pace of Russian industrial growth is something which is hardly 
known to the American public. Yet it is one of the most important facts of our 
lives. That rate is 12 percent a year.” This contrast speaks volumes. If these 
rates are maintained, Russian industrial output will reach present United States 
output by 1963, and will surpass the current United States output before 1970. 
A slight slowdown in the Russian rate seems almost inevitable, and a larger slow- 
down will occur if the agricultural problem is not solved. On the other hand, 
we may not succeed in maintaining a 4144 percent industrial growth rate either: 
we have the economic knowledge, but may lack the political skill. Allowing for 
these factors, one can still see an ominous possibility of Russia’s gaining world 
industrial leadership within two decades, unless we do something drastic to step 
up our own growth rates. 


Technological imperialism 

3ut Russia is not training scientists solely with her own domestic needs in 
mind. She is preparing a substantial surplus for export, as agents of a new-style 
imperialism based not on formal political allegiance, nor on financial controls, 
but on scientific and technological dependence. Her offers to export capital to 
the underdeveloped areas may be in part bluff, but offers of technical assistance 
may be quite seriously meant, as they are deeply appreciated. In fact, some- 
times the offer to provide technicians to install, repair, and initially operate the 
machine may be the decisive factor in inducing a government to accept proffered 
assistance or close a trade deal. Thus considerable numbers of petroleum 
engineers and technicians who have been dismissed from jobs in the Middle Hast 
are now reported to be turning up in Austria and Germany. They claim they 
have been displaced by satellite technicians whose services have been offered free 
as a tie-in with Communist trade deals. This is the inconspicuous beginning of 
the Soviet economic invasion of Mideast oil, which parallels its recent diplo- 
matie and military initiatives in that area. 

More obvious is the Russian technological invasion of the Far Hast. Aid to 
Red China is, of course, of vast proportion, not only in capital, but in technical 
assistance of all sorts. This flow is now beginning to reach the neutral nations 
also. Thus the Russians are currently embarking on the building of a large 
technological institute in Burma, as well as a huge sports center, a hospital, and 
an exhibition hall. The technological institute, to be situated in Rangoon, will 
provide living facilities for 1,000 students, apartments for faculty and technical 
staffs, a 500-foot-long assembly hall, and. a 100,000-volume library, reading rooms, 
a restaurant, a swimming pool, and 18 laboratories equipped with the latest 
equipment, including electronic devices. It will initially be mainly operated 
by Russian and satellite staffs. Communist technicians, who already vastly 
outnumber Americans in Burma, will act as advisers to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, and will aid in the education of Burmese students, many of whom are 
already very sympathetic to Communist ideology. The basic blueprint for a 
modernized Trojan horse approach is here being perfected for later use in other 
neutral countries. 


Can we compete? 


Competent manpower authorities estimate we need to double our output of 
engineers and scientists to fill our internal requirements. We should need to 
do even more to keep ahead of the Soviets. Obviously, we are not going to get 
anything like this rapid increase by present methods. 

What is holding us back? The usual explanations are relevant but superficial. 
It is true that fewer mathematics and science courses are being offered in our 
high schools, fewer students are electing, either in high schools or in college, to 
take such courses, and more teachers of these subjects are deserting for in- 
dustrial jobs. But why is this happening? These are only symptoms. Other 
currently fashionable explanations are perhaps unnecessarily esoteric. One 
suspects considerable exaggeration in the allegations that anti-intellectualism, 
denigration of the egghead, and mass security phobias are scaring people away 
from science. 





2 See A. Nove: The Pace of Soviet Development, in Lloyds Bank Review, April 1956. Pro- 
fessor Nove is a top authority on the Soviet Union. He carefully evaluates the often heard 
arguments that Soviet statistics are too inaccurate to provide any basis for judgment. He 
feels quite confident about the 12 percent. 
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Why do we seek so hard to ignore the explanation that is obvious: scientists 
and engineers, not to speak of teachers of these subjects, just don’t get enough 
money. Most Americans have been taught from infancy, and devoutly believe, 
that making and spending a lot of money is an indispensable ingredient of the 
good life. Only people of considerable intelligence, power of intense concentra- 
tion, and willingness to work hard can qualify as scientists and engineers— 
and such people usually have alternatives. Science and engineering salaries 
just are not high enough to attract enough of them into the field and keep them 
there—either as students, teachers or practitioners. 

Starting salaries for industrial research scientists and engineers now average 
$4,380, according to the Scientific Manpower Commisssion. This is little more 
than is earned by the average industrial operative. Starting salaries for col- 
lege and high-school instructors are in this same general range. The average 
salary for all ranks in research, teaching and engineering positions is no more 
than 1% to 2 times the starting salaries, and the top salaries rarely exceed 3 
times the starting salary. The really comfortable incomes in America go mainly 
to those on the administrative, selling, financial, or legal sides of business. It 
is to these fields that the more ambitious and able of our younger people are 
usually drawn, as by a strong magnet. The less ambitious may find science 
and engineering too demanding. Only the incurably idealistic, and the de- 
terminedly single-minded are likely to persevere in adopting scientific and engi- 
neering careers—and such people are always in limited supply. 

There’s one other factor of a similar sort that should be mentioned. Despite 
the fine facilities for free education in this country, there are apparently a con- 
siderable number of scientifically talented youngsters who fail to complete their 
education for financial reasons. Only half of the high-school students with the 
necessary qualifications for a scientific or engineering career go to college, and 
of those who enter college only 40 percent graduate, and of those who graduate 
only 3 percent do postgraduate work, as required for research or university 
teaching posts. How much of this attrition reflects simple financial difficulties 
no one can say. In Russia, the percentage of dropouts during college is only 
25 percent compared to our 60 percent. There’s no reason to suppose that the 
Russian youngsters are any better qualified than ours to do college work. One 
suspects, therefore, that the availability of stipends to cover living costs may 
have a good deal to do with the Russian student’s ability to hang on till gradu- 
ation. This view is also supported by the experience of student stipends under 
the GI Bill of Rights. Students taking science degrees rose from 33,000 in 
1948 to 61,000 in 1950 (the peak year of such subsidies) and then declined to 
$1,000 as the program was dismantled. Similarly engineering graduates rose 
from 19,000 in 1947, to 52,000 in 1950, and then fell back to 23,000 in 1955. 


The role of Government 

Looking back at the Russian technological effort and ours we see certain 
broad revealing comparisons. In very rough terms: (1) they are turning out 
almost 3 times aS many engineers and scientists as we; (2) they pay them 
about 3 times as well as we do, in relation to an average industrial wage; and 
(3) their industrial production is growing at almost 3 times as fast a rate as 
ours. The numerical congruence here is only coincidental, but the agreement 
in direction and order of magnitude seems significant. 

It is perfectly clear that if we seriously wish to maintain our military, and 
even industrial, lead for the next two decades we have to inaugurate, right now, 
an enormous program to get more scientists and engineers. The usual pallia- 
tives mentioned are ludicrously inadequate. You can’t solve a problem of this 
magnitude by asking industrial scientists to pinch-hit as high-school teachers, or 
by negotiating endlessly with business corporations to put up the money for a 
few hundred science scholarships. Nor can you expect the thousands of local 
school boards, university, State and local government units, as well as the 
present student bodies and their parents, suddenly to change their plans because 
of a little exhortation, or even from their own appraisal of what the national 
interest requires. They assume that if there were really a national emergency, 
the Federal Government would say so, and would take the initiative and tell 
them what to do. If there’s no emergency they don’t see why they should 
sacrifice their own plans, especially since they can’t count on anybody else doing 
the same. 

Our greatest danger here is a sort of mental block against Federal activity in 
this area. Even those seriously worried about the scientific manpower shortage, 
who concede that “our very survival” is dependent on “positive remedial action” 
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are likely to come up with some such conclusion as: “Federally sponsored vet- 
eran’s aid to education programs has been satisfactory, but outright Federal 
subsidy of scholarships with its attendant possibility of interference is not to be 
desired.” * 

Now suppose that sentence had read as follows: “Our very survival is dependent 
on increasing the output of heavy bombers, but outright Federal purchase of 
such planes, with its attendant possibility of interference with the aircraft indus- 
try is not to be desired.” Pure nonsense, everybody would concede. Why? 
Because all admit that the production of planes (as well as the training of those 
who will operate them) is part of “defense,” and hence a Federal responsibility. 
On the other hand, the training of those who design the planes and discover the 
principles on which they may be improved is “education,” and any Federal activity 
in this area is classified as “intervention.” Thus are we betrayed by language and 
by technologically obsolete social classifications ; for, of course, if you turn to the 
facts, our survival today is more dependent on scientists and engineers than on 
anyoneelse. If this isn’t defense, what is? 

An action program 

This distinction between education and defense makes it possible to visualize 
an action program which could move fast enough to save the Nation, and still not 
be unbearably costly. The question of the extent of the Federal Government’s 
responsibility for raising the Nation’s educational levels is one which will be 
debated for years. It is thoroughly entangled with problems of religious instruc- 
tion and racial segregation. Any action will necessarily be slow. It would be 
entirely irresponsible to get the burning requirements of national survival involved 
in these disputes, however important they may be from a long run point of view. 
But if this is viewed as solely a defense matter, Federal activity can be confined 
to the development of scientific and engineering skills alone. Nor would this be 
discrimination, since discrimination is unjustified distinction, and this would be 
justified. From a financial point of view, the burden would be limited to that of 
raising one group of salaries only, and subsidizing only one group of students. 
Moreover, as we'll see, the program might ultimately pay for itself anyhow. 

The program now to be presented is put forth with some hesitation, for its 
suggestive value, and as a basis of discussion. It goes further than most people 
would think necessary. If the problem is not as urgent and fundamental as is 
here supposed, then lesser measures might suffice. Even so, a case could be 
made for doing more than the minimum, as a bit of insurance. After all, literally 
everything is at stake. Here, then, is an outline of the proposal: 

1. Seience, no longer the handmaiden of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, would 
become a fourth branch of the Defense Department, with full independence and 
“parity of esteem.” Its capacity to contribute to the national defense would be 
as much enhanced as was that of aviation when it was given independent status. 

2. Under the new “Science Department” (which would include engineering and 
technology generally) would be set up a “Science Corps” as a fourth branch of the 
Nation’s defense forces. It would be an elite service manned only by enlistment. 
Young enlistees would have only as much traditional military training as would 
be normal in an ROTC course. Their further obligation would be solely to 
pursue a regular college course in a college or university, with concentration in 
natural science or engineering. Tuition and dormitory and dining hall costs 
would be covered by the Government, and students would also be paid at the same 
rates as those drafted or enlisting in other branches of the national service. 
Privileges would, of course, depend on maintenance of high academic standards, 
and reasonable discipline. 

3. The Science Department would also establish a Science Academy, com- 
parable to West Point and Annapolis. Its function would be to coordinate the 
vast amount of Government military research now being done in various de- 
partments (as in the Atomic Energy Commission and the Naval Research Lab- 
oratories), to expand basic research either in its own facilities or by liaison 
work with universities, and to work closely with other branches of the Defense 
Department to assure that research work going on in various agencies be 
oriented toward the actual needs of these services, and that the services be fully 
aware of what science could contribute to solving their problems. It would also 
serve as an advanced training school for scientists and engineers, who had 
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completed their undergraduate training and been accepted as officer candidates 
and could provide temporary teachers of science where local jams developed. 
Those completing their graduate courses and obtaining commissions might 
receive salaries considerably higher than generally prevail in industry. This 
would be in line with a definite policy of the Science Department to do every- 
thing reasonably possible to raise scientific and engineering salaries. Only in this 
way could the hearty cooperation of the profession be obtained to the idea of 
greatly stepping up the flow of trainees. It would also be helpful if the Science 
Department were able to provide long-term research funds to universities, stipu- 
lating higher minimum salaries for scientific personnel. Of course the Science 
Department would use existing academic institutions wherever possible for any 
of its training or research functions, and would pay liberally for the services 
provided. 

4, Special programs might be arranged to get quick action. For example, 
special science summer schools might be arranged to enable students who wish 
to be accepted in the Science Corps to make up for deficiencies in their high- 
school training. Science instructors might be hired at specially high salaries 
for these summer schools, with the thought that such supplementing of their 
regular incomes might enable them to stick to teaching. 


Possible misconceptions corrected 


Space is lacking to elaborate on these ideas. But perhaps a few obvious mis- 
conceptions could be dispelled. 

1. This is not a program to militarize science. Science would be made inde- 
pendent of the military within the Defense Department. Its full equality on 
the defense team, as science, would be accepted. The Science Corps would be 
run by scientists, not soldiers, and in the spirit of respect for individual creative- 
ness within which science flourishes. It need be no more like the Army or the 
Navy than it finds congenial, and helpful to the performance of its own functions. 

2. It would not necessarily hurt the humanities, and might benefit them. True, 
it would make science and engineering the fat boys of the academic community, 
but this is a price we have all (including the humanities) got to pay for safe- 
guarding survival. But the program would add to the total resources of the 
academic community. The Government would, in effect, take over the financial 
burden of running the science and engineering faculties. The funds previously 
used for this purpose could then be applied to strengthen the other depart- 
ments. Free tuition and stipends for science students would increase total en- 
rolilments. More poor students could attend, and parents who saved on one 
child could afford to send another. Since total science and engineering registra- 
tions would be held down in line with estimated needs, and availability of 
Science Department funds, the spillover of students would swell enrollments in 
humanities and other courses. Moreover, even the science and engineering 
students would have normal distribution requirements in cultural courses to 
fulfill. 

3. It would not be an extravagance. Unlike battleships, or bombers, or armies, 
these expenditures would be of enormous peacetime use. The young people 
trained in the Science Corps would supply industry with the engineers, scientists 
and technicians it so desperately needs. The advanced research done in the 
Science Academy, and by Science Department subsidies in various universities, 
would turn out to have unsuspected and valuable peaceful applications. The 
Armed Forces have spent a few billions on nuclear, electronic, and aeronautical 
research. But what atomic power, TV, and civil aviation will contribute to our 
civilian economy over the next century could be measured only in trillions. 
Scientific research today is like a daydream of a slot machine: if you play it 
long enough, you can be sure of always getting back more than you've put in. 

This kind of investment has the most magnificent payoff of any—but for 
society as a whole, over a very long term, and not always in terms that can be 
measured in cold cash. That is why private enterprise may not always be inter- 
ested, and why there is a good case for using Government funds. These funds 
can even be recovered, if desired. Arrangements could be made for the Govern- 
ment to collect a small overriding royalty on any patents taken out by Govern- 
ment-trained scientists or engineers, or to have a lien on a small part of their 
salaries (which could be foregone where salaries are below average) until 
Government outlays on their education had been repaid. Thus even from a 
narrow accounting viewpoint, such a program could be made costless or nearly so. 

This paper has dealt with only one part of the problem. Enough money to 
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train and remunerate scientists and engineers is not, of course, the whole of the 
answer. It is a necessary, not a sufficient, condition for meeting the challenge 
of a competitive coexistence. But if we fail in this, it makes little difference 
what else we do, or don’t do. In today’s dynamic world, a society too compla- 
cent or confused to recognize the price of survival, or too rigid or miserly to pay 
it, will soon find itself elbowed aside by its more clear-sighted, more flexible and 
more enterprising rivals. 


STATEMENT OF Puitip Wyte, MIAMI, Fa. 


Your chairman has asked me three questions, Here, I can but suggest some 
tentative answers of a single American. But I am sure of one: 

Unless we Americans as a people answer those three questions by changed 
attitudes and prodigious new acts, sooner than we think we shall become the 
heroic dead of an America that no longer exists—or else craven serfs of the 
great Red god, to whom a billion beings already pay absolute homage. 

The first question concerns America’s impression on other peoples. 

It ranges from anxiety and disappointment to fury and a frustration so vast 
that some nations have given up even rage and regard us with something like 
ribaldry. 

Let me give an illustration : 

Three hundred and sixty million citizens of free India, proud of their bitterly 
won independence, now fiercely strive to show the world that a free, Asian 
people can progress (because they are free) further and faster than Red China. 
Their goal is like our own, after we rid ourselves of colonial Britain. 

Yet our Secretary of State asserted to them that their “neutralism” is “im- 
moral.” In effect, he said they were not free. He denied the basic right won 
by a generation of passive but bloody resistance: the right of self-determination. 

At the same time, he said that the one small area of free India, Goa, was to be 
respected as a Portuguese colony. So he seemed to stamp American assent to 
the circumstance most hated by the largest number of people on earth: conquest 
and domination by western, white colonialism. 

The Communists instantly said to the world: “Now you have proof of our 
claim. U. §8. A. is revealed as intending to become the next great imperialistic 
colonial power.” We Americans knew that to be untrue. But who else could 
be sure? 

My views on your chairman’s second question (“How does America stand 
vis-a-vis other nations?) can best be answered illustratively, too. 

Save in military might—and, today, perhaps not even there—America does not 
seem superior. In several cardinal fashions, moreover, we are equated with 
the Soviets. 

We claim to be free men and the bulwark of free peoples. 

All liberty, however, stems from freedom of the mind—from the right of 
access by any citizen to all knowledge and his further right to form his own 
opinion from open data. Even at home, however, we no longer perfectly enjoy 
such liberty. A portion of abstract science is restricted, for military reasons. 

Abroad, we do not even pretend to freedom. If we did display freedom, we 
would gain a transcendent superiority in all foreign minds. However, the ma- 
terial offered by our information service and even our broadcasts are known 
to be screened. And the world—even the Asian, Oriental, African, Indonesian, 
and the Latin world—is far more alert than Americans imagine. Lands we call 
backward contain multitudes of persons better educated than our average citizen; 
they communicate to their compatriots. 

So, a billion uncommitted people know that what America, in the name of a 
free people, offers as “information” is screened of matter considered “unfavor- 
able to U. S. A.,” and even screened openly, by palpable bigots. 

Yet, a free people can and must, everywhere, permit free expression of every 
point of view, including attitudes of their citizens, and of others, that are hostile 
to, or critical of, that free land. None but the free can bear such an exercise of 
freedom. It is their peculiar, priceless distinction. 

But America does not permit freedom of the press and of speech abroad. 
Trainloads of books have been tossed out of our overseas libraries. Among them 
were contemporary writings, and also literary classics, available in translation 
in nearby bookstalls. 
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What is the conclusion hundreds of thousands of knowledgeable foreigners, 
who are deeply concerned with liberty, mustinfer? Itis this: 

American information is censored—just as is the hundred times greater Soviet 
endeavor in the same field. Both systems offer “liberation.” And both lie— 
systematically. What choice is there, then? Merely to stay neutral until these 
disillusioned foreigners can pick the winner. There is no freedom. 

omy chairman’s third question concerns means of “‘strengthening” our foreign 
policy. 

I am, myself, somewhat hazy about our foreign “policy.” To the extent I can 
guess it, I feel it contains one fundamental and basic concept, to wit: 

A troublesome “something” called communism exists; it ought to be opposed, 
et is hostile to the ideals and—especially—the “interests” of America. 

agree. 

But I do not agree with the assumption that the United States can win an 
“all-out” war. 

Ever since my long and informative tour of Soviet Russia 22 years ago, I’ve 
been sure that Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and the rest, have said one true 
thing—if only one: War is a last resort for Communists, to be used only in 
defense. 

On a recent trip around the world, I talked with hundreds of informed citi- 
zens—and leaders—of many nations. I did not find one who believed Russia 
would risk, ever, a “total war.” 

Yet that is our assumption, our fear. 

Such documents as the Rockefeller report are devoted wholly to military 
postures. They give least attention to the crucial factor in another war: civil 
defense. 

During the current, and prior, administrations, I have been an “expert con- 
sultant” to the Government on the putative effect of enemy nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. Before that, owing to my special knowledge, I was the con- 
stant, though private, adviser of your late great colleague, Brian MacMahon. 

Two and more years ago, in my official capacity, I recommended the abolition 
of civil defense. H-bombs—our clean ones, or Soviet “dirty” bombs (which 
would annihilate most of us but leave most of our production machinery intact 
and recoverable)—mean, to me, that all-out war spells suicide for us. I think 
it does to them and that the Reds will never risk it. 

I agree we will always need a deterrent force, capable of making the price of 
America’s murder, death of the Red realm. (I, therefore, find it shocking that 
America has allowed its present, and only, effective deterrent force—the Strategic 
Air Command—to fall into its current sorry state.) 

I do not agree that “Communism contains the seeds of its own destruction.” 
Rather, it nourishes with tender cunning the seeds of our ultimate enslavement. 

We constantly try to ease our present anxieties by wishful rationalizing. 
“Communism,” we say, “is corrupt and un-Christian; ergo, it will fail.” “The 
enslaved hordes,” we tell ourselves, ‘will rebel.” 

With what—in a disarmed, secretly policed population? Remember Hungary? 

Recently, a high American official stated that, as Soviet scientists probed 
deeper into truth, they would force changes in the system. How can any 
American believe that, when America employs scientists once submissive to 
Nazis—now apparently good, free men—whose colleagues today accept Soviet 
dominion? The very notion becomes absurd. 

What we do not contemplate, do not understand, is this: the nature of com- 
munism, itself. 

To oppose communism with any hope of success, it is necessary to understand 
what itis. Yet, a recent survey showed only one American in a hundred could 
define communism acceptably. That is our real peril. For our foreign policy, 
in the end, reflects the will of the people of the United States, expressed through 
their elected representatives—and those appointed by them. 

Many of us think it wrong to learn about the nature and means and aim of 
our antagonist. In many areas, the teaching of it has been outlawed. That is 
analogous to a decision by the Pentagon to remain ignorant of enemy arms and 
intentions—on the grounds that gathering such data would cause our officers to 
go over tothe enemy. If we civilians truly have that little faith in ourselves and 
our freedom we are already lost. 

Communism is comparable to a great religion. Its purpose is to convert the 
world to its faith. We do not even think of the real truth: that most persons 
within the Red boundaries believe their gruesome gospel. In Russia, all persons 
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under 40 have heard no other truth than Marxist truth. How many Baptists, 
or how many Presbyterians—with access to no other faith and to no contrary 
data—would become self-started heretics? Russians are the same. Besides, 
the older opponents of communism and the nonbelievers are dead—or slaves in 
Siberia. 

In this faith of fiendishness, the objective is not suicide in atomic war, but 
world conversion. The ethos of Communist doctrine turns genuine ethics about. 
It states: Whatever aids the spread of world communism is noble, irrespective of 
the means employed. 

The Red program has been, since Lenin, a steady encroachment on the world 
by conversion, where possible; and, where it is not, by subversion and perver- 
sion, by bribes, beatings to submission, and brainwashing. 

A sinister system, a blackguard belief—and yet, the most successful ever seen 
on earth. In 40 years, it has prevailed over more than a billion people! Today, 
it marches down Malaya, through the Middle East, across Indonesia, and into 
Africa and South America. It is not—as most of us assume—the shocking but 
tentative triumph of a series of vicious adventures. It is the inevitable progress 
of a belief that seems to scores of millions more real, potent, and more promising 
than the free world’s currently feeble and uncomprehending opposition. 

What we should do—must do—to attempt to defeat communism is to learn 
its nature and so understand its hold on men. From that we could discern 
means to oppose it. 

And we have such means. We are the freest men on the planet. We should, 
therefore, display our liberty abroad and leave all censorship to the Soviets. 

We should abandon that righteousness which dictates morality to nations 
that earned and own the right to self-determination. And we should cease 
that snobbish form of statecraft which appoints to foreign posts ambassadors 
ignorant of the local language, and consuls prone to call men and women (who 
regard themselves as citizens) “natives.” Their envoys to us always speak our 
language, often better than we. 

The myriads of troops we send to alien lands should be indoctrinated in 
truly representing America. So should their families, 

A friend of mine, a naval officer, has shown it can be done. The demeanor 
he has taught his officers and men—and the reasons he’s given for such be- 
havior—removed the stigma all people attach to foreign military men and have 
made of his command welcome friends of the people in every land touched by 
his ships. 

Again, not just a paragraph from the President, but a book of suggestions 
on how to be an “ambassador of liberty” should accompany every passport. 

But travel is costly. Too many of our tourists, in consequence, have con- 
centrated on gaining wealth—and acquired prejudices held by many self-made 
Americans, who took no time to become, in addition, self-educated. 

Communist agents learn foreign languages and mingle with alien people on 
their living levels. They keep covert their true purpose: to spread the party 
line. 

Our foreign policy does not even yet envisage the counter to that strategy 
in human relations. 

We have the people—just because we are Americans, and free. Students 
in hundreds of thousands would willingly learn exotic languages and gladly be 
sent to any country; there they would embody liberty and so teach it. For- 
eign students exchanged for them would help Americans to overcome prejudice, 
learn that all men are human, and so teach the values of mankind. 

We have countless able, ordinary, retired citizens—machinists, carpenters, 
railroad engineers—who, if assured of financial security, would leap in thou- 
sands at the chance to dedicate their last years as technical instructors and 
advisers to some alien people—learning the alien language as part of a process 
that would give them the reward so many senior citizens yearn to win: a 
sense that they had served America and humanity, after ending their career 
of serving self and family. 

Many foreign-born Americans hold their citizenship owing to proud and 
brave choice. Most of them emotionally esteem and intellectually understand 
the liberty the rest of us take for granted casually. There is another reser- 
voir of ideal “ambassadors”—one in which alien tongues, lands, and customs 
are already known. 
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We have our fabulous record to sustain our cause: It should be reiterated 
to mankind oftener and more vehemently than all the Red lies: America has 
given its enemies, after recent wars, more treasure than all nations gave their 
allies in ‘all history. We have given our allies—during and after the wars 
in which our aid saved their existence—more bounty than any nation ever 
possessed—prior to the first of those wars: ‘And what of the lands we’ve come 
by, through conflict? We taught self-rule to the Philippines—and freed them. 
Cuba is independent. We made the Puerto Ricans citizens of our land. More- 
over, after twice turning the tide of war in Europe, we demanded not 1 square 
foot of territory. As early as the Presideney of Monroe, the United States 
boldly guaranteed all Central and South America, along with the Caribbean 
islands, freedom from further colonial encroachment. 

How could Soviet Russia persuade hundreds of millions of people that America 
is “imperialistic” if we’d had the wisdom to make the world aware of such 
truths? The generosity of all mankind throughout recorded history does not 
equal this one nation’s. 

The world today knows best a Red-tinged version of America, and best knows, 
personally, the seemingly sympathetic agents of communism. Why should we 
allow that? 

The world should know plain Americans and thereby learn the truths they 
embody. 

Why? Because foreign relations today must be conducted as human relations. 

In establishing a diplomacy of human relations, America has a somber handi- 
cap. For the uncommitted world is, largely, not white. Over centuries, they 
have been conquered and ruled by European colonial powers—by white men. 
So they tend to identify with America’s colored people and not with its white 
majority. 

We cannot avoid the advantage communism has in that reality. A nonwhite 
man, accustomed to white dominion (and even, in scores of millions, to a feudal 
semislavery under his own people), understandably might prefer to be ruled 
by a Kremlin, but equal to white men, than to be free, in America, yet regarded 
as inferior. 

We can partially counter that natural desire of hundreds of millions to set 
equality with white men ahead of freedom. A policy of foreign human relations, 
of foreign information based on freedom, and of aid based on the needs of 
masses could eventually make plain that communism discriminates in a way 
more dreadful than ours—and acts against a far greater number of people: 
Russia, Red China, and the rest discriminate against—and slaughter or segre- 
gate—all the tens of millions who disagree with the slightest detail of any 
current shape of Red dogma. Communist equality is thus tendered only te 
puppets, mental serfs, assenters—without conscience and the brainwashed— 
each stooge equal to each, at the cost of a human soul apiece. 

The ultimate Red goal (when communism is considered, properly, as a belief), 
the Red equivalent to Heaven, is werld communism. Human beings have no 
importance as such ; they are to be converted, subverted, betrayed, or slain simply 
to add territory to the Red domain—territory, and the minerals, raw materials 
and forest products which finally will include those America must obtain but 
cannot mine or grow. 

If enough people are embraced by communism, then, at last, the Red world— 
by the mere exercise of what we call economic sanctions—can bring American 
production to a grinding halt. And that always was the Communist plan—in- 
tensified now because we are the only people left who are able to stand in the 
path of immediate world dominion by the Reds. 

We should stand as men, for modern communication and transport have 
literally thrust all men together. The Reds learned that long ago. They talk 
face to face, man to man, woman to woman, with alien masses. They touch 
the individual. But our diplomacy is still conducted as if months, instead 
of hours, separated America from other people—and as if the same 
months were required for verbal communication that is instantaneous. The 
Communists know (we don’t) that people we call backward now listen atten- 
tively to a talking world. Such people no longer respond to the mere hauteur 
of an envoy who is tongue-tied by ignorance of their language. No more will 
they honor pompous satraps who pretend their opinions represent those of 
nations they know to hold diverse ideas—not even though the satraps be 
airborne. 
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If, then, America is to prosper, it will be by joining—not by trying to com- 
mand—humanity. And any such new policy of foreign relations through human 
relations will be conducted humbly, but bravely. For it will take cognizance 
of a fact elsewhere acknowledged: neither we nor Our antagonist can win a 
total war. Both combatants would merely commit suicide, taking innocent 
millions with them. 

Even the small wars we envisage, and the small atomic weapons we have 
devised for them, are dangerous beyond calculation. For such wars could in- 
crease, kiloton to megaton, till the Temperate Zone (and the white race) per- 
ished. And we Americans also ignore what others will never forget: We used 
the atomic bomb first. If we employ it again, especially against Asians, we 
shall surely alienate from ourselves, and hand over to Moscow, all Asia. 

We, in America, live and—until and unless a mission for freedom by us, of 
currently unimagined scope, displaces the Red endeavor—we shall live in the 
foreseeable future as free men often lived before us: in the teeth of possible 
annihilation on a moment’s notice—or none. 

This is a condition and this is a struggle not of our choice. But the choices 
it gives us are these: 

To lead humanity to freedom by free and honorable means. 

Or to become either the dead heroes of a deceased America or else—as I 
said—slaves on a planet ruled according to a system identical with the govern- 
ment of Hell. 





